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THE 

CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

For     M  A  Y,     1794. 


Letters,  on  the  Subjeft  of  the  Concert  of  Princes,  and  the  Dis- 
memberment of  Poland  and  France.  (Fir/l  publi/hed  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  between  July  20,  1792,  and  June  25, 
1793.)  With  Corrections  and  Additions.  By  a  Calm  Ob* 
ferver,     Svo.    $s.     Boards.     Robinfons;      1793; 

WHILE  the  prefs  daily  teems  with  political  pamphlets*  over- 
flowing with  loofe  declamation,  or  dictated  by  intem- 
perate heat,  or  fabricated  for  interefted  purpofes,  the  friends 
of  liberty  and  of  peace  have  perufed  with  peculiar  pleafure  a 
feries  of  letters  in  which  found  reafoning  is  joined  to  brilliancy 
of  expreflion,  and  accurate  information  to  difpaflionate  can- 
dour. Whoever  the  Calm  Obfervcr  maybe,  he  has  a  right  to 
the  appellation  he  has  affumed,  and  his  pod  of  obfervation 
muft  be  a  favourable  one,  fmce  it  commands  a  long  reach  -of  the 
politics  and  profpecls  of  the  greater  part  of  European  poten- 
tates. Thefe  Letters  are  now  republifhed  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  in  which  they  appeared  between  July  1792  and  June 
1793.  During  all  that  eventful  period  they  were  founding  iri 
our  ears  like  a  warning  voice,  nor  have  any  of  the  events  which 
have  happened  fmce,  tended  to  difcredit  their  fagacity,  or  to" 
render  lefs  defireable  the  objecl:  they  recommend.  They  are 
fomewhatfhortenedfrom  their  original  form  by  the  omiflion  of 
fome  letters  and  parts  of  letters,  not  fo  immediately  relative  to 
the  general  fubject,  and  perhaps  would  have  had  a  better  ap- 
pearance as  a  whole,  if  the  Appendix,  Preface,  and  Poftcript* 
had  been  wrought  into  the  body  of  the  publication. 

The  arguments  of  the  Calm  Obferver  are  directed  to  prove* 
that  there  exifts  between  the  three  powers  of  Auftria,  Ruflia, 
and  Pruflia,  a  moil  formidable  league  for  mutual  aggrandize- 
ment, and  that  they  have  purfued  this  object  for  fome  time  with 
Unremitting  attention,  and  with  a  fuccefs  which  ought  to 
make  them  an  objecl:  of  fufpicion  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  a 
league  which  is  equally  directed  againfl;  the  internal  liberty  of 
each  particular  flate,and  the  external  liberty  of  their  neighbours 
in  general.  On  this  head  he  obferves  1 
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4  The  liberties  of  man,  and  consequently  the  progrefs  of  fcicnee> 
of  civilization,  and  the  arts,  have  already  enough  to  contend  with 
in  everv  ftate,  viewed  feparately.  Whenever  the  powers  invefted- 
in  croverment  for  ufeful  purpofes,  become  abufed  to  ambitious  ones,- 
in  vain  do  individuals  feek  to- refill  a  great  collective  force  inftituted 
by  themfelves.  Defpair  fometimes  produces  a  counter-union  of  the 
fubjeets,  but  as  it  commonly  ends  in  an  alteration  of  rulers,  rather 
than  of  principles,  the  evil  complained  of  foon  recurs.  Hence 
there  are  few  good  governments  in  the  world  ;  fo  f*w,  that  our  own- 
nation  thinks  itfelf  in  pofTelTion  of  the  only  one  ;  and  even  this  has 
required  more  than  one  fuccefsful  revolution  to  produce,  or  to  pre- 
ferve  its  perfection.  Such  then,  is  the  ftate  of  every  (ingle  country, 
even  when  the  domeftic  enemy  to  its  happinefs  has  none  except  the 
forces  of  his  own  nation,  at  his-  difpofal. — But  a, new  fcene  at  the 
prefent  moment  opens  itfelf.  Several  princes  have  agreed  mutually 
fo  lend  to  one  another  the  powers  reflectively  intrufted  to  them  for 
national  objects,  in  order  that  each  may  thence  be  enabled  to  enforce/ 
his  refpective  pleafure  upon  his  refpective  people.  In  other  words, 
they  engage  to  bring  the  military* forces  and  the  revenues  of  all  na- 
tions, to  act,  when  requifite,  upon  the  people  of  any  Jingle  nation  ; 
although  that  people  has  already  enough  to  ftmggle  with  at  home, 
whenever  its  own-  public  force  is  applied  to  fapport  tyranny.  As  a 
counter-concert  among,  the  people  of  different  nations  is  impoffible,- 
it  is  henceforth  then  intended,  that  princes  mail  legislate  at  th:ir  own 
discretion  $  and  that  no  nation  mall  ever  be  able  to  right  its  own- 
wrongs  ;  the  example  of  Poland  even  proving,  that  when  a  prince  is 
difpofed  to  concur  with  his  own  peophj  in  improving  the  confritu- 
tution  of  the  nation^  permiffion  is  to  be  denied  even  for  a  meafure 
of  mutual  happinefs. — Each  nation  is,  therefore,  :o  be  cenfidered  as 
defigned  to  be  governed  by  an  enemy  ivit ///>/,  and  an  enemy  with- 
out ;  and  every  order  in  fbciety,  whether  civil  or  religious,  is  to- 
vanifh  bef3re  an  union  of  military  defpotifm.' 

He  proceeds  to  (hew,  that  in  joining  ou-rfelves  to  their  alliance 
we  not  only  give  a  fandtion  to  their  rapacity,  but  are  acting  in 
direct  oppofition  to  all  the  maxims  of  found  policy,  by  direct- 
ing our  arms  againft  the  only  power  capable  of  balancing  this 
mighty  triumvirate  —  He  obferves,  that  if  France  is  fufrered  to 
be  under  a  republican  government,  (lie  is  neceflarily  detached 
from  Auftria,  and  as  neceflarily  thrown  into  connections  with 
it}  if  the  ancient  government  is  reftored  by  the.  combined  pow- 
ers. The  author  relates,  in  terms  of  ftrong  and  animated  re- 
probation, the  difmemberment  of  Poland,  and  gives  a  curious 
account,  taken  from  the  works  of  one  of  the  royal  plunderers, 
the  late  king  of  Pruiiia,  of  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  partition. — 
It  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one,  though  it  tends  to  awaken 
painful  feelings  of  indignation  againft  the  authors  of  a  tranfac- 
i-  tior>- 
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tion  fo  villainous,  that  under  any  tolerably  well  regulated  go-' 
vernment,  it  would  have  brought  individuals  who  had  fo  acted 
to  the  gallows.  The  fecond  divifion  was  if  pofhble  ftill  more 
glaringly  flagitious,  as  the  invading  powers  had  guaranteed  the 
remainder  of  their  prey.  Prufha,  according  to  the  idea  of  the 
author,  is  preparing  her  own  deftrudion  by  this  co-operation 
with  Auftria  and  Ruiha,  who  when  they  have  fwallowed  up 
the  reft  of  Europe  will  eafiiy  reduce  their  unequal  partner  to  the 
Hate  of  an  obfequious  dependant.  The  author  endeavours  to 
roufe  the  general  attention  to  the  progrefs  of  this  triumvirate, 
by  mowing  the  confequences  of  unreftained  defpotifm,  not 
only  towards  the  people,  but  towards  the  clergy,  the  ariftocracy, 
and  even  all  the  minor  princes  of  Europe.  The  increafing 
.power  of  RulTiais  defcribedas  particularly  formidable. 

'  Rujfia  is  an  empire  as  lingular  in  its  prefent  ftate,  as  it  was  in 
its  commencement. — She  exhibits  the  picture  of  North  America  in 
Europe,  or  of  an  old  country  and  a  new  country  combined  into  one  ; 
having  a  populat  on  which  (owing  to  eafy  means  of  fubfiflenoe, 
which  render  marriages  early  and  frequent),  augments  one-fifth  in 
every  twenty  years,  in  defiance  of  public  and  private  defpotifm. 
She  difpiays  a  partial  luxury  in  the  midft  of  wildernetTes ;  flic  has  a 
civilized  cabinet  at  the  head  of  a  femi-barbarous  nation  ;  her 
•people  are  obflinate,  yet  docile  ;  and  her  peafants,  though  awed  by 
their  mallei's,  yet  are  brave  when  foldiers. — With  thirty  millions 
of  people,  which  are  thus  rapidly  and  progrejfively  increafing,  Rufiia 
is  placed  invulnerable,  in  the  north-eaflern  corner  of  Europe.  Her 
territories  are  bounded  by  defarts,  by  woods,  and  by  inhospitable 
•climates ;  file  derives  ftrengfhfrom  the  very  barrennefsand  diiFunou 
of  her  empire  ;  and  fhe  is  fituated  out  of  the  reach  of  all  maritime 
approaches,  though  herfelf  poflelling  a  confidcrable  navy  for  ffinjkse 
purpofes.  She  has  alio  myriads  of  difcipliiied  forces,  and  a  peculiar 
flrength  in  light  troops  for  keeping  in  awe  large  -tracts  of  country  ; 
and  almoft  all  her  forces  combat  with  the  advantage  of  different  re- 
ligious prejudices,  which  kfien  die  terrors  of  death;  and  they  are 
alfo  peculiarly  hardy  and  capable  of  fatigue.  If  her  empire  is  vail 
in  its  extent,  her  troops,  her  iailors,  and  her  ftores,  move  through 
it  with  incredible  celerity,  owing  to  water  communications,  and  to 
the  abundance  of  horfes  belonging  to  her  peafantry,  which  admit 
'of  conveyances  by  pofi,  (either  in  waggons,  or  elfe  in  fledges  upon  the 
fhow,)  both  for  her  farces  and  for  warlike  fores. — At  the  end  of  her 
3aft  war  but  one-,  flic  remitted  taxes  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  juil 
concluded,  flie  has  not  augmented  them. — She  loft  s  fubjeccs  in  war, 
twt  replaces  them  by  thofe  whom  fhe  vanquifhes,  or  by  the  excels 
of  the  number  born  from  her  own  people  over  thofe  which  die  ;  fhe 
■Sncreafes,  therefore,  both  in  war  and  hi  peace  ;  and  it  is  this  internal 
-or  this  extraneous  incrcafe  of  men,  accompanied  at  liit  fame  time 
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with  an  augmentation  of  cultivation,  of  arts  and  of  wealth,  which' 
(unnoticed  by  the  reft  of  Europe,)  enables  her,  upon  every  ftruggle,; 
to  appear  with  renewed  and  accumulated  ftrength. — Laftly,  fhe 
fkirts  the  whole  northern  frontier  of  Afia  ;  fhe  poflefles  the  means  of 
attacking  its  rich  weftern  flank  completely  from  north  to  fbuth ; 
and  (fince  diflance  is  nothing  to  Ruffians,)  fhe  is  not  without  accefs 
to  its  eaftern  flank,  and  to  the  rich  mines  of  Weftern  America  ;  but 
above  all,  (in  confequence  of  having  the  means  of  invading  our  Eaft- 
Tndiarf  pofTeflions  from  the  north,  facilitated  by  the  help  of  water 
carriage  on  great  lakes  and  defcending  rivers  ;  as  well  as  by  having 
a  probable  opportunity  through  the  aid  of  Auftria,  of  commanding 
one  or  both  of  the  two  navigations  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Perfian 
Gulph,)  fhe  feems  to  draw  clofe  to  the  moment  of  obtaining  pof- 
feflion   of  that  communication   between  ivejrern  ana*  eajlern  nations^ 
which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  has  uniformly  and  fignally  aggrandiz- 
ed thofe  who  have  held  it. — In  one  word,  fhe  is  become  the  modern 
northen  hive,  pouring  forth,  not  diforderly,  but  marfhalled  and  obe- 
dient fwarms,  increafing  yearly  in  their   numbers  by  land  and  by 
•fea,  all  recognizing  a  common  chief^  whofe  watchful  eyes  turn  alike 
to  the  eaft  and  to  the  weft,  to  fearch  for  opportunities  of  plunder, 
either  in  company:  or  alone ;  rendering  barbarians  her  immediate  in- 
ftruments,  and  the  rich  her  certain  victims;,  and  being  likely  foon 
to  poflefs  that  moft  dangerous  of  all  combinations  ;  namely,  numbers,, 
arms,,  and  wealths 

When  Auftria  and  Ruflla  have  fucceeded  in  gathering  into 
their  vortex  one  after  another  of  the  fecondary  ftates  of  Europe, 
the  Obferver  predicts  that  their  ambition  will  be  excited  to  re- 
vive in  their  perfons  the  eaftern  and  weftern  empires,  a  fhad'ow 
of  which  ftill  remains  in  their  refpective  titles.  He,  therefore, 
calls  upon  us  to  direct  our  fears  and  our  precautions  towards 
that  quarter  where  there  is  the  moft  danger, 

*  During  the  prefent  century,  we  have  loft  no  territory  to  France, 
even  though  fhe  ha3  been  fupported'fc>y  Spain,  Holland,  and  America ; 
but  have  regularly  gained  ground  upon  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
triumvirs  have  of  late  years  been  large  and  conftant  accumulators  of- 
power ;  and  the  obferving  eye  can  fee  no  traces  of  any  returning 
footjlcps  from  their  fatal  den ;  for  if  they  lofe  any  thing,  it  is  only 
to  one  another; and  their  internal  balance,  whenever  thus  difturbedr 
is  foon  re-adjufted,  by  means  of  new  plunder  raviflied  from  their 
defencelefs  neighbours.— What  weaknefs  then  is  it  in  us,  refeatful- 
ly  to  purfue  the  ignis  fatuus  of  French  politics  into  fwamps  and- 
c.nagmires,  without  obferving  the  flaming  mafs  of  lava  which  is  not' 
only  formed,  but  pouring  forth  behind  us  ?  Shall  we  dread  the  froth 
and  foam,  the  noife  and  fury  of  the  wave,  which  beats  but  without 
uverpaffing  the  rock  on  which  we  ftand ;  and  neglect  the  tide  of  pow- 
it\  which  is  filently  rifing  to  overwhelm  us  >  Shall  we  be  afraid  of 
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the  ftrength  depending  upon  fever  and  convulfion,  and  view  with 
unconcern,  that  which  depends  upon  fixed  ftaminaand  conftitutional 
habit  ?  Shall  we  only  ftruggle  againft  the  fmaller  evils-  which  France 
has  it  not  in  her  power  to  accomplifh,  and  has  even  ceafedto  threaten  ; 
rather  than  againft  the  greater  ones,  which  the  triumvirs  can  certain- 
ly produce,  whenever  they  have  but  the  inclination,  and  their  fecrecy 
refpecting  which  renders  but  the  more  certain  ?  Shall  we  be  terrified 
at  the  difcords  of  France,  and  not  be  alarmed  at  the  union  of  free- 
booters ;  when  the  triteft  of  proverbs  tells  us,  that  the  honeft  have 
always  fomething  to  fear,  whenever  thofe  who  are  lets  honeft  agree 
ttooivell?' 

The  author  difcufles  at  length,  the  great  queftion  of  the  pre- 
fent  war  upon  a  variety  of  grounds,  and  confiders  it,  whether 
victorious  or  unfortunate,  as  pregnant  with  evils  both  to  our 
internal  liberty  and  our  external  fituation  amongfl  the  powers 
of  Europe.  He  takes  pains  to  eftablith  the  unwillingnefs  of 
the  French  to  break  with  England,  and  confiders  the  dimiffion 
of  M.  Chauvelin  as  a  virtual  declaration  of  war — to  the  objec- 
tions made  againft  the  fraternizing  fpirit  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, he  anfwers,  by  referring  to  the  intriguing  fpirit  of  their 
old  monarchy,  and  the  fraternizing  practices  of  the  triumvirate-— 
to  the  objection  that  we  have  no  one  with  whom  to  treat,  he 
anfwers,  treat  with  the  powers  that  be— thofe  are  the  people 
-to  make  peace  with,  with  whom  you  are  making  war.  Peace  does 
not  imply  alliance.  It  would  perhaps  be  better,  he  adds,  if 
Great  Britain  were  at  peace  with  all  and  in  alliance  with  none. 
Among  the  various  reafons  given  by  this  maftefly  writer  (rea- 
fons  which  are  not,  we  prefume,  grown  lefs  forcible  finee  the 
publication  of  the  work)  for  opening  an  immediate  negociatioiij 
we  fhall  quote  the  following,  becaufe  it  may  be  level  to  the  com- 
prehensions of  thofe  who  confefs  themfelves  to  be  no  politicians, 
but  who  are  the  zealous  partifans  of  the  war,  purely  as  good 
■Chriftians. 

'  There  is  another  rea'fon,  which,  in  my  opinion  equally  relates 
to  the  high  and  the  low,  to  the  government  and  to  the  people,  and 
which  ftrongly  pleads  for  peace  :  I  mean,  the  rapid  rate  at  which  we 
.are  f polling  our  tempers. — We  have  feen  many  perfons  among  us,  of 
all  ranks,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  things  in  France,  who 
yet  have  learned  to  utter  imprecations  the  moft  horrid  againft  a 
whole  nation.  One  is  apt  to  fufpeel:  at  times,  that  we  are  among 
the  pupils  of  Caligula  and  Nero,  when  we  obferve  men  and  even 
women,  who  feem  defirous  that  the  French  nation  ihould  have  but 
one  neck,  that  themfelves  might  ferve  as  the  executioners,  and  find 
fome  who  would  fiddle  while  Paris  was  burning.  Such  fentiments 
.would  certainly  difgrace  the  reprobated  country  of  France  itfejf, 
whofe  mifdeeds  are  made  the  pretended  parent  of  them.  I  muft 
,  B3  here 
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here  add,  that  to  deny  corn  to  the  armies  and  garrifons  of  France 
might  feem  juilifiable,  though  at  the  expence  of  dangerous  meafures 
towards  neutral  powers ;  but  to  deny  corn  to  the  people  of  France* 
and  (like  lord  Auckland)  knowingly  to  favour  either  the  creation  or 
the  operation  of  "famine"  throughout  a  whole  nation  ;  feems  Or 
itrange  relapfe  into  fyftems,  from  which  the  philanthropy  of  modern 
writers  of  all  nations,  and  the  foftening  principles  of  the  age,  had 
once  feemed  to  have  delivered  us ;  efpccially,  as  the  operation  of 
iamine  upon  the  temper  of  a  nation,  is  feldom  regular  and  fyftematic, 
but  commonly  tumultuous  and  uncertain ;  being  much  more  likely 
to  produce,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  maflacre  of  men  of  fubftance 
in  each  little  community  of  France,  than  the  conversion  or  exclu- 
sion of  the  prefent  general  governors  of  it.  But  another  evil  to  re- 
fuit  from  the  fpirit  which  lias  lately  gone  forth  among  us,  is  the  in- 
veteracy endeavoured  to  be  eftabhfhed  again.it  the  French  nation, 
which  tending  to  generate  fimilar  paffions  on  their  fide,  a  fecond 
road  may  thence  be.  opened  for  a  return  to  all  our  mutual  ancient 
animofity  andinfanity  ;  and  thus  future  minifters  and  ages  may  long 
have  to  rue  the  errects  of  a  conduct,  which  will  have  again  alienat- 
ed from  each  other  two  great  nations  ;  who,  as  living  fo  near  each 
other,  are  highly  interefted  in  mutual  peace,  the  eftablifhment  of 
which  between  them  would  probably  lead  to  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  mankind.' 

Such  are  the  fcntiments  and  fuch  the  reafoning.  of  our  re- 
fpeclable  author,  From  whom  what  we  have  quoted  will  ferve 
to  ihew  how  liberal  are  the  one  and  how  forcible  the  other. 
Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  with  regard  to  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  Ruilia  and  Auftria,  he  indulges  too. 
much  to  fpeculation,  and  countenances,  at  lead  by  eafy  in- 
ference, a  fyftem  of  interference  as  bad  as  what  he  reprobates 
with  regard  to  France.     For  when  he  fpeaks  of  c  preventing, 
any  new  accemon  to  the  Itrength  of  the  triumvirs/  of  further 
1  endeavouring  to  decompofe  this  mighty  mafs  of  mifchief/  and 
propoies  for  that  purpofe  that  *  a  fpeedy,'  and,  he  adds  indeed, 
*  if  pofiYole,  a  fpontaneous  divifion  of  the  Ruffian  territories' 
:ld  take  phice  between  the  ifiue  of  the  prefent  empref?,' 
on  he  talks  '  of  renovating  the  power  of  the  Turks  by  en- 
gaging them  to  receive  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  foreigners 
their  pay/   and  infills  that  e  the  triumvirs  mould  not  be 
I,  even  by   means  of  exchanges,  to  arrange  their  do- 
minions in  any  form  more  commodious  to  themfelves  than  the 
prefent/  what  is  it,  but  to  plunge  us  into  all  the  labyrinth  of 
itinerrtal  and  extraneous  politics,  from   which,  under  the 
romantic  notion  of  keeping  up  the  baliance  of  Europe,  this 
<it-ry  has  fuffered  fo  much.--:If,  fays  the  author,  we  did  right 
ly  in  countenancing  the  German  league  formed  againft 

Auftria, 
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Aiiftria,  and  if  formerly  the  wars  about  fucceflions,  wars  for 
-the  Proteftant  intereft,  &c.  were  defenfible — the  prefent  is  a 
parallel  occafion.  Very  true,  if-^but  if  we  have  on  former 
occafions  wafted  our  blood  and  treafure  in  fettling  this  imagina- 
nary  balance,  and  after  long  wars,  have  found  ourfelves  by 
fome  unforfeen  occurrence,  as  in  the  war  for  the  Spanifh  iuc- 
ceflion,  jufl  where  we  fet  out,  ought  it  not  to  teach  us  to  con- 
line  ourfelves  to  the  plain  path  of  making  war  only  to  repel  ac- 
tual injury.  Speculations  which  involve  in  them  the  rife  and 
fall  of  empires,  are  too  big  for  the  powers  of  man.  If  there  is 
to  arife  in  Europe  another  univerfal  monarchy,  it  will  depend 
upon  circumftances  and  a  (late  of  things  which  our  feeble  po- 
litical manoeuvres  can  neither  bring  on  nor  retard.  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  lifteth,  and  the  tide  of  fuccefs  heaves  fome- 
times  on  this  more  and  fometimes  on  that,  from  caufes  fo  nice 
and  variable  as  to  baffle  all  calculation.  Let  every  nation  then 
be  content  to  refill  only  fpecific  a£ls  of  aggreffion,  either  to- 
wards herfelf,  or,  if  her  generofity  leads  her  to  do  it,  towards 
others:  all  elfe  is  fpeculation  ;  and  the  invariable  experience  of 
hiftory  will  tell  us  that  one  [peculation  is  nearly  as  good  as  an- 
other.—-The  author  indeed  does  not  pufh  his  reafoning  {o  far 
as  to  advife  us  to  go  to  war  to  reduce  the  power  of  Auflria  and 
jP-uflia,  but  the  interference  he  hints  at  manifeftly  leads  to  it. 
How  for  inflaHce  fhould  we  relifh  the  being  told  that  the  king 
muft  divide  his  fucceflions,  give  Havover  (fuppofe)  to  one 
branch,  and  our  Eaft  India  poiTeflions  to  another,  Jell  we  fhould 
grow  too  powerful.  —  Certainly  however  the  author's  ar- 
guments are  fufficiently  valid  againft  flrengthening  and  co- 
operating with  powers  fo  formidable  and  fo  flagitious. 

In  the  Preface,  the  Calm  Obferver  difcuiTes  fome  of  thofe 
general  queflions  of  internal  government  which  have  been  agi- 
tated in  the  writings  of  Burke  and  Paine,  and  he  (hows  himfelf 
to  have  adopted  temperate  and  guarded  fentiments  of  liberty. 

We  beg  leave,  before  we  conclude,  to  notice  to  the  author  a 
paiTage  in  which  through  inadvertence  he  feems  to  have  con- 
founded Atheills  and  Dcifls,  between  whom  the  difference  is, 
literally  fpeakmg,  immenfe.      It  is  as  follows  : 

*  The  raft  of  thefe  impreflions  is  owing  to  the  fnppofed  atheifm 
of  the  French  nation\  which  might  be  combated  by  a  peremptory 
denial  of  the  fact  from  perfonal  knowledge ;  though  I  muft  admit, 
that  many  individuals  doubt,  and  not  a  few  deny,  the  exiftence  of 
a  God.  But  I  have  often  afked,  (as  I  find  the  refpectable  Mr.  Wyvil 
has  done.)  why  it  is  if  this  fpecies  of  argument  is  valid,  that  we 
fend  an  embaffy  to  China ;  the  governors  of  which  country,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hume,  are  the  only  regular  body  of  deifts  in  the 
univerfe;  being  the  difciples  of  Confucius,  and  having  no  priefts 


irreligious  eftablifliment  whatever! 
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We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  mafterly  writer,  by  no  means, 
however,  joining  in  the  wifii  he  expreites  of  the  leave  being  a 
final  one.  We  are  willing  to  indulge  him  in  concealing  himielf 
from,  but  we  cannot  allow  him  todefert,  the  public. 

Medical  Commentaries  for  the  Tear  1 793.  Exhibiting  a  concife 
View  of  the  lateji  and  mof?  important  Difcovcries  in  Medi- 
cine and  Medical  Philcfophy,  collected  a-nd  publijhed  by  An- 
drevj  Duncan,  M.  D.  F.  R.  and  A.  $S.  Ed.  %vo.  6s. 
Boards.     Robinfons.     1 79-f* 

TX7E  meet  Dr.  Duncan,  in  his  annual  orbit,  under  fome 
*  difadvantages.  The  caufes  we  have  often  alluded  to, 
which  have  occafioned  fome  little  irregularity  in  our  progref^ 
five  accounts  of  Medical  and  Philofophical  Works,  have  en- 
abled him  to  precede  us  in  fome  fubje£U.  But,  as  our  diffi- 
culties are  in  a  great  degree  removed,  we  trull  that  we  mall 
foon,  as  indeed  the  nature  of  our  work  requires,  again  anti- 
cipate the  flower  progrefs  of  an  annual  publication.  This  vo- 
lume is,  in  many  refpects,  valuable  :  its  contents  are  in  gene- 
ral well  chofen  ;  and,  though  the  Eflays  do  not  rife  above  their 
ufual  mediocrity,  yet  the  interefting  nature  of  a  few  renders 
this  part  of  the  volume  lefs  tedious  than  we  have  ufu*lly 
found  i;. 

Among  the  works  examined,  we  find  Dr.  Valli's  Expert 
ments  on  Animal  Electricity,  Dr.  Fowler's  Experiments  on 
the  famefubject,  Dr.  Beddoes' Obfervations  on  the  Nature  and 
Cure  of  Calculus,  &c.  Mr.  fiome's  Obfervations  on  Ulcers, 
from  the  Tranfa&ions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge ;  Dr.  Webfter's  Facts, 
tending  to  mow  the  Connection  of  the  Stomach  with  Life, 
JDifeafe,  and  Recovery ;  Mr.  Bell's  Trcatife  on  the  Gonor- 
rhoea and  Lues ;  Dr.  Trotter's  Obfervations  on  the  Scurvy; Dr. 
Wade's  Paper  on  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  the  Dis- 
orders of  Seamen  and  Soldiers,  in  Bengal ;  Mr.  Earle's  Trea^- 
t,ife  on  the  Hydrocele,  and  Dr.  Currie's  Account  of  the  re- 
markable Effects  of  a  Shipwreck  on  Mariners,  from  the  Phi* 
lofophicalTran factions,  we  have  already  noticed.  Dr.  Fow- 
ler's and  Mr.  Bell's  works  alone  have  not  yet  occurred ;  and 
Dr.  Valli's,  from  the  extent  of  our  examination,  is  not  yet 
concluded. 

The  mil  ElTay  which  claims  our  attention,  is  entitled 
Tradtatus  dc  Roborantium  in  Rheumatifmo  Arthritico  Necef- 
fitate,  by  Dr.  Buchhave,  from  the  Copenhagen  Tranfactions. 
It  is  far  from  unexceptionable,  either  in  the  arguments  or  the 
practice.  The  defign  is  to  recommend  the  united  efficacy  of 
tyacuants  and  tonics,  a  practice  Sufficiently  rational,  but  the 

ide^ 
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idea  is  not  purfued  with  propriety ;  for  the  only  medicines* 
recommended,  are  the  gum  urbanum  and  theguaiacum — Per- 
haps the  general  view,  purfued  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with 
a  better  choice  of  the  medicines  employed,  might  be  highly 
falutary. 

1  Dr.  Callifen's  Obfervatio  de  Diarrhoea  cum  Obftructione 
Alvi  baud  infrequenti  connubio,  from  the  fame  collection,  is 
not  very  important.  Every  practitioner  knows,  that  fcybala 
often  remain  in  the  bowels,  and  elude  a  violent  and  continued 
diarrhoea :  the  cafe  recorded  difFers  only  in  the  quantity  of 
faeces  collected,  which  refembled  to  the  touch,  externally,  an 
inteftinal  concretion.  The  ball  was  brought  down  by  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  broken  by  the  forceps  introduced,  when 
it  had  reached  the  anus. 

Dr.  Buchhave's  Experiments  on  the  Ufe  of  the  AtropaBela- 
dona  in  Chincough,  in  Rabies  Canina,  Melancholy  Mania, 
and  Epilepfy,  are  more  valuable.  In  rabies  canina  it  is  faid 
to  have  fu'ec*  eded  :  in  pertufhs,  it  was  given  to' infants,  within 
the  firft  year,  in  the  dole  of  half  a  grain  ;  to  patients  between 
one  and  two  years  he  gave  a  full  grain,  to  thofe  of  eight  years 
old  two  grains,  and  to  thofe  beyond  their  twentieth  year  four 
grains.  It  produced  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  narcotic  vegetables, 
but  was  fuccefsful.  After  ufing  it,  the  difeafe  feldom  conti- 
nued more  than  fourteen  days.  Emetics  were  interpofed  every 
three  or  four  days. 

Ptom  the  Copenhagen  Tranfactions  we  alfo  find  an  attempt 
to  eftablifh  the  ufe  of  opium  in  fyphilis,  by  M.  Schonheyder  ; 
but  the  various,  accurate  trials,  by  many  of  the  moil  able 
practitioners,  have  decided  againft  it.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  impropriety  in  having  numerous  facts  collected  on  each 
fide. 

M.  Seguin's  New  Obfervations  on  Refpiration  and  Animal 
Heat  deferve  attention ;  yet,  perhaps,  his  effay  contains  lit- 
tle that  is  new,  Dr.  Prieitley,  Lavoiiier,  and  Crawford,  have 
anticipated  his  mod  material  remarks,  and  he  has  only  united 
the  fcattered  limbs.     We  (hall  felect  the  theory : 

'  In  the  lungs,  oxygen  gas  is  decompofed,  in  confequence  of  the 
affinity  of  the  carbonated  hydrogen  of  the  blood  for  oxygen,  being 
greater  than  that  of  oxygen  for  caloric,  and  of  carbonated  hydrogen 
for  blood.  In  proportion  as  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed:  the  caloric  com- 
bines itfelf  with  the  venous  blood,  which,  in  lofing  its  carbonated 
hydrogen,  becomes  arterial,  and  has  its  capacity  for  containing 
caloric  immediately  augmented.  But  the  blood,  now  arterial,  in 
circulating  through  the  body,  gradually  abforbs  carbonated  hydrogen, 
repafies  to  the  venous  ftate,  and  lets  loofe  a  portion  of  its  caloric,  \i\ 
proportion  as  its  capacity  for  containing  it  is  diminifhed.      The  a{- 
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fnoft  uniform  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  body  is  then  owing  to 
the  fucceffive  changes  of  arterial  blood  to  venous  throughout  the 
body,  and  of  venous  to  arterial  in  the  lungs.  It  is  alfo  a  confe- 
quence  of  this  fad,  that  the  greater  temperature  of  fome. parts  of  the 
body  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  arterial  blood  abforbing  more  carbonated 
hydrogen,  or  its  becoming  venous  more  rapidly. 

4  M.  Seguin  terminates  his  memoir  with  fome  important  confe- 
rences, drawn  from  thefe  obfervations.  ( 

4  iy?,  The  cold  fit  at  the  beginning  of  fevers-  coincides  with  the 
ciminution  in  the  number  of  pulfations  and  infpirations. 

4  zd,  The  increafed  heat,  which  fucceeds  the  cold  fit,  is  owing 
to  the  accelerated  circulation  and  refpiration. 

•  $4i  The  burning  heat  of  putrid  fevers  depends  upon  the  putres- 
cent ftate  of  the  fyftem,  which  increafes  the  proportion  of  carbonated 
irydrogen  in  the  biood,  and  detaches  its  caloric. 

•  4/i,  The  heat  of  inilamed  parts  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe, 
^^^tmited  to  accelerated  circulation. 

I  In  the  preient  memoir,  M.  Seguin  prefents  the  beginning  only 
of  a  moft  important  inquiry  refpecthig  the  philofophy  of  the  animal 
body ;  for  he  has  treated  of  only  of  one  of  the  phaenomena  of  refpira- 
tion. We  are  here  informed,  that  in  conjunction  with  M.  Lavcifier,  he 
igaged  in  experiments  oiuiigeftion,  tending  to  (how  the  influence 
which  infpiration  has  in  the  combination  of  chyle  with  blood  ;  winch 
will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  advancement  of  medical  faience.' 

We  remember  pointing  out,  in  a  former  volume  of  our  jour* 
•  nal,  and  illuftrating  the  opinion  by  various  facts,  that  all 
uniform  heats  are  probably  owing  to  heat  appearing  in  confe- 
quence  of  decompofitlon.  The  heat  of  mineral  waters,  the 
fubject  that  fuggeited  the  remark,  is  moil  probably  from  this 
fource. 

M.  Margueroh's  chemical  Examination  of  the  Serofity  pro- 
duced by  Blifters,  is  from  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Ajinaift. 
of  Chemilhy,  a  work  which,  in  the  prefent  political  jftats  of 
Europe,  it  may  be  fome  time  before  we  can  overtake. — We 
have  not  been  fo  happy  as  to  meet  with  one  of  the  few  copies 
of  the  later  volumes  which  have  reached  this  country. — We 
{hall  confequentiy  obferve,  in  this  place,  that  ferum  has  more 
gluten  than  feriofity,  and  feriofity  more  than  the  fynoyia  of 
the  joints.  The  proportion  of  water  and  of  falts  increafes  in 
the  fame  order:  the  falts  are  the  fame  in  each,  and  the  quarts 
tity  fmall. 

Dr.   Schregers   DhTertation   on  the  Nature  and  medical 

Powers  of  the  Bark  of  the  Fraxinus  Excelhor  is  not  of  great 

importance.     It  is  a  tonic  and  aftringent;  but  Dr.  Schreger 

adds  nothing  to  what  we  formerly  knew  of  its  effects.     The 

•confids  in  the  pharmaceutical  treatment.  Its 

acUve. 
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active  ingredient  dtffolves  in  water :  the  gummy  refin  is  id 
the  Iargefl  proportion;  and  its  ufeful  parts  are  not  volatile. 

Thefe  are  the  different  works  of  which  an  account  is  given : 
they  are  evidently  too  few,  and  convey  no  adequate  view  of 
the  medical  literature  of  the  year.  It  could  be  wifhed  that 
this  part  of  the  Commentaries  was  extended  farther,  and  the 
more  trifling  observations  of  the  next  part  omitted. — But  we 
defpair  of  a  reform  fo  much  more  troublefome  and  inconve- 
nient. 

The  firfl  Effay,  among  the  Medical  Obfervations,  is  by  Dr. 
John  Crawford,  on  the  Virtues  of  the  native  Camphor;  but 
he  is  furely  miftaken  in  fuppofmg  the  different  kinds  of  cam- 
phor, and  its  different  properties,  hitherto  unknown. 

The  Epidemic  Fever  of  Grenada,  defcribed  by  Mr,  Chc& 
holm  in  the  next  Article,  was  evidently  an  hepatitis,  and  the 
treatment  with  mercury  and  opium  very  fuccefsful.  The  acr 
count  is  genuine  and  important.  The  light  yellow  urine,  Hke^_ 
Madeira,  which  tinges  linen  of  the  fame  colour,  is  the  beft 
diagnoflic  of  an  affection  of  the  liver.  Turbid  urine,  like  un^ 
fined  porter,  (hows  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  fever. 
Mr.  Drummond's  Obfervations  refpe&ing  the  Guinea  Worm, 
only  (bow  that  the  irritation  of  the  worm,  if  the  head  is  not 
iecured  when  it  aril  points,  may  produce  troublefome  itching, 
with  cutaneous  affections.  We  fufpe£r,  however,  from  the 
occurrence  of  bumps  in  the  flan,  that  there  was  fome  other 
caufe  of  the  pruritus  :  thefe  are  fymptoms  very  peculiar  to  the 
bites  of  animalcules. 

Mr.  Leny's  account  of  the  boy  who  loft;  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  without  the  lofs  of  any  mental  or  corporeal 
faculty,  is  in  no  refpect  fingular  or  new. 

Dr.  Gordon's  Account  of  an  alarming  Cafe  of  Flooding, 
which  happened  in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  is  not  very 
fingular,  as  the  placenta  was  not  attached  to  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus.  Mr.  Rigby's  plan  of  waiting  for  the  dilatation  of  the 
os  tinea?,  and  fupporting  the  patient  carefully,  feems  to  have 
teen  more  frequently  fuccefsful, 

A  cafe  of  extra  uterine  conception,  afiuming  the  appear- 
ance of  a  retroverted  uterus,  by  the  fame  author,  is  indeed 
fingular.  But  the  os  uteri,  though  elevated  towards  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  was  in  a  natural  ftate.  The  foetus  defcended 
between  the  uterus  and  re&um,  penetrated  the  rectum,  and 
the  bones  were  difcharged  by  the  anus.  Nature  effectually, 
\\\  this  way,  relieved  the  patient. 

A  curious  cafe  of  expectoration  of  bile,  alfo  by  Dr.  Gor- 
don, follows.  After  an  hepatitis,  in  which  probably  fome  ad- 
hefion  took  place,  a  jaundice  came  on,  and  the  bile  formed  a 
paJTaee  through  the  diaphragm,  into  the  bronchus.     Near  an 

|ngli& 
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Englifh  pint  of  pure  bile  was  evacuated  in  this  way,  eveTy 
twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  of  fecreted  bile  cannot, 
however,  be  afcertained  by  this  extraordinary  exertion. 

Mr.  Leeds  next  informs  us  of  his  fuccefs  in  curing  a  cafe  of 
chronic  rheumatifm  with  farfaparilla  in  fubftance.  It  muft  be 
in  fubftance,  if  it  be  ever  ufeful. — The  theoretical  part  is  too 
far  extended,  and  frequently  trifling. 

Another  account,  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  lofs  of  a  part  of 
the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  follows.  The  fracture  of  the  cra- 
nium was  very  confiderable  and  extenfive. 

€  From  the  whole  hiftory  of  this  cafe,  I  think  we  may  draw  the 
following  conclusions : 

4  1 .  That  a  found  irate  of  the  brain  is  not  fo  efTentially  necefTary 
to  life  as  has  been  imagined. 

4  2.  That  it  may  be  very  much  injured,  without  producing  dan- 
gerous, or  even  alarming  confequences.     And, 

'  3.  That  this  cafe  atfords  a  proof,  that  the  brain  may  be  more 
freely  treated,  provided,  in  every  .circumftance,  the  injury  L>  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  compreflion. 

4  This  Jaft  concluiion  is  clearly  pointed  out,  by  attending  to  the 
fituation  ©f  the  patient ;  for  notwithstanding  the  bone  was  beat  in 
upon  the  bram,  the  dura  mater  lacerated,  and  a  quantity  of  braigi 
cxtravafated  between  the  cranium  and  teguments,  no  alarming  fymp- 
tom  enfued.  It  can  only  be  explained  from  that  quantity  of  brain 
getting  immediate  vent,  which  was  necefTary  to  compenfate  for  the 
<Ieprei!ion  of  the  bone,  and  con£equentiy  preventing  its  power  of 
compreflion.' 

We  may  have  another  opportunity  of  entering  on  this  fub- 
ject ;  but  fo  many  inftances  have  occurred  of  a  part  of  the 
brain  being  deftroyed,  without  any  injury,  that  our  author's 
firft  corollary  has  been  long  eftablifhed.  We  may  take  an  op- 
portunity of  mowing,  that  a  fmall  part  of  the  brain  only  is  ne- 
cefTary to  the  corporeal  functions,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the 
mafs  is  only  ufeful  in  forming  extenfive  communications,  and 
preferving',  probably,  a  degree  of  power  to  refift  fuch  injuri- 
ous impreflions,  as  few  may  experience,  and  confequently  few 
find  the  ill  confequence  of. 

The  next  Eft  ay  is  an  account  of  an  inflammatory  difeafe  of 
the  fkin,  alternating  with  affections  of  the  bowels,  which  ajt 
laft  proved  fatal,  by  Mr.  Brown.  Some  circumftances  in  the 
treatment  defer ve  attention.  Quickfilver  was  given,  and  it 
feems  to  have  reached  the  obftrucTed  part  very  foon,  notwith- 
ftanding,  in  fome  of  the  convolutions  of  the  inteftines,  it  muft 
have  afcended.  It  added  weight  to  the  faeces,  for  two  thirds 
of  the  quantity,  not  very  minutely  divided,  was  evacuated,  in 
the  firft  ftool.  Another  circumftance  is,  that,  when  large 
7  quan- 
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quantities  of  water  were  thrown  in,  the  colon  was  filled,  but. 
the  valve  prevented  its  palling  farther ;  yet  tobacco  fmoke  paf- 
ied  through  the  valve,  and  the  fmoke  feemed  more  active  thai* 
any  other  kind  of  injection. 

Dr.  Robertfon  defcribes  a  cafe  where,  by  a  projected  fili- 
cide, the  trachea  had  been  cut  through,  and  the  edges  were 
in  time  healed,  fo  as  to  form  a  callous  wound.  The  edges- 
were  flightiy  fcarified,  and  brought  together  by  ligatures,  and 
covered  by  the  retracted  (kin.  In  (hort,  the  whole  was  fuc- 
cefsfully  treated,  without  any  material  impediment. 

Dr.  Tilton  gives  the  fupplement  of  an  account  of  rabies  ca- 
nina  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Medical  Commentaries.  The 
difeafe  recurred  three  times  ;  but  we  ftrongly  doubt  of  the  dis- 
order having  arifen  from  the  bite.  Recurrence  of  rabies  canina, 
without  frefh  infection,  is  almoft  unprecedented;  and  the 
whole  feems  to  be  a  cafe  of  mania  with  fome  peculiar  fymp- 
toms.  Even  in  her  bell  intervals  an  abhorrence  of  water  at- 
tended her. 

Dr.  Maharg  defcribes,  what  in  northern  climates  is  not  un- 
common, fuppuration  after  eryfipelas  j  a  cafe  of  hernia  con- 
genita, where,  after  reduction,  no  (tools  could  be  obtained,, 
and  a  (hort  imperfect:  defcription  of  an  eryfipelatous  peripneu- 
mony,  from  a  Dr.  S.  The  lad  is  fingular,  but  not  very  un- 
common :  we  have  feen  it  epidemic  more  than  once  ^  and  our 
author  is  right  in  faying*  that  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  up  per- 
fpiration,  efpecially  with  the  addition  of  opium.  —  But  wine* 
and  even  bark,  are  occafionally  neceflary. 

Mr.  Dove's  cafe  of  anafarca*  cured  by  infufion  of  tobacco  ; 
the  cutaneous  eruption,  cured  by  alterative  pills  of  antimony 
and  mercury,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bifhopric ;  a  common  cafe  o£ 
epilepfy  from  a  nervous  affection  of  the  finger,  which  feems- 
greatly  confufed  by  theoretical  difquifitions,  but  which  was 
relieved  by  dividing  the  nerve  •,  and  an  account  of  pulmonary 
eonfumption,  feemingly  relieved  by  abfiinence  from  liquids, 
deferve  no  particular  remark.  . 

The  laft  Effay,  by  Dr.  James  Hamilton,,  jun.  gives  an  ac- 
curate defcription  of  Lowder's  extractor,. with  a  very  judicious- 
diflinction  between  the  different  powers  of  Roonhuyfen's  lever,, 
the  forceps  and  the  extractor  of  Dr.  Lowder. 

'  From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  obvious,  that  the  infrrument  intro- 
duced into  practice  by  Dr.  Lowder,  affords  exactly  the  affiitancer 
)h  the  rirft  order  of  laborious  labour,  which  is  required;  for  it  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  the  propelling  powers,  or  increafes  their  efficacv,. 
by  acting  on  the  body  of  the  child,  without  injuring  any  part  of 
mother. 

s  property  renders  it  of  great  ufe^in  certain  cafes  of  deform- 
ed* 
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*d  pelvis,  viz.  where  the  (liort  diameter  of  the  brim  is  about  three 
inches.  In  fuch  cafe?,  the  long  continued  ftrong  action  of  the  ute- 
rus, often  eventually  forces  the  head  into  the  pelvis:  but  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  is  in  confequence  fo  much  r  that  after  it  has 

proceeded  fo  far,  the  pains  are  entirely  fufpended,  and  the  delivery 
rnuft  necefTarily  be  finifhed  by  the  ufe  of  mechanical  expedients  { 
but  the  child's  life  is  commonly  previoufly  deftroyed,  by  the  com- 
preffion  of  the  brain. 

'  If,  in  fuch  cafes,  it  be  poffible  to  increafe  with  fafety  the  vis  a 
tergo,  the  child  would  then  be  forced  througn  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
vis before  the  woman's  ftrength  were  exhaufted,  and  before  its  life 
were  endangered  ;  confequently,many  children,  commoiily  doomed 
to  inevitable  deitruc~tion,  would  be  prefcrved. 

4  Lowder's  lever,  I  apprehend,  poffefles  this  power.  It  may  be 
calculated,  that,  by  its  ufe,  the  efficacy  of  the  labour-throes  is 
at  leaft  doubted.  Hence  the  child,  in  cafes  of  flight  deformity  of 
the  pelv'.s,*is  forced  through  the  oppofmg  part  within  one  half  of 
the  time  which  would  be  ctherwife  required ;  and  this  is  accom- 
plished without  injury  either  to  the  mother  or  infant ;  for  the  in- 
strument prefles  on  no  part  of  the  former;  and  it  refrs  en  fuch  parts 
of  the  latter,  that  no  harm  can  poflibly  be  done.' 


'  But  however  defmble  it  may  be  to  Icuhn  the  number  of  me- 
chanical expedients,  and  to  Amplify  practice,  I  apprehend,  that 
many  lives  would  be  loft  if  we  poflefied  or  employed  no  fuch  in- 
strument as  the  forceps.  As  they  have  the  property  of  a  lever, 
livery  can  in  many  cafes  be  accomplished  much  more  expeditioufly 
by  them  than  by  Dr.  Lowder's  inftrument.  This  fecms  to  be  the 
fole  advantage  which  they  poffefs  over  it ;  and  that  is  counterba- 
lanced by  feveral  great  disadvantages.  Many  authors,  indeed,  havt 
alleged,  that  the  forceps  have  exclufively  the  power  of  diminiming 
the  fize  of  the  foetal  cranium,  by  the  preflure  of  their  blades,  and 
hence  have  attributed  a  degree  of  pre-eminence  to  them,  which  in 
fact  is  not  their  due  ;  for  as  the  fize  of  the  child's  head  is,  in  natural 
cafes,  diminifhed  as  far  as  is  neceflary,  by  the  contra'c't.ions  of  the 
uterus  forcing  it  forward  through  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  an  increafe 
of  the  vis  a  tergo  will  of  courfe  increafe  that  diminution,  if  the  fhape 
x>f  the  paftage  require  it.  While  Lowder's  lever,  therefore,  po{Me)s 
the  power  of  compreffing  the  cranium  in  common  with  the  forceps, 
it  has  a  decided  fuperiority  over  them  in  this,  that  it  accomplifhes 
that  end  by  fimilar  means  with  nature. 

'  The  great  difadvantages  of  the  forceps  are,  that  they  are  inap- 
plicable when  the  child's  head  is  fituated  high  in  the  pelvis ;  that 
their  application  is  often  difficult  to  the  operator*  and  painful  to  the 
patient ;  and  that,  as  their  centre  of  action  is  en  the  parts  of  the 
patient,  they  mull  injure  her  in  proportion  to  the  refinance  oppofed 
to  the  delivery. 

«  On 
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•  On  the  whole,  then,  in  cafes  of  the  firft  order  of  laborious  b« 
s,  both  inftruments  muft  be  occasionally  hadrecourfe  to.  When 
the  head  is  not  completely  within  the  cavity  of  tke  pelvis,  Lowder's 
tevei*  muft  be  employed  ;  and  even  when  it  is  in  that  position,  the 
fame  means  may  be  ufed,  if  there  be  pains.  But,  when  the  labour- 
throes  are  entirely  fufpended,  or  when  any  circumftance  renders  it 
neceflary  to  terminate  the  delivery  with  expedition,  the  forceps  ought' 
to  be  employed  in  preference  to  every  other  instrument,  if  the  head 
ef  the  child  be  within  their  reach.' 

The  laft  fe£tion  of  the  volume  is,  as  ufual,  Medical  News* 
and  on  this  part,  we  have  ufually  been  concife.  The  ftafcy 
however,  of  the  univerfity,  and  the  new  buildings,  have  for- 
merly claimed  our  attention,  and  it  is  now  neceflary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  fums  fubferibed  have  been  expended,  while  the' 
buildings  are  Hill  unfmifhed.  To  what  this  muft  be  attributed 
is  uncertain — there  was  a  time  when  the  moll  falutary,  ufcfuf 
inftruc"tions,  were  not  fuppofed  to  be  connected  with  fpleri- 
did  domes  and  elegant  architecture:  at  prefent  the  fate  o£ 
fcience  is,  from  the  language  and  folicitations  employed,  feem- 
?ngly  dependant  on  the  new  buildings.  Had  the  patrons  of^ 
the  univerfity  been  as  anxious  in  properly  fupplying  the  vacant! 
©dices,  as  in  raifmg  the  new  buildings,,  the  latter  would  no* 
have  been  neceflary. 

Pudet  hapc  opprobria - 

Et  di<si  potuifle  &  non  dicta  refelli. 

The  death  of  the  principal  furely  deferved  fom'e  notice*, 
from  his  connection  with  the  univeri'ty,  and  from  his  amiable 
conciliating  manners,  independent  of  his  extenfive  literary  ac-* 
quifitions. — But  of  him  and  his  fuccefibr,  if  any  is  appointed^ 
we  find  no  record.  Perhaps  none  is  yet  appointed,  for  it  would 
not  be  eafy  to  find  an  adequate  reprefentative ;  and  few,  ex> 
cept  an  Ajax,  or  an  Ulyfles,  would  covet  the  arms  of 
Achilles. 

Dr.  Faynard's  powder  for  flopping  hemorrhages  feems,  orr 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Odier,  to  be  the  charcoal  of  beech  wood* 
in  powder.-  Even  internally,  a  tea  fpoonful  three  or  fouf' 
times  a  day  is  fa  id  to  be  very  fuccefsful. 

The  only  other  information  we  fhall  notice  is  that  of  two- 
treatifes  on  cutaneous  affections  by  Drs.  Willah  and  Garnet, 
with  coloured  plates,  defigns  which  we  fully  approve  of,  and 
works  which  we  impatiently  expect  to- fee, 
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rpHE  remaining  articles  in  this  hiftory  are  comprifed  under 
*  the  heads  Agriculture,  Government,  and  Com- 
merce. The  former  includes  a  particular  defcription  of  the 
fugar-cane,  its  hiftory,  and  mode  of  cultivation,  and  the  fe- 
veral  precedes  it  undergoes  in  the  making  of  fugar  and  rum* 
In  this  part  of  the  work,  although  we  meet  with  fome  things 
which  are  not  new  to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  agriculture 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  yet  there  are,  at  the  fame  time, 
many  original  and  important  obfervations  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  a  long  feries  of  years,  and  which  entitle  Mr.  Ed- 
wards to  no  inconfiderable  rank  among  the  Scriptores  de  re  ruf- 
tlca>  the  Youngs  and  Marfhalls,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
refcue  the  art  from  the  errors  of  indolence,  and  the  ignorance 
of  hereditary  practice.  In  difcufling  thefe  fubjects,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards refers  chiefly  to  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  as  his  own  ex- 
perience was  confined  to  that  ifland,  but  occafionally  marks  the 
variations  of  fyftcm  in  the  others,  from  the  beft  authorities. 

In  treating  of  the  capital  necelTary  in  the  fettlement  or  pur- 
chafe  of  a  fugar  plantation,  which  confifts  of  three  parts,  the 
hnds,  the  buildings,  and  the  frock — he  informs  us  that  the  bu- 
fijiefs  of  fugar  planting  is  a  fort  of  adventure,  in  which  the 
man  who  engage?,  mult  engage  deeply.  A  Bntifh  country 
gentleman,  who  is  content  to  jog  on  without  rifque  on  the 
moderate  profits  of  his  own  moderate  farm,  will  ftartle  to  hear 
that  it  requires  a  capital  of  no  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,  to  embark  in  this  employment  with  a  fair  profpecl:  of 
advantage  J  for,  it  muft  be  underltood  that  the  annual  contin- 
gencies of  a  fmall  or  moderate  plantation,  are  very  nearly 
equal  to  thofe  of  an  eftate  of  three  times  the  magnitude. 
Thefe  facts  are  explained  by  calculations,  for  which  we  mult 
refer  to  the  work  itfelf,  and  the  author  concludes  the  fubje£t 
with  the  following  remarks  : 

«  Admitting  even  that  his  (the  planter's)  prudence,  or  good  for- 
tune, may  be  filch  as  to  exempt  him  from  moft  of  the  lofles  and  ca- 
lamities that  have  been  enumerated,  it  mull  nevertheless  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  fngar  planter  is  at  once  both  landlord  and  tenant  on 
his  property.  In  contrafting  the  profits  of  a  Weft  Indian  planta- 
tion with  thofe  of  a  landed  cftate  in  Great  Britain,  this  circumflance 
is  commonly  overlooked ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  an 
Englifh  proprietor,  in  ftating  the  income  which  he  receives^from 
his  capital,  includes  not  in  his  eftimate  the  profits  made  by  his  ta- 
nantSi  Thefe  conftitute  a  diflinct  object,  and  are  ufuaily  reckoned 
equal  to  the  clear  annual  rent  which  is  paid  to  the  proprietor.  Thus 
a  farm  in  England,  producing  an  income  of  jf  per  ce?it.  to  the 

owner, 
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owner,  is  in  fact  proportionably  equal  to  a  fugar  plantation  yielding 
double'the  profit  to  the  planter  ;  and  poiTefTes,  befides  all  that  ftabili- 
tv,  certainty,  and  fecurity,  the  want  of  which  is  the  great  drawback 
on  the  latter.  An  Englifh  gentleman,  when  either  extreme  of  dry 
or  wet  weather  injures  the  crop  on  his  lands,  has  no  other  concern 
in  the  calamity  than  fuch  as  the  mere  feelings  of  humanity  may 
dictate,  and  it  is  but  juftice  to  him  to  fay,  that,  fo  long  as  the  ftock 
of  his  tenant  is  found  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  his  rent,  he  commonly 
difplays  the  moft  perfect  philofophy  and  compofure  under  the  poor 
tenant's  misfortunes.  Nor  is  he  under  the  difagreeable  neceflity  in 
time  of  war,  of  paying  large  premiums  for  infuring  his  eftate  from 
capture  by  a  foreign  enemy.  This  ia  another  tax,  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Weft  Indian,  refident  in  Great  Britain,  muft  add  to  his  ex- 
pences  ;  or  fubmit  to  the  difagreeable  alternative  of  palling  many  an 
uneafy  day  and  (leeplefs  night,  in  dreadful  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his 
pofleflions,  and  the  future  fubfiftence  of  his  family ;— haraffed,  per- 
haps, at  the  fame  time,  by  creditors  whofe  importunity  increafes  as 
their  fecurity  becomes  endangered. 

*  To  this  account  of  the  taxes,  contingencies,  and  impofitions 
laid  on  the  fugar  planter,  muft  likewife  be  added  feme  part,  at  leafed 
of  the  high  duties  on  his  produce,  which  fwell  the  revenues  of 
Great  Britain.  The  general  opinion,  I  well  know,  confiders  it  as  a 
certain  and  eftablifhed  fact,  that  all  thefe  duties  fall  ultimately  on 
the  confumer.  I  fhajl  hereafter  point  out,  and  I  truft  with  fuch 
precifion  and  certainty,  as  will  admit  of  no  difpute,  in  what  cafes 
they  fall  on  the  confumer,  and  in  what  cafes  on  the  planter.  No 
queftion  has,  I  think,  been  more  ftrangely  mifunderftood  than  this, 
and  yet  none,  in  my  opinion,  is  fufceptive  of  clearer  illuftration; 
but  as  the  confideration  of  this  matter  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
commercial  fyftem  eftablifhed  between  Great  Britain  and  her  fugar 
colonies,  it  is  unneceflary  at  this  time  to  enter  on  the  inveftigation ; 
my  prefent  intention  being  only  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  the  du- 
ties payable  in  the  mother  country,  on  the  produce  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies, are  not  wholly  to  be  overlooked,  in  a  fair  eftimate  of  the  ex- 
pences  to  which  the  planter  is  liable. 

'  But  there  is  a  queftion,  naturally  arifing  from  the  premifes,  to 
which  it  is  proper  that  I  fhould,  in  this  place,  give  an  anfwer ;  and 
it  is  this  :  feeing  that  a  capital  is  wanted  which  few  men  can  com- 
mand, and  considering  withal,  that  the  returns  are  in  general  but 
fmall,  and  at  beft  uncertain,  how  has  it  happened  that  the  fugar 
iflands  have  been  fo  rapidly  fettled,  and  many  a  great  eftate  pur- 
chafed  in  the  mother  country,  from  the  profits  that  have  accrued 
from  their  cultivation  ?  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  thofe  who  make 
fuch  enquiries,  would  enquire,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  un- 
happy perfons  have  been  totally  and  irretrievably  ruined,  by  adven- 
turing in  the  cultivation  of  thefe  iflands,  without  polleffing  any  ade- 
quate means  to  fupport  them  in  fuch  great  undertakings  ?  On  the 
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failure  of  fome  of  thefe  unfortunate  men,  vaft  eftates  have  indeed 
been  raifed  by  perfons  who  have  had  money  at  command :  men. 
there  are  who,  reflecting  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
circumftance,  behold  a  fugar  planter  ftruggling  in  diftrefs.  with  the 
fame  emotions  as  are  felt  by  the  Cornifli  peafants  in  contemplating 
a  fhipwreck  on  the  coaft,  and  haften-  with  equal  rapacioufnefs  to 
participate  in  the  fpoil.  Like  them  too,  they  fometimes  hold  out 
falfe  lights  to  lead  the  unwary  adventurer  to  deftruction;  more  es- 
pecially if  he  has  any  thing  confiderable  of  his-  own  to  fet  out  with. 
Money  is  advanced,  and  encouragement  given,  to  a  certain  point ; 
but  a  flrilful  practitioner  well  knows  where  to  flop  :  he  is  aware 
what  very  large  funis  muft  be  expended  in  the  purchafe  of  the  free- 
hold, and  in  the  firft  operations  of  clearing  and  planting  the  lands, 
and  erecting  the  buildings,  before  any  return  can  be  made.  One 
third  of  the  money  thus  expended,  he  has  perhaps  furnimed  ;  but 
the  time  foon  arrives  when  a  further  advance  is  requiiite  to  give  life 
and  activity  to  the  fyftem,  by  the  addition  of  the  negroes  and  the 
flock.  Now  then  is  the  moment  for  oppreffion,  aided  by  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  and  the  procefs  of  office,  to  reap  a  golden  harveft. 
If  the  property  anfwers-  expectation,  and  the  lands  promife  great  re- 
turns, the  fagacious-  creditor,  inftead  of  giving  further  aid,  or  leav- 
ing his  too  confident  debtor  to  make  the  beft  of  his  way  by  his  own 
exertions,  pleads  a  fudden  and  unexpected  emergency  ;  and  infifts 
on  immediate  re-payment  of  the  fum  already  lent.  The  law, -on  this 
occafion,  is  far  from  being  chargeable  with  delay ;  and  avarice  is 
inexorable.  A  fale  is  hurried  on,  and-  no  bidders  appear  but  the 
creditor  himfelf.  Ready  money  is-  required  in  payment,  and  every 
one  fees  that  a  further  fum  will  be  wanting  to  make  the  eftate  pro- 
ductive. Few  therefore  have  the  means,  who  have  even  the  wifhr, 
efficacioufly.  to  affift  the  devoted  victim.  Thus,  the  creditor  gets 
the  eftate  at  his  own  price,  commonly  for  his  firft  advance,  while 
the  miferable  debtor  hasreafon  to  thank  his  itars  if,  confoling  him- 
felf with  only  the  loft  of  his  own  original  capital,  and  his  labour  for 
a  feries  of  years,  he  efcapes  a  prifon  for  life. 

4  That  this  is  no  creation  of  the  fancy,  nor  even  an  exaggerated 
picture,  the  records  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  all  or  moft  of  our 
iflands  (Jamaica  efpecially)  and  the  recollection  of  every  inhabitant, 
furnifh  inconteftable  proof.  At  the  fame  time  it  cannot  juflly  be 
denied  that  there  are  creditors,  efpecially  among  the  BritifTi  mer- 
chants, of  a  very  different  character  from  thofe  that  have  been  de- 
fcribed,  who,  having  advanced  their  money  to  refident  planters,  not 
in  the  view  of  deriving  undue  advantages  from  their  labours  and  ne- 
ceffities,  but  folely  on  the  fair  and  honourable  ground  of  reciprocal 
benefit,  have  been  compelled,  much  againlt  their  inclination,  to. 
become  planters  themfelves  ;  being  obliged  to  receive  unprofitable 
Weft  Indian  eftates  in  payment,  or  lofe  their  money  altogether. 
I  have  known  plantations  transferred  in  this  manner,  which  are  a 

burthen 
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burthen  inftead  of  a  benefit  to  the  holder ;  and  are  kept  up  fblely 
in  the  hope  that  favourable  crops,  and  an  advance  in  the  prices  of 
Weft  Indian  produce,  may,  fome  time  or  olher,  invite  purchafers. 
Thus  oppreflion  in  one  clafs  of  creditors,  and  grofs  injuftice  towards 
another,  contribute  equally  to  keep  up  cultivation  in  a  country, 
where,  if  the  rifques  and  lofTes  are  great,  the  gains  are  fometimts 
commenfurafe ;  for  fugar  eftates  there  are,  undoubtedly,  from 
which,  inftead  of  the  returns  that  I  have  eftimated  as  the  average 
ihtereft  on  the  capital,  nearly  double  that  profit  has  been  obtained. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  fuch  initances  are  extremely  rare  ;  but  perhaps 
to  that  very  circuniftance,  which  to  a  philofopher,  fpeculating  in 
his  clofet,  would  feem  fufficient  to  deter  a  wife  man  from  adventur- 
ing in  this  line  of  cultivation,  it  is  chiefly  owing  that  fo  much  mo- 
ney has  been  expended  in  it:  I  mean  the  fluctuating  nature  of  its 
returns.  The  quality  of  fugar  varies  occafionally  to  fo  great  a  de- 
gree, as  to  create  a  difference  in  its  marketable  value  of  upwards  of 
ten  millings  fterling  in  the  hundred  weight,  the  whole  of  which  is 
clear  profit,  the  duties  and  charges  being  precifely  the  fame  on  Muf- 
covado  fugar,  of  whatever  quality.  Thus  fine  fugar  has  been  known 
to  yield  a  clear  profit  to  the  planter,  of  no  lefs  than  1,500!.  fterling 
on  200  hogfheads  of  the  ufual  magnitude,  beyond  what  the  fame 
number,  where  the  commodity  is  inferior  in  quality,  would  have 
obtained  at  the  fame  market.  To  aver  that  this  difference  is  impu- 
table wholly  to  foil  and  feafons  in  the  Weft  Indies,  or  to  the  ftate  of 
the  Britifh  market,  is  to  contradict  common  obfervation  and  experi- 
ence. Much,  undoubtedly,  depends  on  (kill  in  the  manufacture ; 
and,  the  procefs  being  apparently  limple,  the  beholder  (from  a  pro- 
penfity  natural  to  the  bufy  and  inquifitive  part  of  mankind)  feels  an 
almoft  irrefiftible  propenlity  to  engage  in  it.  In  this,  therefore,  as 
ill  all  other  enterprifes,  whofe  fuccefs  depends  in  any  degree  on  hu- 
man fagacity  and  prudence,  though  perhaps  not  more  than  one  man 
in  fifty  comes  away  fortunate,  every  fanguine  adventurer  takes  for 
granted  that  he  (hall  be  that  one.  Thus  his  fyftem  of  life  becomes 
a  courfe  of  experiments,  and,  if  ruin  fhould  be  the  confequence 
of  his  rafhnefs,  he  imputes  his  misfortunes  to  any  caufe,  rather  than 
to  his  own  want  of  capacity  or  forefight. 

*  That  the  reafons  thus  given,  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  ad- 
duced in  a'nfwer  to  the  queftion  that  has  been  ftated,  I  prefume  not 
to  affirm.  Other  caufes,  of  more  powerful  efficacy,  may  perhaps 
be  afligned  by  men  of  wider  views  and  better  information.  The 
facts  however  which  I  have  detailed,  are  too  ftriking  and  notorious 
to  be  controverted  or  concealed.' 

The  length  of  this  extract:  muft  apologife  for  our  palling  over, 
more  briefly,  the  accounts  we  find  here  of  the  culture  of  the 
minor  ftaple  commodities,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  ginger,  ar- 
notto,  &c.  under  all  which  heads,  the  reader  will  meet  with 
information  of  great  importance,  and  the  iateft  improvements 
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explained  by  details  of  the  mechanical  operations,  and  by  ta- 
bles and  calculations  of  the  expences  and  profits. 

Book  V.  and  laft,  relates  to  the  government  and  commerce. 
Much  of  what  is  given  under  the.  former  of  thefe  heads,  is 
fufliciently  known.  After  an  account  of  the  various  powers 
entrufted  to  the  governor,  Mr.  Edwards  offers  fome  remarks  to 
which  the  attention  of  government  ought  to  be  directed. 

'  In  nominating  to  an  ofiice  which  is  a  conftituent  part  of  the  le- 
giflature,  which  has  power  to  controul  the  adminiftration  of  executive 
juftice,  and,  in  moft  cafes,  has  the  fole  exercife  of  the  raft  and  ex- 
tenfive  jurifdiction  appertaining  to  a  court  of  equity,  it  might  be 
fuppofed  that  a  prudent  miin'fter,  amongft  other  qualifications  in  the 
peribn  felecfted,  would  confider  that  fome  little  knowledge  of  the 
laws  'and  constitution  of  England  is  indifpenfibly  requifite.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  military  profeflions  (which  certainly 
are  not  eminent  for  fuch  kind  of  knowledge)  are  found  to  fupply 
moft  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  elevated  to  this  high  ftation.  It 
were  unjuft,  at  the  fame  time,  not  to  allow  that  fome  of  thefe  have 
acquitted  themfelves  in  the  civil  department  with  extraordinary  re- 
putation and  honour.  Beth  the  late  fir  William  Trelawney  and  fiE 
Bafil  Keith,  who  fucceftlvery  adminiftered  the  government  of  Ja- 
maica, were  educated  from  tnriy  youth  hi  the  navy  ;  yet  pofleffing 
found  judgments  and  upright  intentions,  their  conduct  as  governors 
gave  abundant  fatisfaclion  to  the  people  of  the  colony,  without  in- 
curring the  disapprobation  of  the  crown  ;  and  their  names  will  be 
remembered  there  with  reverence,  fo  long  as  worthy  governors  fhali 
be  numbered  among  the  benefa&ors  of  mankind.  But  thefe  are 
rare  inftances ,  and  it  muft  generally  be  admitted,  that  the  appoint- 
ment to  high  civil  offices  of  men,  whofe  education  and  pail  purfuits 
have  not  given  them  opportunities  of  acquiring  much  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  our  limited  government,  is  a  very  dangerous 
experiment.  %  Perfons  of  this  clafs,  with  the  pureft  intentions,  are 
eaiily  milled  by  felfifh  and  interefted  men,  whom  the  cenfeioufnefs 
of  their  own  deficiences  compels  them  to  confult. — Even  while  ac- 
tuated by  honeft  and  laudable  motives,  they  may  violate  irreparably 
the*  firft.  principles  of  law  and  a  free  confutation,  by  eftablifhing  fa- 
tal precedents  which  no  integrity  of  intention  can  fanctiiy.  Mr. 
Stokes,  the  late  chief  juftice  of  Georgia,  relates,  that  a  governor  of 
a  province  in  North  America  (at  that  time  a  Britifh  colony)"  ordered 
the  provoft-marfhal  to  hang  up  a  convict  fome  days  before  the  time 
appointed  by  his  fentence,  and  a  rule  of  court  for  his  execution. 
"  He  meant  well,  fays  Stokes,  but,  being  a  military  man,  con- 
ceived that  as  he  had  power  to  reprieve  after  fentence,  he  had  power 
to  execute  alfo  when-  he  pleafed ;  and  the  criminal  was  actually 
hanged  as  the  governor  ordered,  nor  could  his  excellency  be  perfuad- 
«?d,  that,  by  this  very  act,  he  was  himfelf  committing  felony.'-' 

<  An.- 
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*  An  anecdote  not  lei's  curious  than  the  former  is  related  by  the 
fame  author  of  another  military  governor,  who,  it  Feerris,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  fufpend  a  gentleman  from  his  feat  in  the  council, 
for  no  other  reafon  than  marrying  his  daughter  without  his  confeitt.   ■ 

*  It  mav  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  in  thefe  cafes  the  mifchief  to  the 
public,  exelufive  of  the  precedent,  was  not  very  great.  I  could, 
produce,  however,  many  an  inftance,  in  the  conduct  of  governors, . 
in  which  fomething  more  would  appear,  I  am  afraid,  than .  mere 
folly,  and  the  ignorant  mifapplicatibn  of  authority.'  But  the  talk  is 
invidious,  and  I  willingly  decline  it.' 

Under  the  head  'Commerce,  Mr.  Edwards  is  abundantly  co- 
pious, but  as  this  part  of  the  work  confifts  of  a  train  of  rea- 
soning, founded  on  accounts,  calculations,  &c.  it  is  impoflible 
for  us  to  give  the  reader  any  idea  of  it  by  an  extract.  It  ap- 
pears to  prefent  the  mod  accurate  as  well  as  the  fulleft  account 
of  the  Weft  India  trade  that  can  be  procured ;  and  the  author 
labours,  not  unfuccefsfully,  to  repell  the  attempts  by  which, 
on  any  temporary  advance  in  the  prices  of  Weil  Indian  pro- 
ducts, the  public  difcontent  is  pointed  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fugar  i Hands.  He  contends  that  fuch  attempts  are  par- 
tial, becaufe  they  confider  the  burthens  and  wants  of  .the  con- 
tainers on  one  fide,  without  adverting  to  the  burthens  and  di£- 
treffes  of  the  colonifts  on  the  other ;  and  that  they  are  unjuft, 
as  their  manifeft  aim  is  to  extend  to  rivals  and  foreigners, 
whofe  trade  is  not  fubject,  to  the  controul  of  Britiih  laws,  thofe 
advantages  which  have  been  purchafed  by,  and  Hand  exclur 
fively  pledged  to,  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  whofe  trade  is  ftill 
to  be  left  bound  by  our  regulations.  He  oppofes,  with  confi- 
derable  ftrength  of  argument,  the  defign  of  a  fugar  culture  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  maintains  that  the  hopes  arifing  from  the 
fuppofed  taccefs  of  fuch  a  fcheme,  are  delufive. 

We  cannnot  conclude  our  lketch  of  this  Hiftory,  without 
recommending  it  as  by  far  the  molt  perfect  and  accurate  of 
any  we  have  feen.  The  candour  and  abilities  of  the  author, 
eminently  qualified  him  for  the  work,  and  he  has  executed  it 
with  fewer  errors  than  could  have  been  expected  in  one  pro- 
fefTediy  interefted  to  a  great  degree  in  oppofmg  certain  popular 
doctrines refpecting  the  importance  of  the  Weft  India  IHands. 
The  ftyle  is  every  where  neat,  atijd  often  animated.  But  the 
chief  value  of  the  work  arifes  from  its  containing  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  authentic  documents,  not  lefs  int. Telling  to  the  curious 
reader,  than  to  the  merchant  and  the  politician. 

A  two  fheet  map  is  given  of  thfe  Weft  Indies^  which,  as  far 
as  we  have  examined,  bears  marks  of  accuracy.  One  on  a 
lefs  fcale  would  have  been  more  commodious  in  a  book. 

C  2  J  Pic- 
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A  Fielurefque  Guide  to  Bath,  Briflol  Hot-Wells,  the  River 
Avon,  and  the  adjacent  Country ;  illuftrated  with  a  Set  of 
Views,  taken  in  the  Summer  of  I 792  ;  by  MeJJ.  Ibbetfon,  La- 
port  e,  and  J.  Haffelh,  and  engraved  in  Aquatinta.  %vo. 
il,  is.  Boards.     Hookham  and  Carpenter.     1793. 

*TpHIS  is  a  very  elegant  and  pleafing  performance.  The 
-*•  beauty  of  the  typography,  and  of  the  prints,  is  further  re- 
commended by  the  unafluming  modefty,  and  good  fenfe  of 
the  descriptions.  One  fault  may  be  obferved,  not  uncommon, 
though  much  to  be  avoided,  in  books  ornamented  with  en- 
gravings :  the  prints  are  too  large  for  the  fize  of  the  work,  in- 
fomuch  that  it  will  hardly  bear  binding  ;  and  if,  in  the  courfe 
of  centuries,  a  fecond  or  third  binding  were  required,  the 
prints  mud  be  taken  out,  or  extremely  injured  The  French 
artifts  carefully  avoid  this  inattention,  which  the  fmalleft  re- 
flection muft  point  out  as  highly  improper:  and  the  rule  is 
Infallible,  that  no  unfolded  print  mould  exceed  the  fize  of  the 
printed  page. 

Our  travellers  thus  fet  out : 

'  Leaving  London  by  that  beautiful  and  elegant  outlet  from  it, 
Piccadilly,  we  are  tempted  out  of  the  high  road  through  Knights- 
bridge,  by  the  attractions  of  Hyde  Park,  a  fpot  that  boafts  a  fu  - 
periority  over  moft  others  of.  the  fame  defcription,  by  offering  tx> 
the  fpectator,  in  defiance  of  all  feafons,  inceflant  though  varied 
lovelinefs.  It  is  the  refort'of  fafhion,  as  the  promenade  of  the  town ; 
but  to  fafhion,  all  crowded  places  are  equally  acceptable.  The  con- 
templative mind  will,  however,  gratefully  acknowledge  the  falu- 
bVious  luxury  of  fuch  an  expanfe  of  verdure  and  foliage,  and  will 
thank,  at  leaft  the  benevolence  of  the  rural  deities,  who,  to  coun- 
teract the  evils  of  a  populous  metropolis,  extended  their  dominions 
and  their  cares  to  its  termination. 

*  Few  of  thofe  who  delight  in  this  favoured  fpot  are,  perhaps, 
aware  of  the  imminent  danger  they  were  in,  a  very  few  years  ago, 
of  lofing  the  privilege  of  frequenting  it,  or,  at  leaft,  the  benefit  re- 
filling from  that  privilege.  It  is  held  by  the  crown,  under  a  leafe 
from  the  Brudenell  family,  at  a  rent,  according  to  report,  of  3000I. 
per  annum.  The  leafe  being  nearly  expired,  the  avidity  of  the 
London  builders  would  not  fuffer  them  to  neglect  applying  for  a 
part  of  it,  particularly  the  eaft  fide,  which,  in  a  fhort  time,  they 
would  have  covered,  as  they  have  Marybpne ;  but  the  leafe  being 
renewed  between  the  former  contracting  parties,  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  houfes,  to  which  it  affords  air  and  a  beautiful  profpect,  have 
efcaped  being  immured,  and  the  public  may  ftill  enjoy  their  walks 
and  their  airings  in  Hyde  Park, 

<  Before 
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c  Before  we  quit  it,  we  muft  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  to  thofe  who 
have  the  care  of  this  inclofure,  our  fears  that  their  attenti6n  to  con- 
venience will  entirely  obliterate  all  the  features  of  nature,  If, 
caufe  a  level  road  is  pleafant  to  the  driver,  every  rife  and  every  hol- 
low h  to  be  converted  into  a  plain ;  if,  becaufe  a  ftrait  line  js  the 
ihorteft,  the  grace  of  a  curve  is  to  be  given  up ;  in  a  word,  if  all 
is  to  be  regular,  as  feems  the  prefent  plan  of  reformation  in  Hyde 
Park,  we  muft  be  content  with  recollecting,  it  once  was  more  va- 
rious and  more  beautiful. ' 

We  heartily  concur  in  fhefe  remarks,  and  hope  that  good 
tafte  will  put  a  flop  in  time  to  the  bold  emendations  of  our 
modern  improvers,  who  would  reduce  all  the  opulence  and 
variety  of  nature  to  level  lawns,  and  gravel  walks,  and  dumps; 
as  uniform  and  infipid  as  the  old  groves,  and  alleys,  and  plat- 
forms. 

When,  in  p.  to,  our  ingenious  authors  inform  us  that  the 
town  of  Windfor  is  much  older  than  the  caftle,  they  are  either 
miftaken,  or  inaccurate.  The  prefent  town  of  Windfor  cer- 
tainly grew  up  after  the  erection  of  the  caftle,  like  many  other 
villages  and  towns  around  the  caftle  of  the  lord.  Oid  Wind- 
for is,  Indeed,  more  ancient  than  the  caftle:  and  the  Roman 
bricks,  appearing  in  the  walls  of  the  church,  feem  to  indicate 
even  remote  antiquity:  but  Old  Windfor  is  two  miles  diftant 
from  the  caftle ;  and  can  hardly  l?e  confidered  as  having  had 
any  connection  with  it. 

The  compliment  to  Mr.  Weft  the  painter,  p.  12,  we  think 
unfounded.  We  are  neither  friends  nor  enemies  to  that  artift, 
but,  judging  as  impartial  connoifteurs,  we  muft  fay  that  to 
praife  his  works  is  a  difgrace  to  national  tafte,  as,  without 
any  pretenGons  to  genius,  they  difplay  only  induftry  and  hard- 
nefs.-  His  {ketches  exceed  his  finifhed  pictures ;  but  even  they 
strike  the  eye  as  if  every  outline  were  drawn  with  black  chalk. 

It  is  rather  furprizing  that,  in  pa  fling  Slough,  p.  17,  our 
artifts  didnotobferve  Mr.  Herfchel's  famous  telefcope,  mount- 
ed on  level  ground,  but  of  fuch  a  height  as  to  catch  every  eye. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  they  may  retaliate,  by  filence,  a  refufal  of 
admittance  \  for  common  report  fays  that  the  celebrated  aftro- 
nomer,  forgetful  of  the  high  refpect  which  he  owes  to  this 
country  and  its  natives,  is  little  inclined  to  gratify  even  literary 
curiofity,  though  intrufive  at  nojlarry  hour. 

But  we  haden  to  the  chief  fcenes  of  the  prefent  work.  Bath 
is  defcribed  under  the  diftinct  heads  of  fituation,  foil,  waters; 
prefent  ftate  of  the  city,  projected  improvements,  amufe- 
ments,  &c.  The  account,  if  we  except  the  latter  articles,  is 
chiefly  borrowed  from  former  publications ;  we  (hall  extract 
pne  or  two  of  the  latter  heads  : 

C  4  *  Prefent 
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1  Prefent  ftate  of  the  city.  To  give  any  methodical  account  of 
Bath  at  the  prefent  day,  it  is  necefTary  to  trace  many  things  to  a 
fource  that  would  hardly  repay  travellers  or  vifitors  for  the  tediouf- 
nefs  of  the  detail.  We  will  therefore  only  fay  as  much  as  we  think 
fhould  be  known  by  every  perfon  defigning  to  go  thither. 

«  Bath  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  eight  other  aldermen, 
twenty  common-councilmen,  and  a  town-clerk.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  has  two  fairs  in  a  year,  a  market  for  meat, 
poultry,  &c.  &c.  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays :  and  one  for  fifh 
on  Mondays,  Wednefdays,  and  Fridays.  A  greater  variety  or  abun- 
dance of  the  very  beft  provifions  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

4  In  its  ecclefiaftical  conftitution,  Bath  is  one  fole  rectory  exclu- 
live  of  Walcot.  The  corporation  are  the  patrons :  the  income  is 
not  eltimated  at  more  than  200I.  a  year,  and  the  churches  are  ferved 
by  curates,  who,  for  their  emoluments,  depend  on  the  generofity 
of  the  inhabitants  and  vifitors.  Walcot  is  a  rectory,  and  the  patron- 
age of  it  is  veiled  in  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

*  The  trade  of  Bath,  though  at  various  times  flourishing  in  the 
clothing  branch,  and  afterwards  by  the  manufacture  of  (tone  and 
metal,  feems  now  to  confift  folely  in  the  traffic  of  the  waters,  and 
the  entertainment  of  ftrangers.  The  Avon  was  made  navigable  fo 
long  ago  as  1727,  and  barges  are  employed  on  it  to  and  from  Brif- 
tol. 

'  The  form  of  the  city,  though  anciently  a  pentagon,  is  now 
nearly  a  triangle,  the  fuburbs  having  fpread  wider  in  the  heights  to- 
wards Lanfdown,  than  at  the  oppofite  part  towards  the  river. 

*  It  would  convey  no  diftincl  idea  to  the  reader,  were  we  to  enu- 
merate every  ftreet  and  lane  in  Bath.  We  will  therefore  confine 
ourfelves  to  mentioning  the  principal  parts  of  the  city  and  fuburbs. 

4  Orange-grove  is  a  fine  open  area,  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
by  one  hundred  and  feventy.  It  is  planted  with  rows  of  elms.  In 
the  centre  is  the  obelifk  erected  by  Mr.  Nam,  in  compliment  to  the 
prince  of  Orange.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  grove  is  a  paved  terrace 
walk,  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-feven  in  breadth, 
called  the  Walks; 

'  The  North  Parade  is  a  noble  terrace,  raifed  on  arches,  and  is 
fifty -two  feet  broad,  and  near  five  hundred  and  forty  long.  The 
buildings  are  confined  to  the  fouth  fide,  and  are  very  handfome  and 
convenient.  They  command  a  lovely  view  of  the  beautiful  vale  to 
the  eaitward  of  Baili,  watered  by  the  Avon,  and  ikirted  by  the 
hills.  -      '    - 

*  The  South  Parade  nearly  refembles  the  other ;  but  its  profpeel: 
being  that  of  Widcombe,  Prior  park,  and  the  hanging  woods  of 
Beechen  cliff,  is  very7  different.  The  Avon  flows  at  the  eaft  end, 
and  there  is  a  ferry  over  it  into  the  meadows.  In  the  front  of  the 
buildings  on  this  parade,  lies  the  Ham,  originally  a  large  meadow, 
but  now  moftly  converted  into  garden  grounds. 

•  Here 
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*  Here  let  us  beg  the  reader's  patience,  while  we  notice  a  vulgar 
error  refpectmg  this  meadow.  The  word  Ham  is  of  Saxon  deriva- 
tion, and  imports  a  dwelling-place,  as  might  eafily  be  inferred  from 
the  ufe  made  of  it,  as  an  adjunct  to  a  variety  of  proper  names,  when 
a.  place  was  to  be  denominated  from  a  per/on.  It  is,  however,  the 
opinion  of  fome,  who  have  been  refident  at  Bath,  that  this  meadow 
is  fo  named  from  its  fancied  refemblance  to  a  ham  of  bacon,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  has  been  reprefented  in  that  form. 

1  King's  mead  fqu  are,  fo  called  from  a  plot  of  ground,  part  of  the 
ancient  royal  demefne,  is  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  by- 
one  hundred  and  twenty. 

'  Queen  fquare  is  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  city,  and  flands  on 
an  elevated  fpot.  It  is  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  three  hundred 
and  fixteen  feet,  and  in  breadth  three  hundred  and  fix,  In  the 
centre  is  a  planted  inclofure,  ornamented  by  the  pointed  obeliik 
erected  by  Mr.  Nafti,  in  honour  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Wales. 

4  Nothing  can  exceed,  in  correctnefs  of  architecture  and  elegance 
of  defio-n,  the  houfes  furrounding  this  area.  The  whole  credit  of 
them  is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Wood,  who  to  a  very  rich  fancy,  join- 
ed that  degree  of  architectural  faience,  necefiary  for  fo  great  a  work 
as  the  embeliimment  of  this  city. 

4  The  King's  Circus,  which  communicates  with  Queen-fquare, 
by  Gay-ftreet,  is  a  grand  circular  range  of  houfes,  uniform  in  ap- 
pearance, exhibiting  the  graces  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
orders,  and  magnificently  ornamented.  The  centre  is  a  refervoir  of 
water. 

*  The  Royal  Crefcent  connects  with  the  weft  fide  of  the  Circus  by 
the  medium  of  Brock-ftreet.  It  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  the 
buildings  are  fuperb ;  a  fingle  row  of  Ionic  columns  fupports  the 
cornice.  The  Crefcent  contains  only  thirty  houfes,  and  commands 
a  delightful  view  of  great  part  of  the  city,  the  vale  on  each  fide  of 
the  river,  and  the  oppofite  hills,  among  which  Barrow  hill  makes  a 
lingular,  but  highly  picturefque  appearance.  This  eminence,  whofe 
name  imports  that  it  is  thought  a  tumulus,  though  it  has  been 
by  many  deemed  a  natural  mount,  (lands  on  the  brow  of  a  high 
ridge  of  hill,  about  half  a  mile  eaftward  from  the  village  of  Inglifh- 
combe,  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  road  from  Briftol  to  Frome,  and 
commands,  from  its  fummit,  a  full  view  of  the  city  of  Bath,  the 
Wiltfhire  hills,  Lanfdown,  the  vale  of  Avon,  and  a  long  tract  of 
Gloucefterfhire  beyond  it,  bounded  by  the  Severn,  and  Cambrian 
mountains. 

i  To  return  into  Bath. — Marlborough  buildings  ftand  at  the  weft 
end  of  the  Crefcent,  are  very  handiome,  and  form  the  boundary  of 
the  city  weftward.  It  is  towards  the  north  that  the  extenfion  now 
takes  its  courfe ;  Lanf down-place,  the  name  of  which  denotes  its 
£tuation,  is  very  much  elevated,  and  commands  a  noble  profpect 

from 
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m  the  Wiltfliire  I  I!'s  on  the  eaft,  to  the  environs  of  Briftol  oil 
the  weft,  and  including  the  lofty  tower  of  Dundry, 

4  Between  M iriborough  buildings,  and  the  Lanfdown  road,  oc- 
cur a  variety  of  elegant  dwellings.  At  the  end  of  Lanfdown-ftreet, 
and  upon  the  edge  of  a  projecting  point,  called  Beacon-hill,  is  a 
fuperb  range  of  buildings  of  an  elliptic  form,  called  Cam  den- pi  ace,. 
and  now,  after  a  variety  of  hindrances  that  would  have  damped  the 
ardour  of  any  .but  Bath  builders,  completed.  Almofl  immediately 
under  it  lies  Walcot,  ferving  to  decorate  a  profpeft  in  itfelf  ex- 
ely  beautiful. 

'  Catherine-place  and  Portland-place^  muft  not  be  omitted  in  our 
enumeration  of  the  elegant  ftru&ures  of  Bath ;  but  the  additions  on 
the  Polteney  eftate  form  almoft  another  town.  Laura-place,  four 
of  fuperb  houfes  difpofed  in  a  lczenge,.  is  one  of  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed'  fpots  en  it  for  fpace  and  magnificence.  Thefe  erections 
are  after  plans  made  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  every  day  is  adding  to 
the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  city  in  this  quarter. 

1  In  this  part  the  Avon  has  a  handfome  modern  bridge,  called  the 
built  over  it  at  Mr.  Pulteney's  expence.     It  refts  on, 
two  arches,  and  on  each  fide  is  a  row  of  fmall  neat  mops,  which 
entirely  conceal  from  the  paiTenger  that  he  is  crofting  the  water. 

'  Near  this  bridge,  and  to  the  fouth  of  Laura-place,  is  Spring- 
garden,  Fauxhall,  a  place  of  great  re  fort  in  the  fr.mmer  feafon;  but 
the  ground  will  fhortly  be  covered  with  houfes,  and  this  entertain  • 
jrient  removed.  Oppofite  to  this  garden  is  the  weir,  above  which 
the  river  is  not  navig. 

*  The  fituation  of  the  New  Vauxhall,  which  fuperfedes  the  enter- 
tainments of  this  place,  is  an  area  of  nineteen  acres,  at  the  eaft  end 
of  Great  Puiteney-flreet. 

*  Grofvenor  hotel  and  gardens  are  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon,  eaft 
,of  the  London  road,  and  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  the  Guild-hall. 
Both  this,  and  the  Spring-garden,  are  to  be  fupported  by  fubferip- 
tion ;  but  the  prefent  fituation  of  public  affairs  has  flopped  theiy 
completion. 

i  Bath  is  divided  from  the  parifhes  of  Widcombe  and  Lincomb, 
by  St.  Laurence's  gate  and  bridge. 

i  The  ftreets  in  the  new  part  of  Bath  are  wide  and  airy,  the  foot- 
ways paved  with  broad  flag  ftones,  and  moft  of  them  being  on  a 
declivity,  they  are  made  clean  by  a  fhower,  and  prefently  dry  after 
the  heavieft  rain. 

*  The  police  of  the  city  contributes  much  to  the  comfort  of  an 
abode  there ;  and  it  is  to  its  well  digefted  and  enforced  by-laws, 
that  the  vifitors  own  it,  that  they  can  never  be  impofed  on.  The  cor- 
poration have  adjufted  the  price  of  the  refpective  baths,  and  the 
fees  to  be  given  to  attendants ;  and  if  complaint  is  neceffary,  there 
are  magiftrates  ready  to  grant  redrefs,  fitting  every  Monday  mor- 
ning at  the  Guildhall.     The  chairmen  are  alio  under  the  controul 
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pf  the  corporation  :  a  table  of  fines  is  printed,  and  they  are  com- 
pellable to  carry  the  chair  five  hundred  yards  for  fix-pence,  and  a 
proportional  greater  diftance  for  a  (hilling. 

*  ProjtfieJ  Improvements.  — Till  the  check  the  rage  for  building 
experienced  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Bath  bid  fair  ihortly  to 
double  its  prefent  bulk  ;  and  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  no  place  af- 
fords greater  encouragement  to  a  fpirit  of  adventure,  whether  we 
confider  its  natural  or  acquired  advantages.  All  who  have  ever  vi- 
iited  it,  acknowledge  it  to  be  unique,,  and  captivating  in  the  higheft 
degree;  and  when  even  the  improvements  now  determined  on  are 
carried  into  execution,  it  will  be  full  more  fafcinating  to  the  eve  of 
tafte. 

'  In  the  vear  1789,  the  corporation  procured  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, for  widening  and  enlarging  the  principal  avenues  in  the 
lower,  or  old  town,  and  for  making  five  new  ftreets.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  to  lead  from  Burton -ftreet  to  Stall-ftreet ;  the  fecond,  from 
the  weft  fide -of  Stall-ftreet  to  the  Crofs  Bath;  the  third,  from  the 
north  fide  of  the  Crofs  Bath  to  Weftgate-ftreet ;  the  fourth,  from 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Crofs  Bath  to  the  Borough  Wall ;  and  the  £fth, 
from  the  weft  fide  of  Stall-ftreet  to  the  Borough  Wall. 

4  A  new  road  is  to  be  made  through  Bathwick  meadows,  com- 
municating with  the  New  Bridge,  by  which  a  considerable  ftretch 
of  the  London  road  through  Walcot,  &c.  will  be  cut  off.  On  the 
Pulteney  eftate,  there  are  to  be  many  more  new  ft reets,  a  fquare,  a 
circus,  and  a  crefcent.' 

The  amufements  are  generally  known  ;  but  we  cannot  pafs 
over  the  following  remarks  on  the  prints  given  in  this  work,' 
which  we  highly  applaud,  and  indeed  regard   the  contrary 
practice  with  contempt,  as  a  fpecies  of  literary  forgery. 

1  And  here  in  juftification  of  ourfelves,  if  it  fhould  be  urged 
againft  us,  that,  by  copying  too  rigidly,  we.  have  facrificed  beauty 
to  minute  veracity,  let  us'begour  readers'  patience,  while  we  can- 
didly animadvert  oa  a  modern  refinement  in  one  branch  of  descrip- 
tive art,  which  feems  to  threaten  the  ruin  of  one  fpecies  of  inte- 
grity :  a  refinement,  if  falfe,  that  cannot  be  too  ftrenuoufly  oppofed, 
as  it  comes  from  an  authority,  even  we  who  condemn  it,  acknow- 
ledge to  be  refpectable,  and  with  which  we  often  are  happy  to  co- 
incide. 

4  We  have  been  induftrioufly  taught  of  late,  that,  when  deline- 
ating a  view  from  nature,  we  are  not  only  permitted,  but  obliged, 
if  we  would  gain  the  approbation  which  all  artifts  feek,  to  correct 
any  deformities  or  difcords  we  may  meet  with  in  the  objects  before 
v.s.  Now,  if  this  practice  be  once  admitted  and  fanctioned,  adieu 
to  all  refemb'ance  in  landfcape,  and  to  all  thofe  pieafing  emotions 
which  are  excited  when  we  trace  on  canvas  the  haunts  of  our  youth, 
?r  the  fcenes  endeared  to  us  by  circumftances  of  focial  or  domeftic 
4  felicity. 
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felicity.  All  deviation  from  beauty  is  not  uglinefs,  all  want  of  har- 
mony is  not  grating  difcord.  Perhaps,  the  flrait  line,  or  unfortu- 
nate angle  was  the  feature  which  gave  character  to  the  view  3  and 
without  it  all  comparifon  may  be  vain. 

*  Another  ilrong  objection  to  the  practice  here  reprobated,  is,  that 
the  ideas  of  hardly  any  two  will  agree  refpecting  beauty,  and,  con- 
fequently,  that  what  one  artift  would  reject  as  ftiff,  heavy,  or  in- 
harmonious, another  may  adopt  as  fublime  and  contrafting. 

'  When  we  are  employed  to  compofe  a  junction  of  picturefque  ob- 
jects, we  are  undoubtedly  at  liberty  to  pillage  all  the  ftore-houfes  of 
nature,  to  groupe,  to  tranfpofe,  and  to  riot  in  all  the  luxuriance  of 
fancy;  but  a  portrait  muft  be  a  refemblance,  or  it  is  worth  little  to 
the  pofieiTor;  and  if  we  afTume  to  ourfelves  the  Hcence  of  planting 
and  felling  trees,  cleaving  mountains,  and  bending  rivers,  what  is 
to  deter  us,  when  depicting  the  human  form,  from  amending  in  it 
whatever  we  think  faulty  ? 

*  When,  exerciimg  our  tafte  without  reftraint,  we  feek  a  fpot 
affording  a  fubject  for  the  pencil,  we  are  not  compellable  to  take 
fuch  as  thwart  our  ideas  of  picturefque  beauty ;  but  when  we  are 
inftrudted  as  to  the  compofition  of  our  picture,  furely  fidelity  de- 
mands that  it  fnould  be  a  copy,  and  not  a  creation. 

'  We  muft  often  caricature  improprieties  before  we  can  judge 
how  far  fmall  deviations  will  lead  us  aftray.  Suppofe,  then,  we  are 
directed,  in  a  ftrongly-featured  country,  to  a  level  encompafled  with 
clufky  rocks,  barren,  and,  to  u.fe  the  modern  phrafe,  impracticable: 
fuppofe  the  middle  of  the  plain  affords  us  fome  acres  of  a  lake  rec- 
tilinear in  its  boundaries,  that  the  back-ground  is  formed  of  a  moun- 
tain divided  in  the  middle  by  an  angular  opening ;  and  that  the  fore- 
ground, on  one  hand,  gives  us  an  acclivity  nearly  anfwering  to  one 
of  thefe  maffes.  The  picturefque  painter  turns  with  abhorrence 
from  fuch  a  jargon  of  crolEng  lines,  till  recollecting  that  a  wood  in 
the  fartheit.  diftance,  a  ragged'  plantation  on  one  of  the  rocks,  a 
graceful  bend  of  the  water,  and  a  little  chizeling  of  the  fore-ground, 
or  the  partial  concealment  of  it  by  an  old  oak,  Mail  make  it  an 
agreeable  view,  he  fets  to  work,  and  prefently  produces  a  creation, 
it  is  true,  of  his  own  brain,  but  not  a  representation  of  an  awful, 
iterile  country. 

4  On  the  whole,  as  to  falfify  is  to  deceive  ;  and  as  to  attempt  or- 
nament is  often  to  deform  what  was  not  defigned  for  it,  we,  in  this 
work  are  content  to  take  our  views  as  they  really  exift,  aiming  at 
nothing  higher  than  making  the  molt  of  them,  by  chufing  a  good 
point 'of  view,  and  fatisfied  with  the  praife  of  {crapulous  fidelity.' 

It  is  proper  to  inform  our  readers,  that  there  is  but  one 
view  of  Bath,  or  its  environs  :  thirteen,  out  of  fixteen  prints, 
relate  to  the  Hotwells  of  Briftol,  the  Avon,  and  the  Severn  : 

8  but 
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but  the  vacuity  of  decoration,  in  the  firfl  part  of  the  book,  is 
compenfated  by  the  abundance  in  the  latter  divifion. 

The  journey  from  Bath  to  Briftol,  and  the  account  of  the 
)atter  city,  we  need  not  detail ;  but  is  doubtful  that  Briftol  is 
now,  next  to  London,  the  chief  mart  of  Englifh  commerce, 
as  Liverpool  has,  perhaps,  greater  pretentions  to  that  diftinc- 
rion;  the  manufactures  of  this  country  gradually  moving  north, 
as  labour  becomes  more  expenfive  in  the  already  opulent  fouth. 
The  defcription  of  the  Well-houfe,  of  which  there  are  two 
good  views,  we  mall  transcribe : 

\  The  Well-houfe  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  romantic  rocks  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  under  the  fteep  crags  of  Clifton,  and  obtrudes  it- 
felf  feveral  feet  into  the  Avon.  It  has  a  good  effect  when  viewed 
from  almoft  any  .point ;  and,  for  a  building  of  the  fort,  may  be  term- 
ed picturefque.  Its  gable  ends  are  converted  into  chimnies.  The 
crefcent,  that  extends  towards  what  is  called  the  Rock-houfe,  varies 
the  forms  of  this  composition  very  happily,  and  it  is  backed  by 
abrupt  rocks,  well  covered  with  verdure,  and  affording  an  agreeable 
repofe  for  the  eye.  The  Well-houfe  harmonizes  with  this  fcene, 
and  prevents  the  ftupendous  cliffs  from  burfting  on  the  fight  at  an 
improper  diftance,  and  thereby  leflening  their  piclurefque  effect. 
Palling  under  the  piazza,  and  through  the  paffage  of  the  houfe,  the 
view  is  grand,  even  to  a  degree  of  awfulnefs.  Some  violent  effort 
of  nature  appears  to  have  rent  the  folid  rock  to  form  a  bed  for  the 
river  Avon,  which  rolls  in  a  tremendous  chafm  for  more  than  two 
miles. 

6  The  water  of  the  Hot-well,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Briftol  water,  iffues  out  of  a  rock  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river 
Avon,  and  when  firft  drawn,  is  warm  and  of  a  whitifh  colour;  but 
this  hue  it  lofes  as  it  cools.  Bubbles  rife  in  it  on  its  firft  expofure 
to  the  air ;  the  tafte  is  very  foft  and  milky,  but  it  leaves  a  peculiar 
ftyptic  fenfation  on  the  palate.  The  elafticity  of  the  air  with  which 
it  is  impregnated,  makes  it  necefiary  to  drink  it  quickly.  An  im- 
pregnation of  lime,  fulphur,  nitre,  and  iron,  with  the  addition  of 
an  alkaline  quality,  is  difcovered  in  this  water  by  the  ufual  chemi- 
cal procefs.  It  diflblves  fal-ammoniac  with  a  confiderabie  effer- 
vefcence.  Oil  of  tartar  will  make  it  effervtfee,  and  increafes  the 
milky  appearance,  which,  in  going  off,  leaves  a  light  earthy  preci- 
pitate. DhTolved  foap  curdles  it,  and  covers  the  furface  with  a 
greafy  fuhftance,  the  water  below  at  the  fame  time  becoming  tur- 
bid. Solution  of  filver  will  produce  an  jnky  appearance  in  the 
water.  A  gallon  of  water  contains  about  thirty -four  grains  of  a 
light  grey  brackifh  fediment,  with  a  latent  bitternefs,  perceptible  in 
the  throat.  This  fediment  ferments  with  acids,  and  is  turned  green 
by  fyrup  of  violets. 

1  Amongft  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  Briftol  water,  Dr. 

Keir, 
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Keir,  Dr.  Higgins,  and  Dr.  Randolph,  are  the.  molt  confpicuoush 
The  degree  of  heat  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  judged  to  be 
fevcnty-fix. 

1  Thofe  who  refort  hither  for  health,  drink  the  water  early  in  the 
morning,  and  about  five  in  the  evening,  ufing  gentle  exercife  after 
it.  A  lefs  quantity  is  taken  at  firfl  than  afterwards,  and  it 
muff  be  perfevered  in  daily  :  it  may  be  drank  at  meals,  and  agrees 
well  with  wine  and  malt  liquors ;  but,  in  common  with  moil  other 
means  of  reltoring  or  preferring  health,  it  is  highly  inimical  to  all 
fpi-ituous  liquors. 

*  The  effects  of  firft  taking  this  water  are  linpleaiant*  and  far  from' 
encouraging,  unlefs  the  patient  is  aware  that  they  are  to  be  conli- 
dered  as  indications  that  it  agrees  and  will  produce  benefit.  The 
fymptoms  are  nearly  thofe  of  intoxication,  but  in  a  few  days  they 
ceafe  to  be  troublefome. 

1  This  water  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by  fome  failors,  who" 
coming  from  long  voyages,  much  afflicted  with  the  fcurvy,  ab  they 
patted  from  King-road  toBriftol,  here  drank  and  wafhed,  and  found 
relief.  For  all  eruptions  of  this  nature,  for  obitructions,  for  inter- 
nal inflammation,  for  consumptive  habits,  and  fometimes  even  iri 
fcrophulous  and  cancerous  difeafes,  this  water  has  been  found  a  re- 
medy, if  applied  to  in  an  early  itage  of  the  diforder  ;  and  in  chro- 
nic diforders  it  has  afforded  great  relief. 

•  The  wells  have  the  neceflary  attendant  of  fuch  a  place,  gaiety. 
The  refort  to  them  is  great,  and  during  the  fummer  months,  a  band 
of  mufic  attends  every  morning.  Here  is  a  matter  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, who  conducts  the  public  balls  and  breakfafts,  which  aregiveii 
twice  a  week. 

The  environs  of  Briftol  are  defcribed  with  great  minutenefs^ 
and  are  illuftrated  with  many  prints ;  but  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  extend  our  extracts*  Briftol  Channel,  Tintern 
Abbey,  Chepftow,  &c.  furnilh  additional  fubjects  to  this  en- 
tertaining work,  which  is  among  the  bed  of  the  picturefque 
description. 


The  Hijiory  of  the  Poor  ;  their  Rights,  Duties^  and  the  Laws 
rcfpecljng  Them.  By  T.  ^  Rugg/es,  Efq.  F.  A.  S>  Svo. 
Vol.  II.   $s.     Boards.     Deighton.     1794. 

f\¥  the  former  volume  of  thefe  Letters  we  gave  an  account 
^-^  in  our  Review  for  July  laft.  In  the  one  now  before  us* 
the  author  profecutes  the  fubject  with  great  precifion  ;  taking 
a  view  of  the  feveral  productions  which  have  lately  been  writ- 
ten on  this  important  inquiry,  and  pointing  out  both  the 
merits  and  defects,  as  they  appear  fuch  to  him,  of  the  plans 
fuggefted  by  different  writers. 

With 
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"With  refpeft  to  the  expedient  propofed  by  fome,  of 
leaving  the  fupport  of  the  poor  to  private  contributions,  it 
would,  our  author  thinks,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  civilization, 
refinement,  and  general  apathy  to  religious  matter?,  be  a 
cruel  and  unjuft  direliction.  He  maintains  the  neceffity  of  a 
regular  provifion  fancYioned  by  the  legiflature  ;  but  that  pre- 
viously to  every  public  impoft  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  the 
occupiers  of  the  lands  at  prefent  pertaining  to  the  church,  as 
well  as  of  thofe  alienated  at  the  Reformation,  ought  to  refign, 
for  that  purpofe,  at  leaft,  4,  fourth  part  of  their  revenue,  as 
being  a  moderate  proportion  of  what  was  originally  granted  chief- 
ly for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  which,  during  many 
ages,  was  exclufively  applied  to  their  relief.  This  however, 
is  a  propdfal,  which  the  author  entertains  no  fanguine  expec- 
tation of  ever  being  carried  into  efre£t. 

Some  writers  having  recommended  a  total  reneal  of  the 
law  of  fettlements  reflecting  the  poor,  the  author  is  of  opiniofi 
that  fuch  a  meafure  might,  in  the  prefent  (late- of  things,  pro- 
mote vagrancy,  which  is  a  difbrder  both  in  morals  and  induf- 
try,  tending  to  the  worft  confequences  that  can  arife  from  po- 
pulation. He  therefore  thinks  that  a  modification  of  the  fet- 
tlements, on  principles  more  confiftent  with  the  general  advan- 
tage of  fociety,  is  the  whole  that  mould  be  attempted. 

*  If  the  poor,  fays  he,  were  permitted  to  remove  from  place  to 
place,  as  belt  fuitcd  the  intereffs  of  induftry ;  it  would  be  reafon- 
able,  that  the  fame  authority  which  granted  them  the  liberty,  mould 
connect  it  with  fuch  regulations  as  are  neceflary  to  the  fafety  and 
advantage  of  the  ftate ;  which  might  probably  be  effected  by  pre-  1 
venting  that  liberty,  which  was  intended  for  the  encouragement  of 
induftry,  degenerating  into  vagrancy  ;  by  making  it  of  immediate 
ufe,  in  dimiiiiihing  the  expences  of  their  maintenance;  and  by 
offering  a  profpect  of  advantage  to  pofterity,  from  the  certain  good 
tendency  of  an  induftrious  education. 

*  To  effect  the  firft  end,  box-clubs  mould  be  the  means ;  which 
mould  be  obligatory  on  all  the  poor  while  in  health,  and  without  a 
family  of  children;  dr  poffibly  the  Lex  trlum  libber  or  urn  might  with 
propriety  be  the  point  of  exemption ;  but  thofe  who  migrate,  as  the 
only  good  reafon  for  their  migration  muff  be  larger  wages,  mould 
contribute  a  larger  proportion  of  their  earnings  ;  if  one-thirty-fb:th 
were  the  general  proportion,  one -twenty- fourth  might  be  a  proper 
proportion  of  the  earnings  of  thofe  who   leave  their  parifhes. 

*  Government  has  an  undoubted  right,  on  every  principle  of  na- 
tural juftice,  to  direct,  in  fome  meafure,  the  education  of  thofe  chil- 
dren whofe  parents  are  chargeable  to  fociety  ;  and  this  arifes  from 
the  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  government,  to  prefer ve  all  the  go- 
verned from  perilhing  by  want. 

'  Where 
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*  Where  there  are  feminaries  inftituted  for  educating  children  in 
habits  of  induftry,  the  poor  fhould  be  compelled  to  fend  their 
children  to  them  in  thofe  pariflies  where  they  refide ;  the  migrated 
families,  by  the  alternative  of  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  the 
fchool  of  induftry,  or  an  order  of  removal  of  themfelves  to  their  place 
of  fettlement. 

*  Thefe  terms  being  complied  with ;  the  poor  might,  without  fear 
of  their  becoming  vagrants,  or  neglect  of  induftrions  habits  in  the 
rifing  generation,  be  permitted  to  feek  their  bread,  by  means  of  la- 
bour and  induftry,  wherever  good  wages  will  enable  them  beft  to 
find  it ;  and  a  foundation  of  a  fund  would  be  laid  for  their  mainte- 
nance when  in  diftrefs,  which  would  be  productive  in  proportion  as 
the  number  of  the  migrants  increafed,  or  in  other  words,  as  the  total 
fum  earned  by  the  induftry  of  the  nation  increafed.' 

Our  author  obferves,  that  there  feems  uniformly  one  falfe 
principle,  inconfiftent  with  freedom,  conftantly  pervading  the. 
laws  refpecting  the  poor,  exclufive  of  the  reftraint  which  the 
law  of  certificates  occafions.  The  principle  alluded  to,  is  the 
right  claimed  by  the  officers  of  a  parifh  to  remove  thofe  whom 
they  may  deem  likely  to  become  chargeable ;  a  degree  of  pow- 
er which,  Mr.  Ruggles  thinks,  may  be  perverted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  caprice,  interefl,  or  private  refentment ;  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  entrufted  to  the  officers  of  a  parifh. 

This  author  joins  entirely  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Locke,  that 
the  moil  effectual  means  of  preventing,  the  public  incon- 
veniencies  arifmg  from  the  increafe  of  the  poor,  is  that  of 
eftablifhing  fchools  of  induftry  for  the  children  rr  labouring 
people.  This  falutary  expedient  has  been  adopted  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  in  fome  with  more,  and  in  others  with 
lefs  obvious  advantage;  but  under  clue  regulations,  fuited  to 
the  local  circumftances  of  the  different  diftricts, it  might  doubt- 
lefs  be  rendered  of  extraordinary  benefit  to  the  interefls  of  the 
public. 

The  obfervations  in  the  prefent  volume,  relating  almoft  en- 
tirely to  remarks  or  propofals  fuggefled  by  preceding  writers, 
admit  not  of  being  exhibited  to  our  readers  in  detail,  without 
repeating  what  has  formerly  been  noticed  in  various  parts  of 
our  Review.  Thofe  therefore  who  wifh  for  more  particular 
information,  we  muft  necefiarily  refer  to  the  work;  where 
they  will  be  fatisfied  with  the  diligent  refearches,  the  juft  re- 
marks, and  the  judicious  reflections  of  the  author,  whofe  fen- 
timents  on  this  important  fubject  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  public. 
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k  of  Logarithms  of  all  Numbers, from  One  to  TO  1,000,  aftd 
of  the  Sines  of  Tangents  to  every  Second  of  the  Qttadrant,  by 
Michael  Taylory  Author  of  the  Sexagejimal  Table.  4/0* 
4/.  45.    Sheets.     Wingrave. 

*T*HE  labours  of  Napier,  Briggs,  Vlacq,  and  Gardiner,  are 
**•  well  known  to  every  perfon  engaged  in  mathematical 
purfuits,  and  the  invention  of  logarithms,  though  they  were 
brought  nearly  to  perfection  in  the  author's  lifetime*  has 
given  rife  to  the  fuccefsful  exertions  of  others  in  the  fame  ca- 
reer.- By  their  labours  we  had  tables  for  fines  and  tangents 
to  every  ten  feconds  of  the  quadrant,  and  we  feemed  to  ftand 
in  need  only  of  a  further  improvement  for  every  fecond  o£ 
the  quadrant,  to  make  them  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  could  be  introduced  into  aftronomy.  This  work 
was  undertaken  by  Taylor*  who  was  interrupted  by  death  in 
the  progrefs  of  it,  and  the  five  laft  pages  of  logarithmick  fines 
of  tangents,  which  alone  remained  unfiniGied  at  the  prefs, 
were  printed  off  under  the  infpection  of  the  prefent  aftrono- 
mer  royal. 

The  two  firft  chiliades  of  numbers  occupy  two  pages. 
The  other  numbers,  from  1000  to  101,000,  are  with  their  lo-. 
garithms,  differences  of  proportional  parts  diftributed,  fo  a* 
to  make  two  tables  in  every  page.  In  the  fame  manner  for  the 
fines,  cofines,  tangents,  and  cotangents,  there  are  two  tables 
in  each  page :  the  one  page  being  dedicated  to  the  fines  and 
cofines*  the  oppofite  to  the  tangents  and  cotangents.  The 
degrees  are  marked  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  page  :  each 
table  is  divided  into  thirteen  columns ;  in  the  firft  are  the  fe- 
conds from  0  to  60  j  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  other  columns 
are  the  minutes,  under  which  are  the  indexes  of  the  logarithms, 
hnd  under  them  the  two  firft  decimal  places  for  each  minute  2 
the  other  five  places  are  found  oppofite  to  each  fecond  ;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  are  the  minutes  correfponding  to  the  de- 
grees at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  By  this  arrangement  tha 
logarithm  of  any  fine  is  found  with  great  facility,  and  the  ta- 
bles are  more  compact.  For  the  accuracy  of  them  we  may 
rely  on  the  gre^t  care  and  induftry  of  the  compiler,  and  the 
character  of  the  editor. 

Prefixed  to  the  tables  is  an  explanation  of  them  by  the  edF- 
tor,  who  has  alio  added  examples  of  great  ufe  and  importance 
to  the  aftronomer  and  the  navigator.  His  mode  of  finding 
the  true  diftance  of  the  ftar  from  the  moon's  centre,  is  parti- 
cularly neat,  and.  may,  by  the  eafe  with  which  it  is  performed, 
bring  the  nautical  almanack  into  more  generalufe  among  fail- 
ors  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained.  Every  cafe  of  plane  and 
fpherical  triangles  is  folved,  fo  that  the  practical  altronomer 
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does  not  require  the  atfiftance  of  any  other  book  of  trigone^ 
metry.     Inftances  are  given  alfo  from  various  branches  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  rule  of  proportion  adopted,  as  it  is  not 
K  generally  known,  may  be  ufefui  to  many  of  our  readers. 

It  is  cuftomary  to  lay  down  two  rules  for  proportion  if*' 
books ;  tlirs  is  general  and  will  fatisfy  all  cafes.  Among  the 
terms  of  the  queition,  tha-t,  which  rs  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  unknown  term,  is  called  the  homologous  term,  the  others- 
are  called  correlatives,  either  of  the  unknown  or  of  the  ho- 
mologous tenti.  *  The  dividend  will  be  compofed  of  thofe 
correlatives  of  the  unknown  term,,  which  have  a  direct  ratio4 
to  it,,  that  is,  which  make  the  unknown  term  increafe  or  de- 
creafe  as  they  increafe  or  decreafe  themfelves  ^  of  the  homo- 
logous term,,  and  of  thofe  correlatives  of  the  homologous* 
term,  which  bear  an  inverfe  ratio  to  the  famer  that  is>  which- 
make  the  homologous  term  decreafe  or  increafe,  as  they  them- 
felves increafe  or  decreafe.  And  the  divifor  will  be  compofed 
of  thofe  correlatives  of  the  unknown  term,  which  bear  an  in- 
verfe ratio  to  it,  and  of  thofe  correlatives  of  the  homologous 
term  which  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  it. 

*  Example.  If  2S0I.  ferve  120  men  for  32  weeks, how  mucrv 
will  ferve  360  men  for  48  weeks  ?  Anfwer,   1260I. 

'  The  unknown  term  is  a  f urn  of  money,  therefore  280I.  is 
the  homologous  term,  whofe  correlatives  are  *20  men  and  32 
weeks;  the  Correlatives  of  the  unknown  term  are  360  men- 
and  48  weeks.  Now  the  correlatives  of  the  unknown  term- 
have  both  a  direel  ratio  :o  it,  therefore  36.:,  48,  and  280,  will 
be  the  factors  of  the  dividend.  Alfo  the  correlatives  of  the 
homologous  term  have  bath  a  direct  ratio  to  it,  therefore' 
120  and  32  will  be  the  factors  of  the  d'iviibr,  and   the  fum=. 

* '■ =s  1 260I/    The  reafon  of  the  rule  is  feen  at 

120x32 

once,  by  analyfing  the  ratios,  of'  which  the  whole  is  com- 
pounded. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  logarithms  are  explained,  by 
conceiving  a  geometrical  proportion,  1  :  1  -f^:7*+77  m  -f  e 3, 
&c.  in  which  e  is  fuppofed  indefinitely  fmall',  fo  that  the  ratio- 
of  1:  1  +  e  approaches  nearer  to  equality  than  by  any  given 
diiUnce.  In  this  feries,  fbme  terms  will  evidently  coincide 
with  others  in  the  arithmetical  progreffioiv  1?  2,  3,  4,  S» 
&c-  and  with  the  intermediate  terms.  Then  e  multiplied  into 
the  index  of  the  term  in  the  geometrical,  is  the  logarithm  of 
the  number  to^vvhich  the  term  is  equal  in  the  arithmetical  pro- 
greffion.  Thus  e  +  i=<?  is  the  logarithm  of  1  +*■,  2  e  is  the 
logarithm  of  1  +  e  %  and  ti  e  the  logarithm  of  1  -f  e  n. 

From  this  principle,  all  the  rules  in  the  ufe  of  logarithms 

may 
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May  indeed  be  derived  ;  but  as  the  fcientific  editor  has  conde- 
fcended  to  introduce  his  readers  to  an  acquaintance  with  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  it  is  to  be  wilhed,  for  the  fake  of  learn- 
ers, that  he  had  made  the  treatife  corhplete,  by  (hewing  the 
relation  which  logarithms  bear  to  the  hyperbola,  and  the  theo- 
ries laid  down  On  this  fubjecl  by  other  authors.  Perhaps  how- 
ever he  concluded,  that  no  one  would  purchafe  fo  large  a  work, 
who  had  not  been  previoufly  inftrucled  in  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents :  and  it  is  not  neceffary  for  us  to  fay,  that  no  aftronomer 
will  think  his  library  complete,  unlefs  he  has  thefe  tables  of 
Jogarithms  in  his  poiTefFion. 

A  Sketch  of  a  "Plan  to  exterminate  the  cafual  Small-pox  from 
Great  Britain}*  and  to  introduce  general  Inoculation  :  to  which 
is  added,  a  Correfpondvnce  on  the  Nature  of  Variolous  Conta* 
gion,  with  Mr.  Dawfom,  Dr.  Aikins  ProfeJJor  Irvine-,  Dr, 
Percivaly  ProfeJJor  JVall,  Profeffor  PFaterhoufe,  Mr.  Henry  f 
Dr*  Clark,  Dr.  Odier,  Dr.  James  Currie :  and  on  the  befi 
Means  of  preventing  the  Small-pox,  and  promoting  Inocula- 
tion, at  Geneva  ;  with  the  Magifirates  of  the  Republic* 
By  John  Haygarth,  M^  B.  2  Vols.  Svo.  8i.  Boards. 
Johnfom     1793. 

A  S  we  are  precluded,  by  the  author's  requeft,  from  any  per- 
■**•  fonal  observations,  we  can  only  remark,  that  the  defign  is 
a  moil  benevolent  one;  the  views  of  the  author  judicious,  and 
the  general  plan  highly  falutary.  That  it  is  practicable;  that, 
in  a  free  country*  the  reitraints  will  be  patiently  born;  or  that 
the  general  principles  are  always  well  eflablifhed,  may  admit 
of  fome  doubt.  The  former  part  mud  be  afcertained  by  ex- 
perience; but  we  (hall  follow  Dr.  Haygarth  in  the  latter,  with 
fome  caTe,  as,  on  thefe,  the  future  operations  will  principally 
depend. 

Dr.  Haygarth's  'Inquiry  how  to  prevent  the  fmall  pox/  we 
noticed,  with  refpec\  in  our  JLXth  volume,  p.  215.  But  we 
there  itated  a  view  of  the  queftion,  which  we  muft  not  now 
overlook. — As  the  fmall  pox  are,  at  times  only,  epidemic,  as 
infection  is,  at  other  times,  received  with  difficulty,  and  the 
difeafe  is  communicated  only  in  a  few  inftances,  there  mud 
be  fome  circumftances  in  the  ftate  of  the  air  and  the  conftitu- 
tiort,  which  impede  its  communication  or  reception.  This 
opinion  we  mall  adhere  to,  and  with  more  confidence,  as  the 
whole  tenor  of  our  author's,  aruj  his  correfpondents  obferva- 
tions, fupport  it.  What  this  principle  may  be,  we  know  not ; 
but,  if  we  eftablim  its  exiftence  by  facts,  we  need  not  be  anx- 
ious to  explain  it.     We  know,  to  ufe  a  familiar  illuftrarion  of 
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Dr.  Franklin,  that  our  china,  if  unfupported,  will  fall  to  the 
ground;  and,  though  we  do  not  know  the  caufe  of  gravity,- 
we  can  preferve  our  china  without  fuch  inquiries. — But  this 
queflion,  with  fome  other  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  vario- 
lous matter,  will  occur  in  order. 

A  judicious  Introduction,  on  the  importance  of  thefe  in-, 
quiries,  firft  engages  our  attention  $  and  Dr.  Haygarthis  fully 
of  opinion,  that  the  deaths  from  fmall  pox  are  greater  fince 
the  practice  of  inoculation  has  been  common,  than  before.- 
This  is  true  from  fact,  and  from  theory,  for  the  fmall  pox  was 
once  the  dreaded  enemy,  and  avoided  with  care  :  it  is  now  % 
familiar  danger,  and  disregarded.  In  general,  from  an  average 
of  the  numbers  of  deaths  in  France,  Sweden,  and  four  prin- 
cipal towns  in  England,  about  one  in  7 -J  dies  of  the  fmall-pox  y 
but  probably  before  inoculation  was  practifed,  60  in  100  ef- 
caped  the  difeafe,  while  not  more  than  5  in  100  now  efcape 
it,  and  four  of  thefe  may  not  be  fufceptible  of  the  infection. 
That  many  lives  might  be  faved  by  a  little  care  in  guarding 
againfi  the  difeafe,  is  fufhciently  obvious  from  numerous  facts, 
mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

One  great  principle,  which  feemed  to  be  eftablifhed  in  the 
inquiry,  was  the  limited  fphere  of  the  infection  from  the  va- 
riolus  virus.  This  feems  to  be  more  fully  eftablifhed  from  the 
following  facts,  mentioned  in  the  French  tranflation  of  Dr. 
Haygarth's  works.  The  experiments  were  tried  by  Dr* 
O'Ryan. 

4  I  have  eftablifhed  a  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city 
(Lyons)  for  the  reception  of  inoculated  patients.  Many  people  falfe- 
iy  peifuaded  that^  a  perfon  infected  by  a  good  kind  of  fmall-pox, 
would  have  the  diftemper  in  the  like  favourable  manner,  brought  their 
children  to  vifit  my  patients  with  an  intention  that  they  mould  be 
infected  by  communication  with  thofe  who  were  inoculated. 

:er  many  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  convince  thefe  people  of 
their  error,  feeing  that  they  rejected  my  offers  to  inoculate  thefe 
children,  and  not  doubting  in  fpite  of  my  arguments  and  exprefs 
prohibition,  that  fooner  or  later  they  would  feize  another  and  per- 
haps a  lefs  favourable  opportunity,  I  expofed  them  to  the  following 
experiments,  after  they  had  undergone  a  due  courfe  of  preparation. 
4  I  placed  a  large  doffil  of  cotton,  foaked  in  variolous  matter,  on 
the  middle  of  an  oval  table  whofe  leaf!  diameter  was  three  feet :  I 

ed  fix  children  around  it,  three  on  each  fide  of  the  table,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  all  were  lituated  within  half  a  yard  of  the  infectious 
cotton.  This  experiment  was  fometimes  made  in  the  open  air,  fome  • 

es  in  the  houfe  ;  I  took  care  to  renew,  every  fecond  day,  both 
the  variolous  matter,  and  the  fubftance  which  contained  it :  I  al- 
ternately ufed  the  poifon  taken  from  the  inoculated  and  from  the 
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cafual  fmall-pox  ;  and  I  copioufly  impregnated  with  it,  balls  of  cot- 
ton, lint,  wool,  and  filk.  This  operation,,  repeated  during  a  whole 
week,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  for  an  hour  at  each  fitting,  pro- 
duced no  effect. 

*  I  then  fent  away  the  children,  defiring  the  parents  to  acquaint 
me,  in  cafe  any  indifpofition  appeared,  and  to  bring  them  to  me  3 
fortnight  afterwards,  although  no  alteration  mould  have  taken  place 
in  their  health.  I  declare  that,  not  only  for  that  term,  but  for  many 
fucceeding  months,  during  which  I  took  care  frequently  to  vifit  them, 
they  ail  enjoyed  perfect  health.  It  was  not  till  nine  months  after 
this  time  that  four  of  thefe  children  had  a  mild  kind  of  fmall-pox. 

4  Having  concluded  from  thefe  experiments,  that  the  children 
could  not  have  efcaped  infection,  but  becaufe  the  variolous  matter 
might  have  loft  that  fpring  and  that  degree  of  energy,  which,  per- 
haps, it  may  polTefs,  on  arifing  immediately  from  the  human  body, 
I  placed  a  perfon  in  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  fmall-pox  by  inocula- 
tion, at  the  diftance  of  about  half  a  yard  from  four  children  proper- 
ly prepared ;  each  expofure  continued  one  hour,  and  was  repeated 
daily  for  a  fortnight,  reckoning  from  the  commencement  of  the  fever 
till  the  puftules  were  become  perfectly  dry  :  not  one  of  the  four  re- 
ceived infection.  Two  months  afterwards,  1  inoculated  three  of 
thefe  children  ;  they  had  the  diftemper  in  a  very  mild  manner  and 
recovered  without  difficulty. 

1  Like  experiments  made  with  the  blood,  and  with  (limy  matter 
.which  runs  fiom  the  eyes  and  nofe  of  perfons  attacked  by  the  mealies 
have  uniformly  had  the  fame  refult.' 

Dr.  Paulet,  it  is  remarked,  has  gone  further,  and  contends 
that  the  poifon  is  never  communicated  by  the  air  alone.  But 
we  fufpetf.  that  either  hypothecs  is  untenable.  If  there  is  not 
fomething  peculiar,  at  times,  in  the  conftitution  of  the  air,  or 
the  habits  of  patients,  why  mould  infection  be  iefs  cafily  com- 
municated at  fome  periods  than  at  others?  If  the  infection 
may  not  exift  in  the  conftitution,  without  producing  the  dif- 
eafe,  why  mould  terror,  caufes  of  debility,  or  deprefllpg  paf- 
fions,  immediately  produce  it  ?  The  difeafe  is  a  fpecific  one  : 
thefe  caufes  are  only  general,  and  the  eu'ect  is  immediate. 
The  fame  effects  follow  fimilar  caufes  in  other  epidemics,  and 
the  confequence  is  always  the  peculiar  difeafe  of  the  period, 
whether  it  be  plague,  fmall  pox,  mealies,  or  nervous  fever. 
Thefe  are  facts  obferved  at  different  times  at  various  places, 
by  different  practitioners;  nor  can  we  fee  how  they  can  pofii- 
bly  be  eluded.  They  ftrike  then  at  the  root  of  every  observa- 
tion of  this  kind,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  a  moment's  at- 
tention, as  they  would  infpire  a  delufivc  fecurity.  It  rquft  be 
added,  that,  in  various  parts  of  the  correfpondence,  the  facts 
are  in  oppofition,  and  a  practitioner,  Dr.  W&cihonfe,  is  at 
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variance  with  himfelf.  We  fhall,  at  a  future  period,  notice 
Dr.  Haygarth's  diftin£l:on  between  pofitive  and  negative  facts* 
but,  on  this  occafion,  we  rnuft  fay,  that  one  pofitive  fa&  is  of 
more  conftquence  than  ten  negative  ones.  If  a  perfon  has  been 
expofed  to  caufes  of  infection,  which  ever  have  produced  the 
difeafe,  and  fuffei  s  from  them,  it  is  of  more  importance  than 
if  ten  mould  efcape  in  the  fame  circumftances.  Damp  meets, 
for  inftance,  produce  cold  and  fever ;  yet  many  have  lain  in 
them  with  impunity.  Shall  we,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Heber- 
den,  fay  that  they  are  not  injurious  ?  In  the  cafes  adduced  by 
Dr.  Waterhoufe,  the  wind  pl$w  acrofs  a  wide  channel,  from, 
the  fmall-pox  hofpital  j  thofe,  in  its  direction  were  only  afFe&ed, 
and  eight  of  ten  had  the  difeafe.  Had  one  or  two  been  af- 
fected, it  might  have  been  accidental,  but  that  eight  of  ten 
mould  be  fo,  without  having,  been  expofed  to  infection  from 
another  fource,  is  incredible,  if  this  cauie,  though  highly  im- 
probable in  its  rirft  appearance,  mould  not  be  admitted. 
Again,  the  gentleman,  who  had  ridden  two  miles  in  the  air, 
communicated  the  difeafe  to  his  daughter,  to  whom  he  talked 
at  an  open  window.  This  ftory  is  treated  too  lightly.  The 
air  might  have  been  dill ;  and,  while  talking  to  her,  an  artifir 
cial  draught  of  air  might  have  been  occafioned  by  a  door  being 
open  oppofite  the  window.  If  there  was  no  other  means  of 
her  being  infected*  the  (lory  ought  at  all  events  to  keep  prac- 
titioners on  their  guard. 

The  arguments,  by  which  thefe  facts  are  obviated,  reft  on 
a  ground  the  mod  uncertain,  the  nature  of  the  variolous 
pcifon.  It  appears,  fays  the  author,  in  the  form  of  pus,  of 
Other  fluids,  and  of  gas.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  fin- 
gle  fact,  to  mow  what  is  its  proper  form ;  not  an  argument  tq 
prove  that  it  is  difTqlved  by  air,  or  that,  in  confequence  of  fo- 
lution,  it  is  rendered  harmlefs.  Inftead  of  being  pus,  the  in- 
fectious matter  is  pnly  combined  with  pus,  for  it  exiits  equally 
in  the  watery  fluid  of  the  early  puftule.  It  exifts  in  the  air, 
though  we  know  not  whether  iri  a  ftate  of  combination,  or, 
like  fome  bodies,  whofe  feparate  particles  may  be  diffufed  and 
again  collected ;  nor  is  it  pofhble  from  our  prefent  experience 
to  fay,  whether  it  is  rendered  etfbete  by  folution  or  by  dirru- 
fion.  Such  is  our  ignorance  on  this  fubjecl,  that  no  argument 
againft  any  fact  can  be  adduced  from  theoretical  considera- 
tions *,  and  it  is  the  moft  exceptionable  part  of  the  prefent 
work,  that  fo  much  dependance  is  placed  on  reafoning,  ref- 
pecting  the  nature  of  the  virus.  In  this  point  we  are  not  finr 
gular.  Dr.  Aikin's  letter  is  very  explicit  on  this  part  of  the 
fubjea  2 

i  You  may  remember  that  I  was  never  thoroughly  fatisfod  with 
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your  theory  of  the  folution  of  variolous  minfmata  in  the  air,  and  the 
lufions  von  deduce  from  it.      I  fee  clenriy  the  importance  of 
This  doctrine  in  laying  down  rules  of  prevention  ;  but  in  a  practical 
matter  of  fo  much  confequence,  I  think  it  too  hazardous  to  build 
upon  a  fcuntlajion  of  theory,  unlefs  pericftly  demouftrated.    I  have 
juft  been  reading  over  the  chemical  part  of  your  Inquiry,  along  with 
my  intelligent  friend  Mr.  Morgan,  whom  I  conficier  as  deep  in 
-chemical  knowledge;  and  he  is  itiil  lefs  convinced  than  myfejf  with 
your  reafoning  on  this  head.     He  looks  upon  the  tell  of  traefparen- 
cy,  as  altogether  inapplicable  to  particles  of  inch  .-extreme  tenuity,; 
-and  he  thinks  that  even  admitting  the  probability  of  the  folution  of 
thefe  particles  in  air,  the  power  of  the  air  as  amenftruum  would  be 
greatly  affected  by  various  circumftances,  fuch  as  heat,  moiiture, 
.and  the  like,  which  would  much  impair  your  conclusions.     The 
•doctrine  of  affinities  is  known  to  admit  of  many   exceptions  from 
thefe  caufes,  fothat,  in  certain  circumftances,  a  body  lhall  frequent- 
ly take  from  another  a  third  with  which  it  has  on  the  whole  lefs  al- 
liance.     Then  to  -come  to  analogy,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
facts  in  oppofition  to  your  -doctrine,  which  you  fo  fairly  Hate,  (p. 
69.)  are  really,  upon  the  whole,  dtcifive  againft  you.      Thus,  the 
remark  in  p.  7L,  concerning  clothes  acquiring  the  linell  of  tobacco, 
is  certainly  not  anfwered  by  fuppoftng  that  feme  finoke  (after  a  whole 
flight)  might  remain  in  a  ditfufed   Hate ;  or  that  the  perfens  might 
rget  fome  foot  upon  him,  which  foot,  you  will  obferve,  refults  from 
a  decompoiition  of  the  tobacco,  and  therefore  probably  would  not 
imell  like  it      In  the  cafe  of  woollen  clothes  becoming  damp  in  a 
jnoift  air,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  >do  fo  in  air  which  to  the  fight 
■does  not  (hew  ditfufion  of  the  watery  particles.     Mr.  Howard's  ob- 
servation feems  point  blank  againft  your  opinion.;  for  fuppofmg  a 
room  equally  &iperfaturated  by  variolous  particles,  why  might  they 
not  be  equally  depofited  unoei  clothes,  papers,  &c.     The  face  of 
clothes  tainted  by  a  privy,  is  equally  to  the  purpofe;  for  I  am  cer- 
tain that  this  happens  where  nothing  more  vijible  arifes  from  thence, 
than  from  a  fmall-pox  patient.      With  refpeel  to  muik,  it  is  alia 
finely  not  fufticient  to  fay  that  ks  effluvia  are  poflibly  different  from 
all  others ;  for  it  is  an  animal  ftibftance  ;  and  at  any  rate  its  effluvia 
are  invif.ble,  and  yet  taint  ciotiies.      It  feems  to  me  merely  that  the 
impregnation  is  here  more  perceptible  on  account  of  its  ftronger 
odour.     On  the  whole,  thefe  analogies  ftrike  me  io  ftrongly,  that  I 
iliould  fcarcdy  doubt  that  the  bed-curt  aim  of  a  fiaall-pox  patient, 
who   had  the  difeafe  feverAy,  though  not  actually  tainted  with  the 
fnatter,  would  yet  imbibe  miafmata  fufficient  to  infecl  a  peifon  to 
whom  they  were  direllly  taken  without  ventilation.     And  if  this  ex- 
ireme  cafe  be  true,  it  will  follow  that  the  danger  of  infeclion  from 
clothes  in  ail  others  will  be  in  a  ratio  of  the  degree  of  original  impreg- 
nation, and  fubfequent  ventilation;  and  that  no  abfoluteline  can  be 
drawn,  though,  \  think,  rules  fuflicient  for  practice  mipht  be  devif- 
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<ed.  To  be  perfectly  explicit,  then,  as  to  your  main  queftion,  rer 
fpecting  the  fufficiency  oi  the  preventive  rule,  I  fhall  go  a  ftep  fnr- 
ther  than  your  medical  correfpondent  in  p.  Si,  and  fay,  "  that  as 
the  theory  that  contagion  cannot  De  conveyed  by  clothes,  &c.  of 
attendants,  appears  to  me  not  clearly  eftablifhed,  I  think  the  rules 
defective  in  fo  much  as  they  do  not  provide  for  fuch  a  poffibility." 

In  candour,  we  might  be  expected  to  produce  the  anfwer ; 
but  it  is  wholly  hypothetical.  The  variolous  matter  has  never 
been  feen  feparate  •,  and  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  elective  at- 
traction to  this  fubjeet,  the  affinities  of  this  matter  mould  be 
known.  Evenfulphur  becomes  invifible  in  the  form  of  hepa- 
tic air :  camphor,  afia  fcetida,  mufk,  tobacco,  the  volatile  oil 
of  excrementitious  fubftances,  do  not  difturb  the  tranfparency 
of  the  air,  yet  they  are  diffufed  and  depofited.  To  avoid  ca- 
vil, we  (hall  add,  that  we  confider  the  air  to  be  tranfparent^ 
when  objects  are  (etn  through  it  with  their  ufual  clearnefs  : 
ftrictly  fpeaking,  the  air  is  never  tranfparent,  but  when  fatu- 
rated  with  water  in  the  moment  of  feparating  into  diftincvt 
drops.  The  miafma  may  therefore  cxift,  and  appear  only  in 
a  gilded  ftream  of  air,  like  motes,  without  difturbing  the  ge- 
neral tranfparency  of  the  atmofphere. 

If,  from  various  circumltances,  we  were  to  fix  on  the  ftate 
of  air  meft  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  infection,  we 
fliould  fay  it  is  moift,  foggy,  warm  air;  and  this  fact,  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  theory  of  folution,  but  the  principle  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  eftablifhed  to  reft  on  it  a  theoretical  confequence. 
The  facts,  for  inftance,  which  fhows  that  infection  is  difficult 
during  the  drynefs  of  the  Harmattan,  thofe  of  profeffor  War 
terhoufe,  which  (how  an  unexpected  facility  in  its  propaga- 
tion in  foggy  weather ;  thofe  which  prove,  that  the  infection, 
is  not  impaired  in  its  power  by  being  kept  in  a  dry  ftate,  all 
contribute  to  eftablifh  this  idea.  Yet,  admitting  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  folution,  while  the  affinity  of  the  poifon  is  unknown, 
we  dare  not  fay,  that  a  chmge  in  the  folvent  power  of  the  air 
may  not  again  precipitate  it.  —  And,  in  the  mid  ft  of  all  thefe 
difficulties,  thefe  uncertainties,  arguing  in  our  prefent  unin- 
formed ftate,  from  fuppofition.,  we  are  called  on  to  apply  our 
doctvip.es  to  practice,  while  facts  we  think  clearly  eftablifhed, 
thofe  mentioned  in  our  former  article,  and  repeated  in  'he 
beginning  of  this,  are  forced  to  yield  to  gratuitous  hypcthefes, 
incapable,  perhaps,  of  being  brought  to  the  teft  of  experi- 
ment. 

Profefibr  Waterhoufe's  correfpondenee  we  confider  as  par- 
ticularly valuable.  We  are  fully  convinced,  from  what  we 
have  feen  and  read,  that  the  fmail-pox  may  be  conveyed  by 
^toathsj  though  there  may  be  many  times  when  cloaihs,  moft 
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fully  impregnated,  do  not  propagate  the  infection.  The  dif* 
tance  to  which  it  maybe  conveyed  is  certainly  not  known  j 
nor  can  it  be  afcertained,  till  the  nature  of  the  infectious  mat* 
ter  is  better  underilood.  The  effluvia  from  burning  the  inT 
fected  cloarhs,  have  communicated  difeafe;  nor  ought  we  to 
deny  that  burning  them  cannot  deprive  them  of  the  miafmata, 
while  we  know  it  will  deprive  putrid  meat  of  its  feptic  par- 
ticles. 

In  the  Reply,  Dr.  Haygarth  infills  en  the  fuperior  efficacy 
of  negative  proofs.  If,  in  given  circumltances  of  infection, 
no  difeafe  is  communicated,  it  is  a  negative  proof  that  no  in- 
fection exifted  :  where  it  was  communicated,  therefore,  fomc 
other  caufe  mull  be  fought.  Yet,  in  the  cafes  alluded  to,  the 
probability  is,  that  no  infection  would  be  conveyed,  consequent- 
ly one  pofitive  fact  is  more  than  equivalent  to  fifty  negative 
arguments.  The  difference  between  us,  refts  wholly  on  the 
degree  of  the  caufe.  Where  the  power  is  great,  the  negativs 
argument  holds :  where  it  is  inconfiderable,  it  fails.  The 
damp  (beets  form  a  cafe  in  point:  ten  efcape,  but  we  ought 
not  to  conclude  that  they  are  harmlefs.  Medical  men  fcarce- 
ly  ever  convey  the  infection  which,  from  the  time  of  their  ftay 
with  the  patient,  mud  adhere  flightly :  but  we'  ought  not  to 
conclude,  that  they  are  incapable  of  ever  doing  fo. 

In  Dr.  Clark's  correfpondence,  there  are  fome  facts  of  im- 
portance. He  feems  to  think,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
during  the  eruption,  patients  do  not  communicate  the  infec-i- 
tion,  even  in  the  clofeft  contact.  This  we  confiderwell  eita* 
blifhed  as  a  fact ;  but  every  fact  on  this  fubject  is  too  uncer- 
tain to  be  depended  on  in  every  inliance,  or  at  lead  to  infpirc 
implicit  confidence.  Dr.  Clark  never  fuffers  his  cloaths  to 
touch  the  patient,  and  wafhes  his  hands  after  vifiting  them. 
He  never  conveyed  the  infection ;  but  many  practitioners  can 
fay  the  fame,  who  have  never  employed  either  precaution. 
Other  difeafes  he  feems  to  think  have  been  conveyed  by  the 
cloaths  ;  but,  of  thefe,  the  communication  of  dyfentery  is  the 
molt  probable.  The  eruptive  fever  has,  he  finds,  been  fui- 
pended  beyond  the  fourteenth  day.  On  this  part  of  the  fub- 
ject we  ihall  take  the  prefent  occauon  to  obferve,  that  though, 
in  fome  imlances,  in  fome  probably  occurring  at  the  fame 
time,  the  infection  from  the  natural  fmall-pox.  has  been  appa- 
rently more  quick  than  from  inoculation,  yet,  in  general, 
the  common  ppiitiou  is  eftabiilhed  from  thefe  volumes,  that, 
in  the  greater  number  of  inlr,ances,  inoculation  wouid  iu- 
perfede  the  natural  infection. 

Dr.  Odier's  correfpondence  is  very  valuable.  He  confirms 
the  opinion,  that  confinement  after  inoculation,  and  even, 
{luring  the  ftrft  eruption,  is  uimeceilary,  as  parents  arc  then 
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feemingly  incapable  of  affecting  others.     The  following  ok- 
fervations  ftrongly  confirm  the  opinions  we  have  already  given. 

*  This  is  all  I  can  fay  pofitively  in  anfwer  to  the  queries:  concern- 
ing the  third,  I  will  add,  that  I  have  often  obferved  in  inoculation, 
among  various  individuals,  a  great  difference  of  their  fufceptibility 
of  infection,  without  being  able  to  aiugnthe  caufe  of  it.  In  inocu- 
lating many  children  together,  in  the  fame  place,  with  the  fame  pus, 
with  the  fame  lancet,  and  in  all  refpects  in  the  fame  manner,  it  has  o  ften 
happened,  that  fome  of  thefe  children  did  not  take  the  fmall-pox  from 
the  firft  inoculation,  while  others  were  infected.  But  thofc  who 
failed  from  the  firft  operation,  generally  received  it  from  the  fecond.. 
When  frefh  matter  is  employed,  fucccef>  is  more  certain.  Dry  and 
diluted  matter  is  alfo  lefs  efficacious  in  proportion  as  it  is  older,  lo 
that,  at  the  conclufion  of  two  months,  it  becomes  totally  inefficacious. 
Although  it  is  impofiible  accurately  to  ascertain  the  limits  when  it  is 
abfolutely  inert,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  different  degrees  of 
efficacy  between  the  liquid  and  frefti,  and  the  dry  pjts  ;  fo  that  the 
drieft  matter  only  lofes  its  activity  gradually,  and  can,  before  it  be 
entirely  loft,  infect  one  or  two  in  ten,  or  perhaps  in  a  hundred. 
Whereas  liquid  frefh  matter  can  infect  nine  out  of  ten,  or  in  a  great- 
er proportion.  But  when  many  patients  are  inoculated  together,  it 
is  impoflible  for  me  to  difcover  why  fome  are  infected  rather  than 
others' 

Dr.  Odicr  alfo  fully  fupports  the  opinion  that,  at  different 
periods,  the  difeafe  is  more  or  lefs  certainly  and  rapidly  com- 
municated. — When  induced,  as  well  as  Dr.  Waterhoufe,  to 
explain  this  fact,  they  feem  to  lean  to  Dr.  Haygarth,  in  con- 
fidering  the  explanation  difficult,  and  appear  to  abandon  the 
fact,  when  they  reflect  on  the  improbability  of  every  caufe: 

Dr.  dime's  letter  fuggefts  another  fubject  of  remark,  how 
far  the  virulence  of  the  infection  is  connected  with  the  fmell. 
The  fmell  of  fmall-pox  is  peculiar;  but,  in  the  moft  violent 
cafes,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  extends  beyond  the  fphere 
of  infection,  or  that  the  matter  is  rendered  effete,  before  the 
fmell  is  deftroyed. — This  is,  however,  a  general  opinion,  and 
muft  be  received  with  caution.  In  a  mild  fmall-pox,  with  few 
eruptions,  the  infection  is  probably  flight ;  yet  we  know  that 
caufes  of  fever  will  make  all  the  difference  between  a  cafe  of 
this  kind,  and  the  moft  virulent  confluent  cafe.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  caufe  of  fever  will  increafe  the  quantity  of  in* 
lection,  and  the  fmell  is  much  connected  with  fever;  fo  that, 
Within  the  fphere  of  the  fmell,  there  muft  be  danger.  We 
find  many,  within  this  fphere,  have  efcaped ;  and  many  fuf- 
ceptibie  of  the  difeafe  have  efcaped  repeated  inoculations  j 
tut,  if  negative  facts  were  of  confequence,  inoculation  is  not 
9  caufe  of  the  difeafe. — Dr.  Currie's  observations,  that  dry 
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variolous  matter  preferves  its  powers  for  a  long  period,  or  ra- 
ther, that  theie  powers  are  renewed  when  the  dry  matter  is 
again  mohiened,  we  ftave  already  noticed. 

We  have  thus  examined  Dr.  Haygarth's  opinions  freely.  IF 
we  had  had  the  honour  (we  fpeak  now  in  our  individual  capa-> 
cities)  to  have  been  among  the  number  of  his  friends,  the  fame 
fentiments  would  have  been  privately  communicated.  We 
trull  they  will  not  be  received  wcrfe,  on  account  of  the  me- 
dium by  which  they  are  conveyed,  for  this  very  refpe&able 
author  may  be  allured,  that  we  have  (  nothing  extenuated, 
nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice,' — Like  himfelf,  we  are  anxious 
for  the  difcovery  of  truth,  and,  with  thefe  views,  we  have 
examined  his  work  with  accuracy,  and  fpoken  with  freedom  » 
this  privilege,  indeed,  criticifm,  if  candid,  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand j  but  we  have  a  greater  right,  when  we  add, 

Damufque  viciffem. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  unfair,  if,  after  having  faid  fo  much 
in  oppofition  to  the  different  progrefs  of  fmall-pox,  at  different 
feafons,  we  fupprefled  our  author's  obfervations  on  the  fub- 
ject.  With  thefe  we  fliall  conclude  our  article  5  for,  as  we 
reft  on  the  fad,  it  would  be  unneceffary  to  reply  to  theoretical 
remarks. 

'  That  fome  peculiar  conlh'tutions  of  the  atmofphere  are  requlfito 
fcr  the  propagation  of  the  plague,  the  fmall-pox,  and  other  epide^ 
mical  diftempers,  is  a  doctrine  which  leads  to  fuch  erroneous  and 
pernicious  confequences  that,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  excufe  a  few- 
additional  remarks  on  this  point.  It  is  introduced  on  all  convenient 
occasions  as  an  anfwer  to  the  plaineft  fafts.  This  inviiible  and  incom* 
prehenfible  agent  comes  and  goes,  exactly  as  the  cafe  requires.  It 
js  a  gratuitous  fuppofition  to  folve  all  appearances,  a  mere  hypothetic 
unfnpported  by  any  theoretical  reafoning  whatfoever,  or  even  by  a 
plaufibie  analogy  deduced  from  chemiftry  or  any  other  branch  o£ 
natural  philofophy.  It  cannot,  by  any  modification,  be  made  con- 
fident with  facts.  When  an  epidemic  fpreads  or  flops,  the  caufe 
of  thefe  events  cannot  be  attributed  with  more  veafon,  to  a  change 
pf  the  atmofphere  we  breathe,  thap  of  the  bread  we  eat,  or  of  thq 
water  we  drink.  Twenty  ckher  hypothefes  of  equal  or  nearly  equal 
plaunbility  might  be  eafily  invented.  But  all  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  illufion,  which,  for  above  a  century,  has  led  the  medical  worl4 
into  the  moft  pernicious  errors,  might  be  refuted  by  an  impartial 
appeal  to  the  progrefs  of  contagion,' 
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ji  complete  Account  of  the  Settlement  at  Tort  Jack/on,  in  New 
South  Wales^  including  an  accurate  JDcfcription  of  the  Situa- 
tion of  the  Colony  j  of  the  Natives  ;  and  of  its  natural  Pro- 
ducHons.  Taken  on  the  Spot,  by  Captain  Watkin  Tench* 
4/0.     105.  6d.     Boards.     Nicol.     1793. 

A  Knowledge  of  the  fettlement  which  government  has 
thought  proper  to  make  in  New  South  Wales,  as  a  grand 
depot  for  irreclaimable  convifts,  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  cu- 
riohty.  It  being  intended  to  aft  both  as  a  mean  of  punilh- 
ment  and  reformation,  a  philofopher  will  be  anxious  to  know 
how  far  thefe  have  been  combined  to  produce  an  effeft  ade- 
quate to  public  expectation  ;  while  a  politician,  fatisfied  that 
the  flatehas  got  rid  of  its  mod  troublefome  fubjefts,  will  think 
only  of  the'eoft.  But  notwithstanding  the  various  accounts 
published  fince  the  appearance  of  captain  Tench's  Narrative 
in  1789,  the  policy  and  utility  of  this  new  fcheme  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  been 
told  that  Port  Jackfon  is  a  fpot  which  may,  in  procefs  of  time, 
be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  5  that  labour  and  perfeverance 
will  indeed  be  neceflary,  but  that  the  neceflity  thus  impofed 
will  be  impofed  on  men,  who  have  forfeited  the  privilege  of 
being  idle,  whom  it  mult  incite  to  diligence  that  they  may  exift 
at  afl,and  to  habits  of  honefty  that  they  may  live  comfortably. 
In  this  view,  the  labour  of  the  fettlement  will  be  every  year 
becoming  lefs  ;  what  is  neceflary  will  be  foon  provided,  and 
the  periodical  returns  of  crop  may  be  expefted  at  little  trouble 
to  the  cultivator  :  the  convifts  may  then  be  employed  to  build 
•ftreets  and  hcufes,  to  ornament  gardens,  and  improve  the  arts  of 
civil  life,  and  the  only  punifhment  will  be  the  removal  from 
their  country  and  friends. — On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been 
allured  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  thofe  who  endeavour 
to  render  this  fettlement  productive,  are  almoft  infuperable  ; 
that  the  foil  and  climate  are  alike  unfavourable  •,  that  the  la- 
bour which  produces  a  trifle  mud  be  exceflive,  and  that  to  the 
punifhment  of  expatriation  is  added  a  life  of  infupportable  toil 
\vIthout  ufefulnefs.  Between  thefe  opinions,  there  are  no 
doubt  intermediate  (hades  ;  captain  Tench,  although  inclining 
to  the  latter,  gives  Tome  hopes,  not  very  encouraging  indeed, 
that  time  and  perfeverance  may  render  the  fettiers  independent 
of  afiiftance  from  this  county,  but  they  have  hitherto  ad- 
vanced fo  flowly  as  to  be  almoit  wholly  indebted  for  provisions 
to  the  parent  ftate,  and  have  often  beheld  the  ghaftly  approach 
of  famine,  when  any  accident  has  delayed  the  arrival  of  lup- 

nt  account  commences  with  a  retrofpeft  of  the 
colony  01"  Port  Jackfon,  on  the  date  of  captain  Tench's  for* 
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tncr  Narrative  in  July  1788.  This  is  followed  by  a  Journal* 
or  minutes  of  tranfactions,  from  that  period  to  the  1 8th  of 
December  1791,  when  he  quitted  the  fettlement.  In  this 
Journal,  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes  related 
in  an  entertaining  manner,  and  enlivened  by  jufl  and  natural 
obfervations.  It  is  not  our  purpofe  to  run  over  thefe  in  detail, 
and  they  cannot  always  be  feparated  without  injury  to  the 
narrative.  The  hardfhips  fuffered  by  the  colony,  on  account 
of  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  was  often  ready  to  drive  the  fet- 
tiers  to  defpair.  After  mentioning  a  fhort  allowance  ordered, 
in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  captain  Tench  proceeds  to  remark, 
that 

*  It  was  fingularly  unfortunate  that  thefe  retrenchments  mould 
always  happen  when  the  gardens  were  moft  deftitute  of  vegetables. 
A  long  drought  had  nearly  exhaufted  them.  The  hardfhips  which 
we  in  confequence  fuffered,  were  great ;  but  not  comparable  to  what 
had  been  formerly,  experienced.  Befides,  now  we  made  fure  of 
ihips  arriving  foon  to  difpel  our  diftrefs  :  whereas,  heretofore,  from 
having  never  heard  from  England,  the  hearts  of  men  funk ;  and 
many  had  begun  to  doubt,  whether  it  had  not  been  refolved  to  try 
how  long  mifery  might  be  endured  with  refignation. 

4  Notwithstanding  the  incompetency  of  fo  diminifhed  a  pittance, 
the  daily  talk  of  the.  foldier  and  convict  continued  unaltered.     I 
never  contemplated  the  labours  of  thefe  men,  without  finding  abun- 
dant caufe  of  reflection  on  the  miferies  which  our  nature  can  over- 
come.— Let  me  for  a  moment  quit  the  cold  track  of  narrative : — let 
me  not  fritter  away  by  fervile  adaptation,  thofe  reflections,  and  the 
feelings  they  gave  birth  to : — let  me  tranfcribe  them  frefh  as  they 
arofe,  ardent  and  generous,  though  hopelefs  and  romantic. — I  every 
fee  wretches  pale  with  difeafe  and  waited  with  famine,  flruggle 
againft  the  horrors  of  their  fituaticn.     How  finking  is  the  effect  of 
fubordination  ;  how  dreadful  is  the  fear  of  punifnment ! — The  al- 
lotted talk  is  flill  performed,  even  on  the  prefent  reduced  fubfifr- 
ence : — the  blackfmith  fweats  at  the  fultry  forge  ;  the  fawyer  labours 
pent  up  in  his  pit ;  and  the  hufbandman  turns  up  the  flerile  giebet 
—Shall  I  again  hear  arguments  multiplied  to  violate  truth,  and  in- 
fult  humanity ! — Shall  I  again  be  told  that  the  fufferings  of  the 
wretched  Africans  are  indifpenfable  for  the  culture  of  our  fugar  co- 
lonies :  that  white  men  are  incapable  of  fuftaining  the  heat  of  the 
climate  ! — I  have  been  in  the  Weft  Indies  : — I  have  lived  there. — > 
I  know  that  it  is  a  rare  in  fiance  for  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
to  mount  there  above  900  ;  and  here  I  fcarcely  pafs  a  week  in  fum- 
mer  without  feeing  it  rife  to  iob°;  fometimes  to  105  ;  nay,  beyond 
even  that  burning  altitude. 

1  But  toil  cannot  be  long  fupported  without  adequate  refrefhment. 

The  firft  flep  in  every  community,  which  wifhes  to  preferve  ho- 
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Befly,  mould  be  to  fet  the  people  above  want.  The  throes  of  hvtit* 
£erwiil  ever  prove  too  powerful  for  integrity  to  withftand. — Hencfc 
arofe  a  repetition  of  petty  delinquencies,  which  no  vigilance  could 
defect,  and  no  juftice  reach.  Gardens  were  plundered  ;  provifions 
pilfered  ;  and  the  Indian  corn  ftolen  from  the  fields,  where  it  grew 
for  public  ufe.  Various  were  the  mcafures  adopted  to  cheek  this 
depredatory  fpirit.  Criminal  courts,  either  from  the  tedioufnefs  of 
their  procefs,  or  from  the  frequent  efeape  of  culprits  from  their  de- 
cision, were  feldomer  convened  than  formerly*  The  governor  or- 
dered convict-offenders  either  to  be  chained  together,  or  to  wear 
fingly  a  largr  iron  collar,  with  two  fpikes  projecting  from  it,  which 
effectually  hindered  the  party  from  concealing  it  under  his  mirt :  and 
thus  fhackled,  they  were  compelled  to  perform  their  quota  of 
work.' 

This  fcarcity  returnee!  fo  often,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  with  the  author,  that  the  colony  was  forgotten  at  home,  or 
that  fro rii  mi  (information,  it  had  been  fuppofed  capable  of 
maintaining  itfelf.— The  following  anecdote  is  feleeted  front 
the  more  amiifing  parts  of  this  Journal : 

c  The  diftrefsful  ftate  of  the  colony  for  provifions,  continued 
gradually  to  augment  until  the  9th  of  July,  when  the  Mary  Anne 
transport  arrived  from  England*  This  fliip  had  failed  from  the 
Downs,  fo  lately  as  the  25th  of  February,  having  been  only  four 
fcjonths  and  twelve  days  on  her  pafiage.  She  brought  out  convicts, 
hy  contract,  at  a  fpecific  fum  for  each  perfon.  But  to  demonftrate 
fhe  effect  of  humanity  and  juftice,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four~ 
female  convicts  embarked  on  board,  only  three  had  died ;  and  the 
feft  were  landed  in  perfect  health,  all  loud  m  praife  of  their  con- 
ductor. The  matter's  name  was  Munro  ;  and  his  fliip,  after  fulfil- 
ling her  engagement  with  government,  was  bound  on  the  fouthern 
fifhery.  The  reader  mult  not  Conclude  that  I  facrifice  to  dull  de- 
2a.il,  when  he  finds  fuch  benevolent  conduct  minutely  narrated^ 
*Fhe  advocates  of  humanity  are  not  yet  become  too  numerous:  but 
thofe  who  practife  its  divine  precepts,  however  humble  and  unno- 
ticed be  their  ftation,  ought  not  to  fmk  into  obfeurity,  unrecorded 
and  unpraifed,  with  the  vile  monfters  who  deride  mifery,  and  fatten 
on  calamity. 

c  July,  1791-  If,  however,  the  good  people  of  this  fhip  de* 
lighted  us  with  their  benevolence,  here  gratification  ended.  I  was 
of  a  party  who  had  rowed  in  a  boat  fix  miles  out  to  fea,  beyond  the 
harbour's  mouth,  to  meet  them  :  and  what  was  our  difappointment, 
on  getting  aboard,  to  find  that  they  had  not  brought  a  letter  (a  few- 
official  ones  for  the  governor  excepted)  to  any  perfon  in  the  colony  I 
Nor  had  they  a  fingle  newfpaper  or  magazine  in  their  pofieflion  ; 
nor  could  they  conceive  that  any  perfon  wifhed  to  hear  news ;  being 
as  ignorant  of  every  thing  whiGh  had  paffed  in  Europe  for  the  laft 
%  two 
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gars,  as  ourfelves,  at  the  diftance  of  half  the  circle.  "  No- 
H;irJ — the  fleet's  difmantled,"  was  the  whole  that  we  could  karn. 
When  T  afked  whether  anew  parliament  had beeiv called,  they  ftared 
at  me  in  ftupid  wonder,  not  feeming  to  comprehend  that  fuch  a 
body  either  in  (fared  renovation,  or  needed  it.  ■  Have  the  French 
fettled  their  government  ?"— **  As  to  that  matter  I  can't  fay ;  I  ne- 
ver heard  \  but,  d — n  them,  they  were  ready  enough  to  join  the 
Spaniards  againit  us" — "Are  Ruflia  and  Turkey  at  peace?" — 
"  That  you  fee  does  not  He  in  my  way  ;  I  have  heard  talk  about 
it,  but  don't  remember  what  pafled." — For  heaven's  fake,  why  did 
you  not  bring  out  a  bundle  of  newfpapers  :  you  might  have  pro- 
cured a  file  at  any  coffee-houfe ;  which  would  have  amufed  youy 
and  inftructed  us  ?" — "  Why,  really,  I  never  thought  about  the 
matter,  until  we  were  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  we  fpoke 
a  man  of  war,  who  afked  us  the  fame  queftion,  and  then  I  wifhed 
I  had." — To  have  profecuted  inquiry  farther,  would  have  only 
ferved  to  increafe  difappointment  and  chagrin.  We  therefore  quit- 
fed  the  mip,  wondering  and- lamenting  that  fo  large  a  portion  of  plain 
undifguifedfhonefly,  mould  be  fo  totally  unconnected  with  a  com- 
mon fhare  of  intelligence,  and  acquaintance  with  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  other  men.' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Journal,  captain  Tench  re- 
prefents  the  profpe&s  of  the  colony  as  more  gloomy  than  they 
appeared  in-  the  eyes  of  former  writers.  It  is  not  our  bufinefs 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  their  differences.  But  if  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  it  matt  be  found  that  government  mull  main- 
tain thefe  convicts  at  an  immenfe  expence,  it  may  be  proper  to 
confider  whether  this  cannot  be  done  nearer  home,  in  fome 
fkuation  where  their  labour  might  lefTen  that  experice,  and 
where  the  temptations  to  defpair  cannot  recur  fo  often. 

Captain  Tench  enters,  at  confiderable  length,  inta  z  difcu£» 
fion  of  the  character  of  the  natives  of  Port  Jackfon,  and  hav- 
ing been  often  queftioned  whether  he  had  discovered' that  they 
had  any  religion,  or  belief  in  a  Deity,  or  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  he  made  fuch  remarks  and  inquiries,  as  have  enabled 
him  to  give  the  following  ©pinion  : 

■  Until  belief  be  ^enlightened  by  revelation,  and  chaftened  by 
reafon,  religion-  and  fuperllition  are  terms  of  equal  import.  One 
of  our  earlieft  impreffions,  is  the  confeioufnefs  of  a  fuperior  power. 
The  various  forms  under  which  this  imprefiion  has  manifefted  it- 
felf,  are  objects  of  the  moft  curious  fpeculation. 

1  The  native  of  New  South  Wales  believes,  that  particular  af- 
fpe£ts  and  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  predict  good  or  evil 
confequences  to  himfelf  and  his  friends.  He  oftentimes  calls  the 
fan  and  moon  '  wetree,'  that  is,  malignant,  pernicious.  Should 
Jae  fee  the  leading  fixed  ftars  (many  of  which  he  can  call  by  name) 
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©bfcured  by  vapours,  he  fometimes  difregards  the  onien'j  andfome-- 
times  draws  from  it  the  moft  dreary  conclufions.—  I  remember 
Abaroo  running  into  a  room,  where  a  company  was  afTembled,  and 
■uttering  frightful  exclamations  of  impending  mifchiefs,  about  to  light 
on  her  and  her  countrymen.  When  queftioned  on  the  caufe  of  fuch 
agitation,  fhe  went  to  the  door,  and  pointed  to  the  ikies,  faying^ 
that  whenever  the  flars  wore  that  appearance,  misfortunes  to  the  na- 
tives always  followed.  The  night  was  cloudy,  and  the  air  difturbed 
by  meteors. — I  have  heard  many  more  of  them  teftify  fimilar  appre- 
kenfions. 

4  However  involved  in  darknef?,  and  disfigured  by  error,  fuch  a 
belief  be,  no  one  will,  I  prefume,  deny,  that  it  conveys  a  direct, 
implication  of  fuperior  agency  ;  of  a  power  independent  of,  and 
uncontrolled  by,  thofe  who  are  the  objects  of  its  vengeance  : — but 
proofs  flop  not  here : — when  they  hear  the  thunder  roll,  and  view 
the  livid  glare,  they  flee  them  not ;  but  rufli  out  and  deprecate  de- 
{miction.  They  have  a  dance  and  a  fong  appropriated  to  this  aw- 
ful occalion,  which  confift  of  the  wildelt  and  moft  uncouth  noifes 
and  geftures. —  Would  they  act  fuch  a  ceremony  did  they  not  con- 
ceive, that  either  the  thunder  itfelf,  or  he  who  directs  the  thunder^ 
might  be  propitiated  by  its  performance  ?  that  a  living  intellectual 
principle  exifts,  capable  of  comprehending  their  petition,  and  of 
cither  granting  or  denying  it  ?  They  never  addrefs  prayers  to  bodies 
which  they  know  to  be  inanimate,  either  to  implore  their  protection^ 
or  avert  their  wrath.  When  the  gum-tree  in  a  tempefr  nods  over 
them  ;  or  the  rock  overhanging  the  cavern  in  which  they  fleep, 
threatens  by  its  fall  to  cruih  them,  they  calculate  (as  far  as  their 
knowledge  extends)  on  phyficai  principles,  like  other  men,  the 
hearnefs  and  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  flee  it  accordingly.  And 
yet  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  from  accidents  of  this  nature  they 
fuffer  more,  than  from  lightning.  ^Baneelon  once  ihewed  us  a  cave, 
the  top  of  which  had  fallen  in,  and  buried  under  its  ruins  feven  peo- 
ple, who  were  deeping  under  it. 
"  '  To  defcend  j  is  not  even  the  ridiculous  fuperftition  of  Colbee 
related  in  one  of  our  journies  to  the  Hawkeibury  ?  And  again  the 
following  inftance  :— Abaroo  was  fick ;  to  cure  her,  one  of  her  own 
fex  (lightly  cut  her  on  the  forehead,  in  a  perpendicular  direction^ 
with  an  ovfrer  fhell,  fo  as  juft  to  fetch  blood  :  flie  then  put  one  end 
of  a  firing  to  the  wound,  and,  beginning  to  ling,  held  the  other 
end  to  her  own  gums,  which  fhe  rubbed  until  they  t)led  copioufly. 
This  blood  flie  contended  was-  the  blood  of  the  patient,  flowing 
through  the  firing,  and  that  flie  would  thereby  foon  recover* 
Abaroo  became  well ;  and  firmly  believed  that  flie  owed  her  cure 
to  the  treat.ne.it  fhe  had  received. — Are  not  thefe,  I  fay,  links,  fu* 
bordinate  ones  indeed,  of  the  fame  golden  chain  ?  He  who  believes 
in  magic,  confefles  fupernatural  agency  :  and  a  belief  of  this  fort 
extends  farther  in  many  perfons  than  they  are  willing  to  allow* 

There 
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There  have  lived  men  fo  inconfiftent  with  their  own  principles  as  to 
deny  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  who  have  neverthelefs  turned  pale  at 
the  tricks  of  a  mountebank. 

*  But  not  to  multiply  arguments  on  a  fubjeft,  where  demonfrra- 
tion  (at  leaft  to  me)  is  inconteftib.le,  I  fhall  clofe  by  exprefling  my 
firm  belief,  that  the  Indians  of  New  South  Wales  acknowledge  the 
exiftence  of  a  fuperintending  deity.  Of  their  ideas  of  the  origin 
and  duration  of  his  exiftence  ;  of  his  power  and  capacity  ;  of  his 
benignity  or  maleficence  ;  or  of  their  own  emanation  from  him,  I 
pretend  not  to  fpeak.  I  have  often,  in  common  with  others,  tried 
to  gain  information  from  them  on  this  head  ;  but  we  were  always 
repulfed  by  obftacles,  which  we  could  neither  pafs  by,  nor  furmount. 
Mr.  Dawes  attempted  to  teach  Abaroo  fome  of  our  notions  of  reli- 
gion, and  hoped  that  fhe  would  thereby  be  induced  to  communicate 
hers  in  return.  But  her  levity,  and  love  of  play,  in  a  great meafu re, 
defeated  his  efforts ;  although  every  thing  he  did  learn  from  her, 
ferved  to  confirm  what  is  here  advanced.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
when  they  attended  at  church  with  us  (which  was  a  common  prac- 
tice) they  always  preferved  profound  fllence  and  decency,  as  if  con- 
fcious  that  fome  religious  ceremony  on  our  fide  was  performing. 

4  The  queftion  of,  whether  they  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  will  take  up  very  little  time  to  anfwer.  They  are  univerfally 
fearful  of  fpirits.  They  call  a  fpirit,  mawn  :  they  often  fcruple  to 
approach,  a  corpfe,  faying  that  the  mawn  will  feize  them,  and  that 
it  faftens  upon  them  in  the  night  when  afleep.  When  afked  where 
their  deceafed  friends  are,  they  always  point  to  the  fides.  To  be- 
lieve in  after  exiftence  is  to  confefs  the  immortality  of  fome  part  of 
being.  To  enquire  whether  they  affign  a  limited  period  to  fuch  fu- 
ture ftate  would  be  fuperfluous  :  this  is  one  of  the  fubtleties  cf  fpe- 
culation,  which  a  favage  may  be  fuppofed  not  to  have  confidered, 
without  impeachment  either  of  his  fagacity  or  happinefs.' 

We  fhall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  publication  by  an  ex- 
tract of  fome  importance  and  amufement. 

\  A  fhort  account  of  that  clafs  of  men  for  whofe  difpofal  and  ad- 
vantage the  colony  was  principally,  if  not  totally,  founded,  feems 
necefTary. 

1  If  it  be  recollected  how  large  a  body  of  thefe  people  are  now 
congregated,  in  the  fettlement  of  Port  Jackfon,  and  at  Norfolk 
Ifland,  it  will,  I  think,  not  only  excite  furprize,  but  afford  fiitisfac- 
tion,  to  learn,  that  in  a  period  of  four  years,  few  crimes  of  a  deep 
dye,  or  of  a  hardened  nature  have  been  perpetrated :  murder  and 
unnatural  fins  rank  not  hitherto  in  the  catalogue  of  their  enormities  : 
and  one  fuicide  only  has  been  committed. 

'  To  the  honour  of  the  female  part  of  our  community  let  it  be 
recorded,  that  only  one  woman  has  fuffered  capital  puniftiment :  on 
her  condemnation  fhe  pleaded  pregnancy  ;  and  a  Jury  of  venerable 
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imp-anne'ied  on  the  fpot,  to  examine  and  pronoi 
]  er  ftate;  which  the  forewoman,  a  grave  perfonage  between  6c 

old,  did,  by  this  fhort  addrefs  to  the  court ;  '  Gentlemen  ! 
is  as  much  with  child  as  I  am.'     Sentence  was  accordingly  paf- 
nd  me  was  execute 

the  inihhce  of  Irving,  two  other  male  convicts,  Wil- 

Lingfioh  u[  on  Thames,  and  Jchn  Arfcott, 

Truro,  in  I  -  were  both  emancipated,  for  their  good  con- 

1790  and  1 79 1.     Several  men  whole  terms  of 

fportation  had  expired,  and  againft  whcm  no  legal  impediment 

eiit  their  departure,  have  been  permitted  to  enter  in 

tps  wanting  hands :  and,  as  my  Rofe  Hill  journals  tefti- 

many  others  have  had  grahfs  of  land  afTioned  to  them,  ana1  are 

ome  fettlers  in  the  country. 

'  In  fo  numerous  a  community  many  perfons  of  per  verted  genius, 
of  mechanical  ingenuity,  could   net  but   be  ailcmbled.     Let 
produce  the  following  example  :—  Frazer  was  an  iron  manufac- 
turer, bred  at  Sheffield,  of  whole  abilities,  as  a  workman,  we  had 
witi.  i  had  written  to  England  for 

a  fet  of  lock',  to  be  fent  cu'  rity  of  the  public  itores, 

which  were  to  be  fo  conftructed  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  picked. 
On  their  arrival  his  excellenc  Frazer,  and  bade  him  e.v 

ine  them  ;  telling  him  at  the  fame  time  that  they  could  not  be  pick- 
ed. Frazer  laughed,  and  afked  for  a  crooked  nail  only,  to  open 
them  all.  A  nail  was  brought,  and  in  an  inftant  he  verified  his  af- 
fertion.  Aftonifhed  at  his  dexterity,  a  gentleman  prefent  determined 
to  put  it  to  farther  proof.  He  was  fent  for  in  a  hurry,  fome  days 
after,  to  the  hofpital,  where  a  lock  of  ftill  fuperior  intricacy  and  ex- 
pence  to  the  others  had  been  provided.  He  was  told  that  the  key 
was  loft,  and  that  the  lock  muft  be  immediately  picked.  He  ex- 
amined it  attentively;  remarked  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  work- 
man ;  and  demanded  ten  minutes  to  make  an  inftrument  *  to  /peak 
•with  it.'  Without  carrying  the  lock  with  him,  he  went  directly  to 
his  fhop  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  returned,  applied  his  in- 
ftrument, and  open  flew  the  lock.  But  it  was  not  only  in  this  | 
of  his  bufinefs  that  he  excelled :  he  executed  every  branch  of  it  in 
fuperior  {hie.  Had  not  his  villainy  been  ftill  more  notorious  than 
his  Hull,  he  .would  have  proved  an  invaluable  pofteftion  to  a  new 
country-.  He  had  palled  through  innumerable  fecnes  in  life,  and 
had  played  many  parts.  When  too  lazy  to  work  at  his  trade,  he  had 
turned  thief  in  fifty  different  fhapes;  was  a  receiver  of  ftolen  goods ; 
a  foldier;  and  a  travelling  conjurer.  He  once  confefTcd  to  me,  that 
he  had  made  a  fct  of  tools,  for  a  gang  of  coiners,  every  man  of 
whom  was  hanged. 

*  Were  the  nature  of  the  fubject  worthy  of  farther  illuftration, 
many  finiilar  proofs  of  mifapplied  talents,  might  be  adduced. 
1  Their  love  of  the  marvellous,  has  been  recorded  in  an  earlv  part 
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of  this  work.  The  impofhire  of  the  gold  finder,  however  promi- 
nent and  daring,  nevertheiefs  contributed  to  awaken  attention,  and 
to  create  merriment.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  difcoverer, 
until  experiment  detected  the  impofition.  But  others  were  lefs  fuc- 
celsful  to  acquire  even  momentary  admiration.  The  execution  of 
forgery  feems  to  demand  at  leaft  neatnefs  of  imitation,  and  dexterity 
of  addrefs. — On  the  arrival  of  the  firft  fleet  of  mips  from  England, 
feverai  convicts  brought  out  recommendatory  letters  from  different 
friends.  Of  thefe  fome  were  genuine,  and  many  owed  their  birth 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  bearers.  But  thefe  laft  were  all  fuch  bung- 
ling performances,  as  to  produce  only  inftant  detection,  and  fuc- 
ceeding  contempt.  One  of  them  addreffed  to  the  governor,  with 
the  name  of  baron  Hotham  affixed  to  it,  began  "  Honored  Sir  !" 

4  A  leading  diftinction,  which  marked  the  convicts  on  their  out- 
fet  in  the  colony,  was  an  ufe  of  what  is  called  AhefiaJ/i,  or  kiddy 
language.  In  fome  of  our  early  courts  -of  juitice,  an  interpreter 
was  frequently  neceiTary  to  tranflate  the  depofition  of  the  witnefs, 
and  the  defence  of  the  prifoner.  This  language  has  many  dialects. 
The  fly  dexterity  of  the  pickpocket;  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the 
footpad  ;  the  more  elevated  career  of  the  highwayman ;  and  the 
deadly  purpofe  of  the  midnight  ruffian,  is  each  ftrictly  appropriate 
in  the  terms  which  difiinguilh  and  characterize  it.  I  have  ever  beca 
of  opinion,  that  an,  abolition  of  this  unnatural  jargon  would  open 
the  path  to  reformation.  And  my  obfervations  on  thefe  people  have 
conflantly  inftructed  me,  that  indulgence  in  this  infatuating  cant,  is 
more  deeply  allocated  with  depravity,  and  continuance  in  vice,  than 
is  generally  fuppofed.  I  recollect  hardly  one  inftance  of  a  return 
to  honeft  purfuits,  and  habits  of  induftry,"  where  this  miferable 
perverfion  of  our  nobleft  and  peculiar  faculty  was  not  previoufly 
conquered. 

'  Thofe  perfons  to  whom  the  infpection  and  management  of  our 
numerous  and  extenfive  prifons  in  England  are  committed,  will  per- 
form a  fervice  to  fociety,  by  attending  to  the  foregoing  obfervation  : 
Let  us'ahvays  keep  in  view,  that  punifhment,  when  not  directed  to 
promote  reformation,  is  arbitrary  and  unauthorized.' 

Upon  the  whole,  the  author  has  left  upon  us  the  agreeable  im> 
pTeffion  of  his  ikilland  ability  as  an  officer,  and  his  good  fenfe 
arid  humanity  ;  the  fimple  delicacy  of  the  narrative  is  not  its 
lead  recommendation,  and  he  is  every  where  more  defirous  to 
improve  and  embellim  his  fubject,  than  to  difplay  himielf. — ■ 
Prefixed,  is  c  a  map  of  the  hitherto  explored  country  conti- 
guous to  Port  Jackfon,  from  actual  furveys.*  The  mariner 
in  which  thefe  furveys  were  made,  is  given  in  the  Narrative, 
which  we  cannot  difmifs  without  mentioning  that  the  author 
adverts,  in  his  Preface,  to  certain  favourable  accounts  received 
from  Port  Jackfon,  when  this  publication  was  nearly  ready  for 
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the  prefs.  He  adds,  that  c  if  by  any  fudden  revolution  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  by  any  fortunate  difcovery  of  thofe  on  the 
fpot,  it  has  really  become  that  fertile  and  profperous  land, 
which  fome  reprefent  it  to  be,  he  begs  permiffion  to  add  his 
voice  to  the  general  congratulation.* — The  reader  will  at  once 
perceive  that  this  mode  of  joining  in  congratulation,  is,  per- 
haps, not  the  mod  graceful,  and  too  much  refembles  thofe 
old-fafhioned  accompaniments  to  doubtful  intelligence,  hum  I 
and  ha  ! 


Differtaiions  on  different  Subjccls  in  Natural  Philofophv.  By 
James  Button,  M.  D.  4/0.  1/.  is.  Boards.'  Cadell. 
1792. 

W/E  are  not  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Hutton  as  a  philofo- 
**  pher.  In  the  Edinburgh  Phiiofophical  Tranfaclions,  he 
is  the  author  of  various  difTertations,  which  difplay  at  lead 
diligence  and  attention  ;  and  are  ingenious,  if  not  fatisfae~tory. 
Dr.  Hutton*s  Eflay  on  the  Theory  of  Rain,  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  that  collection,  we  noticed  in  our  LXVIth  volume, 
page  1 10,  and  there  offered  our  reafomi  for  thinking  his  fyftem 
in  part  gratuitous,  and  in  part  incomplete.  This  eiiay  forms 
the  firft  Diflertation  in  the  prefent  volume  •,  and  the  fecond  is 
a  reply  to  the  objections  of  M.  de  Luc,  publifhed  in  the  Idces 
fur  la  Meterologie,  which  have  appeared  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Tranfactions.  M.  de  Luc,  though  polTef- 
fed  of  no  inconliderable  knowledge,  is  fo  wordy  an  author, 
his  grains  of  icience  are  fo  much  overwhelmed  with  chaffy  that 
we  have  feldom  been  able  to  follow  him  in  a  controverfy. 
The  third  Eflay  is  connected  with  the  former,  and  relates  to 
winds,  which  are  explained  on  foundations  as  uncertain,  and 
on  fuppofitions  as  hypothetical,  as  the  phenomenon  of  rain. 
We  ihall  not,  therefore,  refume  the  fubjocl:,  but  proceed  to 
the  other  DifTertations. 

The  fecond  part  treats  of  the  principle  of  fire.  c  It  is  the 
chemiitry.'  obferves  our  author  in  his  Preface,  c  of  thofe  me- 
teors which  give  light  and  heat:  it  is  the.chemiftry  of  that 
central  heat?,  which  actuates  the  mineral  regions  where  our 
land  is  prepared  ;  and  it  is  the  chemiitry  of  that,  which  more 
immediately  ^concerns  us,  in  being  the  caufe  of  animal  heat.' 
An  author,  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Hutton's  works,  would 
read  this  paragraph  with  fome  ailonifhment ;  with  admiration, 
tempered  with  fufpicion.  To  us  the  principal  ideas  were  not 
new :  they  occurred  in  our  author's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  in 
the  firil  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Traniactions,  and  were  ex- 
amined at  no  incomparable  length,  in  our  LXVIth  volt.  , 
pa^e  115. 
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While  Dr.  Hutton  was  fupporting  the  principle  of  a  central 
fire,  and  directing  its  powers  in  the  performance  of  the  moft 
important  operations,  he  muft  feel  feverely  the  ruin  which 
threatened  the  whole,  by  the  deftruclion  of  its  principal  foun- 
dation, phlogifton.  The  tortoife  muft  be  fupported,  or  the 
elephant,  and  its  precious  load,  the  earth,  muft  fall.  Perhaps 
the  fyftem,  in  a  proper  view,  might  not  be  much  endangered 
by  the  refult  of  the  inquiry,  whatever  was  the  decifion ;  but 
our  author  wanders  round  it  without  any  clear  ideas — we  muft 
follow  him.  Inflammable  bodies  certainly  differ  from  thofe 
which  are  uninflammable ;  but  in  what  do  they  differ  f — do 
they  pofTefs  only  fenfible  or  latent  heat,  or  do  they  derive,  from 
the  folar  influence,  another  principle,  by  which  they  are  dif- 
tinguiined  ?  The  object  is  to  fhow,  that  there  is  another 
principle,  and  that  this  principle  is  the  old,  deferted  phlo- 
gifton. 

The  modern  term  caloric,  our  author  confiders  to  be  heat 
cither  fenfible  or  latent  \  but  the  purpofe  of  his 

'  Paper  is  to  mow,  that  fome  important  facts,  or  eiTential  pheno- 
mena in  the  burning  bodies,  are  not  explained  in  the  airdphlogiftic 
theory  ;  and  that,  until  thefe  be  explained,  it  muft  be  neceffary  to 
retain  the  term  phlogifton,  which  exprefTes  fomething  material  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  generalizes  certain  phenomena,  which  the 
new  theory  does  not  explain. 

k  The  doctrine  of  phlogifton  may  be  considered  as  implying,  that 
a  quantity  of  the  matter  of  light  and  heat  is  occafionally  contained 
in  bodies,  as  a  part  of  their  compofition ;  and  that  thofe  phlooiftic 
bodies  pofTefs  this  naturally  dirfufive  fubftance,  upon  a  different 
principle  from  that  of  heat,  or  any  other  befides  this  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf. 

'  There  is  no  queftion  at  prefent,  how  far  this  was  precifely  the 
idea  of  the  chymifts  who  nrft  introduced  that  term ;  or  if,  on  many 
occafions,  the  term  phlogifton  has  been  mifapplied,  before  the  na- 
ture of  the  feveral  aeri-form  coinpofitions  was  known.  We  have 
only  in  view,  to  endeavour  to  retain  the  term  of  phlogifton  where 
it  may  be  properly  applied,  and  to  (how  the  defect  of  the  new  theo- 
ry, which  does  not  explain  an  important  part  of  natural  phenomena, 
or  which  rather  attempts  to  explain  it  by  a  principle  which  will  not 
apply.' 

We  think  his  error  is  obvious  from  this  ftatement.  Caloric 
is  not  heat,  either  fenfible  or  latent.  It  is  an  abftiacl  term  for 
the  matter  of  heat :  in  other  words,  the  principle,  in  confe- 
quencc  of  which  heat  is,  or  is  capable  of  being,  evolved  from 
difF;  vent  bodies.  It  is  clear,  that  the  heat,  produced  in  burn- 
ing bodies,  does  not  wholly  arife  from  the  body  burnt,  but 
from  the  iurrounding  air ;  that  the  change  produced  by  buni- 
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ing,  is  as  much  the  confequence  of  the  addition  of  one  prin- 
ciple, as  of  the  abdrattion  of  another ;  that  no  heat  is  con- 
ferred by  the  folar  influence,  except  fo  far  as  it  is  conveyed  by 
light.  Independent  of  thefe  considerations,  Dr.  Hutton  feems 
to  miftake  the  principle,  in  difpute,  between  the  old  and  the 
modern  fchools  of  cheniidry.  The  one  fuppofed,  like  our 
author,  a  principle  in  bodies,  the  prefenceof  which  rendered 
them  inflammable,  and  its  abfence  uninflammable  :  the  other 
fhowed  that  the  pureft  and  lead  compound  bodies  were  inflam- 
mable, and  the  mod  compounded  in  the  oppofite  (late,  fo  the 
confequence  was,  that  burning  confided  in  the  addition,  rather 
than  in  the  deprivation  of  any  ingredient,  and  this  addition 
they  found  to  be  air  in  a  peculiar  form.  Again  :  our  author 
endeavours  to  fhow,  that  his  phlogidon  is  diftincr.  from  every 
fpecies  of  heat,  yet  it  only  appears,  fo  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
by  properties  connected  with  the  inflammable  date.  It  is  fup-r 
pofed  alfo  to  be  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  folar  fubdance, 
though  we  know  nothing  of  folar  influence,  except  as  light, 
which  it  certainly  imparts,  and  as  fenfible  heat,  with  which  it 
is  perhaps  more  remotely  connected. 

The  two  great  difficulties  which  perplex  our  author,  are  the 
didinftion  between  heat,  occasionally  evolved,  and  latent  heat  $ 
fecondlyj  the  decompofition  of  water.  He  labours  to  explain 
the  fird  with  great  care ;  and  having  mown  that  heat  fome- 
times  evolved  is  not  latent  heat,  while  it  certainly  in  its  for- 
mer date  was  not  fenfible,  it  mud  be  phlogidon.  Dr.  Craw- 
ford's work,  with  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Lavoifier,  would  foon 
explain  the  difficulty  :  latent  heat  is  occafionally  received  and 
,  discharged,  with  an  alteration  of  form  only  : — the  caloric,  on 
the  contrary,  is  an  ingredient,  on  which  the  efTential  proper- 
ties of  bodies  (»ccafionally  depend.  The  fecond  difficulty  we 
cannot  elucidate,  as  it  depends  fo  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
experiment,  every  part  of  which  Dr.  Hutton  mifapprehends. 
The  composition  and  decompofition  of  the  fuppofed  phlogif- 
ton,  relate  only  to  inflammable  air,  which  the  modern  chemids 
have  completely  illudrated. 

The  third  part  confids  of  phyfical  difTertations  on  the  pow- 
ers of  matter  and  the  appearances  of  bodies,  chiefly  tending 
to  fupport  the  exidence  of  the  favourite  phlogidon  ;  and  the 
fird  diflertation  is  on  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion ; — in 
other  words,  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  phyfical  body,  its 
conditution,  qualities,  and  accidents.  Had  our  author  pur- 
fued  this  fubjec~t,  without  the  bias  of  a  theory,  fcience  might 
have  gained  by  the  invedigation.  Our  ideas  of  matter,  and  of 
its  different  properties,  require  a  new  invedigation,  unfettered 
by  the  trammels  of  the  old  mechanical  philofophy.  It  was  too 
much  the  cudom  of  philofophers  tp  confider  matter  in  the 
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bulk,  and  too  little  in  its  minuter  parts.     On  this  ftybjedr,,  our 
author's  obfervations  deferve  notice. 

*  But,  before  we  proceed  to  investigate  thofcpowers  of  bod 
which  their  qualities  may  be  changed,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  next 
diflertation,  to  take  a  view  of  that  general  quality  of  bodies  by  which 
they  naturally  change  their  places  in  relation  to  each  other,  a  quality 
which  has  been  molt  fuccefsfully  generalifed,  although  perhapfc  up- 
on fome  principles  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  matter  now  to 
be  given,  cannot  be  admitted. 

4  Therefore,  before  proceeding  to  that  fu-bject,  it  will  here  be 
proper  to  mention  thofe  principles  or  opinions  which  are  now  nh 
,  ledged  as  having  been  improperly  employed  in  generating  gravity. 
-We  mall  thus  have  an  opportunity,  in  this  preliminary  diflertation, 
of  examining  certain  fundamental  principles  of  great  importance  in 
natural  philofophy,  principles  which  are  to  be  employed  ,in  the  fol- 
lowing phy  ileal  invelligations. 

4  Firft,  then,  the  received  philcfophy  fays,  that  matter,  as  the 
elementary  fubftance  of  bodies,  obeys  the  law  01  inertia.  This 
doctrine,  I  apprehend,  is  either  a  misapplication  of  the  term  /.. , 
or  a  mimnderftanding  of  the  term  matter.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  it 
is  not  in  \ht  matter,  which  conftitutes  natural  bodies,  that  the  law  of 
iuertia  has  been  investigated,  but  in  the  bodies  themfelves.  There- 
fore, fo  far  as  there  is  a  diftinction  made  of  bodies  and  the  matter  of 
which  thofe  things  are  compofed,  there  is  not  any  evidence  of  inertia 
being  proper  to  the  matter.  It  muft  alfo  appear,  that,  fo  far  as  there 
is  no  diftincticn  made  of  bodies  and  their  matter,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion here  intended  to  the  life  of  the  term  inertia,  as  commonly  un- 
derstood. 

4  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  this  is  but  a  trifling  difference,  or 
a  frivolous  distinction  ;  and  that,  the  law  being  acknowledged,  it  is 
of  little  confequence  whether,  in  the  expremon  of  it,  the  term  mat- 
ter or  body  be  employed,  efpecially  as  philofophers  feem  to  be  fo  lit- 
tle agreed  abo.it  the  diftinction  of  thofe  two  things  which,  in  this 
cafe,  only  form  the  fubject  of  difpute.  To  this  it  must  be  replied, 
that  i£  is  in  forming  the  neceflairy  distinction  of  matter  and  body, 
that  the  error  of  expremon  is  difcovered ;  and  that  it  draws  to  an 
important  conclusion,  when  matter,  as  the  principles  or  constituent 
fubftance  of  bodies,  comes  to  be  inveftigated  ;  for,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  found,  that  there  exifts  a  certain  fpecies  of  matter  notlubjecl  to 
.that  law  of  inertia  which  we  are  to  examine ;  perhaps  it  may  be 
found,  that  no  fpecies  of  matter,  fhidtly  {peaking,  is. hurt,  as  poffef- 
fing  that  property  which  is  fo  confpicuous  in  bodies.  But,  in  either 
of  thefe  cafes,  natural  philofophy  muft  appear  to  have  proceeded  up- 

falfe  principle,  in  having  reafoned  upon  inertia  as  an  unive 
in  relation  to  matter  as  diftinguiihed  from  mind,  or  even  as  diftin- 
jmifhed  from  body. 
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*  Secondly,  the  received  philofophy  fays,  that  all  matter  gravitates ; 
for,  having  (gratuitoufly  indeed)  endowed  all  matter  with  the  pro- 
perty of  inertia,  it  is  thus  found,  by  an  eafy  experiment,  that  all  the 
matter  of  a  body  mult  have  weight.  But  this  is  only  faying,  that 
the  inertia  of  a  body  is  in  proportion  to  its  gravitation.  Now,  this 
may  truly  be,  without  it  necefiarily  following,  that  all  the  matter 
which  enters  the  conftitution  of  a.body,  mould  be  actually  endowed 
with  inertia  and  weight.  I  hope  that  I  have  fhown,  in  the  preced- 
ing diflertation,  that  all  matter  does  not  gravitate.  But  this  is  a  point 
upon  which  hangs  the  fyftem  of  phyfics,  which  is  to  be  propofed  in 
the  fubfequent  difierrations  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  will 
therefore  depend  upon  the  confiftency  of  that  fyftem  with  the  natu- 
ral appearances  of  things,  or  upon  the  explanation  that  may  thus  be 
given  to  the  natural  phenomena.' 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Hutton,  that  inertia  is  a  property 
of  body ;  but  we  mull  add,  that  he  has  not  fhown  inertia  to 
be  inconfident  with  matter.  We  certainly  know  nothing  of 
matter,  but  as  a  divifible  part  of  body  ;  for,  in  thedecompofi- 
lion  of  compounds,  we  arrive  at  what,  in  any  other  fituation, 
would  be  called  body,  and  the  minuted  parts  of  elementary 
bodies  flill  pofTefs  the  fame  properties.  What  therefore  is 
predicated  of  the  larged,  mud  be  of  the  fmailelt  portions, 
though  the  converfe  of  the  propofition  is  not  true,  fince  the 
fmaller  particles  appear  to  be  actuated  by  relative  powers,  though 
dill  obedient  to  the  general  ones.  Thus  the  fmalled  particles 
of  an  acid  and  alkali,  feem  to  be  active  in  their  mutual  unions: 
the  molecules  of  felts  feem  to  unite  by  a  predetermined  elec- 
tion, yet  they  are  Hill  particles  of  matter,  and  each  fubjected 
to  the  law  of  gravity. 

Dr.  Hutton  entangles  himfelf  alfo  in  difcuflions  refpecting 
gravity.  He  forms  the  net  by  his  definition,  and  proceeds 
with  difficulty  in  the  confufed  outiine.  He  feems  willing  to 
deny,  that  gravity  is  an  univerfal  principle,  and  exprefTes  him- 
felf in  a  maimer  at  firfh  equivocal,  with  refpect  to  the  extenfion 
of  gravity  to  the  celedial  bodies.  '  Gravity,  he  remarks,  is 
that  power  by  which  a  body  feels  heavy,  ivhen  fupported by  the 
band,  or  by  which,  when  unfupported,  it  falls  to  the  ground.* 
— This  is  an  unfair  view :  gravity  is  only,  on  a  larger  fcale, 
the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies.  Were  the  projectile  force  of 
the  earth  dedroyed,  the  fun  and  earth  would  unite  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  but  the  point  of  meeting  would  be  as  near  to  the 
fun,  as  the  fun  is  greater  from  the  earth.  Had  our  author 
followed  this  Newtonian  view  of  the  fubject,  much  of  his  fu- 
ture dtfeuffion  might  have  been  fpared.  We  (hall  notice  only 
one  paragraph : 

S  n  one  place  in  fpace  being  thus  conceived,  we  acquire 

the 
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the  idea  of  charge,  by  the  changed  attention  of  the  mind,  in  con- 
ceiving thole  different  places  fuctefsfully.  This  is  the  moll  fimple 
idea  of  motion,  abstracting  the  confideration  of  time,  which  is  only 
required  in  order  to  determine  velocity  ;  therefore,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  where  the  consideration  that  is  made  of  motion  may  be  re- 
itricted  to  direction,  the  conception  of  time  is  not  effential  as  is  that 
of  number.' 

It  is  furprifing  to  hear  a  metaphyfician  talk  of  the  concep- 
tion of  time  not  being  eflential  to  motion,  when  fucceffion  is 
a  part  of  the  idea. — What  is  the  idea  of  fuccefhon  without 
that  of  time  ? 

Dr.  Hutton  next  confiders  gravity  as  known  from  its  effects, 
as  a  prefling  and  a  moving  power,  and  as  a  power  directing 
projectiles.  He  afterwards  purfues  this  principle  to  the  plane- 
tary fpheres,  and  examines  its  influence,  reafoning  fometimes 
accurately,  fometimes  erroneoufly,  or  obfcurely.  It  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  to  purfue  his  reafoning,  either  from  the  importance  of 
the  conclufion  or  the  application.  The  former  is  only,  that 
gravitation  is  general,  not  proved  to  be  an  univerfal  property : 
the  latter  we  (hall  foon  fee.     . 

The  third  Differtation  is  an  inveftigation  of  the  principles 
of  volume  in  material  things,  and  heat  and  cold  are  firft  exam- 
ined with  refpect  to  the  conditions  in  which  thefe'  fenfations 
are  felt,  and  to  certain  appearances  with  which  they  are  necef- 
farily  connected,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  theory  of  heat  and 
cold.  On  this  fubject,  our  author  falls  into  the  errors  of 
Mufchenbroeck,  and  various  authors  of  the  feventeenth  centu- 
ry, who  contended,  with  great  eagernefs,-  that  the  fenfation 
and  effects  of  cold  conveyed  an  idea  of  properties  as  pofitive 
as  thofe  of  heat :  of  courfe  cold  could  not  be  confidered  as  a 
privation  of  heat  only.  The  facts,  adduced  by  Mufchenbroeck, 
have  been  repeatedly  anfwered,  and  our  author's  reafoning  is 
merely  fophiitical. 

Cohefion,  as  a  phy fical  principle,  requires  to  be  invefligated  y 
but,  under  Dr.  Hutton's  aufpices,  it  is  invefligated  with  too 
obvious  a  bias.  He  thinks  it,  like  gravitation,  a  general,  but 
not  an  univerfal  principle :  it  feems  too,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
fubjected  to  the  fame  or  fimilar  laws  ;  in  other  words,  to  be 
the  fame  principle  exerted  between  the  fmaller  particles,  as 
fubfifts  in  gravitating  bodies  between  the  larger  maffes.  Our 
author's  experiment  in  proof  of  this  pofition  we  fhall  felect, 
and  in  part  abridge  : 

*  A  fluid  body,  having  its  fpherical  figure  retained  by  the  power 
of  cohefion,  may  be  confidered  as  urged,  by  gravitation,  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth,  equally  in  all  its  parts.     If,  therefore,  this  fpherical 
body,  tending  to  the  center  of  the  earih,  ihall  be  refuted  in  this  di- 
rection 
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reclion  by  a  plane  to  which  the  fluid  fhaJl  liave  no  cohefion, 
Jhere  will  be  exhibited  a  proper  oppcfition  of  cohefion  and  gravita- 
tion, as  two  powers  acting  with  different  intentions  or  directions. 
For,  by  the  one  power,  every  particle  of  the  fluid  body  is  ma.: 
tend  directly  towards  the  center  of  the  earth  ;    whereas,  by   the 
other,  all  thofe  particles  are  made  to  tend  towards  a  common  center, 
and  preferve  a  fpherical  form.     But,  as  .this  moving  or  pr< 
fpftere  meets  with  an  immoveable  or  refifting  plane,  the  gravitating 
power  of  the  bedy  muff  tend  to  change  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
fluid,  fo  far  as  the  power  of  cohefion  will  permit.     Here,  then,  each 
of  thofe  two  moving  powers  wiil  have  its  proper  influence  on  the 
figure  of  the  body';  and,  fo  far  as  this  figure  is  a  thing  (bfficiently 
-ptible,  it  will  afford  Us  an  opportunity  of  meafuring  the  effects 
of  thofe  two  powers,  and  knowing  their  comparative  intenfiti. 


'  We  are  thus  referred  to  experience,  for  the  decifion  of  that  quef- 
tion,  with  regard  to  the  cohering  power  ;  and  we  are  now  to  com- 
pare a  body  of  mercury,  and  an  equal  volume  of  water,  refting  upon 
a  plane  to  which  they  do  not  cohere.  The  queftion  is,  how  farthefe 
two  bodies  fliail  appear  to  be  flattened,  either  on  the  one  hand,  in- 
verfely  as  their  fpecific  gravities,  that  is,  the  mercury  fifteen  times 
more  than  the  water,  of,  on  the  other,  equally,  the  mercury  b 
no  more  flattened  than  the  water. 

1  The  means  we  have  to  try  this  queftion  are  very  eafy  ;  for,  Fav- 
oured water  and  mercury  upon  a  plane  to  which  they  do  not 
re,  „(whether  from  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  of  which  the 
is  compofed,  or  by  interpofmg  dufr  betwixt  the  fluid  and  the 
plane),  we  have  but  to  meafure  the  height  above  the  plane  at  which, 
vtending  fluid  remains. 
'  According  to  the  theory,  this  height  of  the  bodies  above 

1  mould  be  either,  on  the'  one  hand,  in  proportion  to  their  fpe- 
cific gravities  inverfely,  or,  on  the  other,  equal  in  the  two  different 
fluids.     In  the  one  cafe,  gravitation  and  cohefion  would  be  pr 
diftinclly  different ;  in  the  other,  again,  they  would  be  the  fame. 
Here,  then,  we  have  two  diftinc!  objecls  imour  view;  for  we  have 

to  try  the  juftnefs  of  our  theory,  and  to  learn  the  law  of  na- 
But  the  event  may  be  different  from  what  we  have  fuppofed 

2  theory,  for  the  heights  of  the  two  bodies  may  be  neither  in 
proportion  to  their  fpecific  gravities,  nor  equal.  In  that  cafe,  what 
lhall  we  conclude  with  regard  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  pur  purfuit.' 

There  if.,  it  feems,  a  perceptible  difference  between  the 
of  the  two  fluids,  but  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
fpecific  gravities  *,  and  consequently  cohefion  and  gravitation- 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  principle.     The  experiment,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  conclufive,  and  the  reafoning  i?  equally 
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.  nable.  It  is  impoflible,  for  inftance,  to  make  the  former  der 
cifive,  fince,  if  the  fluids  are  equal  in  bulk,  it  fails  from  the 
difference  of  the  fpecific  gravities :  if  in  weight,  the  bulks,  ca>r 
teris  paribus,'  muff,  occafion  a  difference  in  the  refult.  Profef- 
iov  Robinfon's  calculation,  which  we  have  little  doubt  from 
other  views  of  being  juft,  gives  a  very  different  conclufion. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  profeflcr  Pvobinfon  for  a  very  valuable  obferr 
ration  in  relation  to  this  fubject.  By  calculating,  according  to  the 
law  of  gravitation,  the  fize  which  a  fphere  of  water  fliould  be  cf? 
in  order  to  preferve  the  particles  of  water  from  falling,  from  its  un- 
aer  furface,  to  the  earth,  he  found  that  this  fhould  be  about  nine 
feet  diameter.  But  we  know,  that,  in  the  fmalleft  fphericle  of  wa- 
ter, the  particles  cohere.  It  would  therefore  from  this  appear,  that 
the  power  of  cohefion  is  a  power  of  greater  intenfity  than  that  of 
gravitation,  contrary  to  what  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  demon - 
ftrate.' 

The  third  chapter, '  on  the  principles  of  volume  in  bodiesy 
commences  with  the  following  very  exceptionable  pofition, 
probable  only  on  the  idea  of  cohefion  and  gravitation  being 
the  fame  principles  : 

'  Heat  being  confidered  as  a  principle  of  expansion  in  bodies,  and 
this  fpecies  of  matter  being  in. its  nature  transferable,  as  acting  upon 
feparating  principles,  gravitating  matter  muft  be  confidered  as  being 
the  fixed  or  permanent  fubftance  of  bodies,  and  -as  acting  in  the  op- 
pofite  direction  to  that  of  heat,  or  as  tending  to  diminifh  the  volume 
of  bodies.' 

This  antagonizing  power  of  heat  to  gravitation  is,  however, 
adduced  to  explain  the  incompatibility  of  bodies,  the  deter- 
mined bulks  of  given  bodies,  .and  electricity.  In  our  ideas  of 
matter  too,  we  are  told,  that  we  muft  throw  afide  volume  or 
determined  extenfion  ; '  for  power  and  action,  or  more  fimpiy 
motion,  is  alone  necefTary  to  give  the  proper  idea  of  matter.— 
Some  vague  trifling  ideas  on  the  effects  of  heat,  as  influencing 
the  volume  of  bodies,  conclude  this  DifTertation. 

Some  apology  may  be  neceflary  for  infilling'  fo  long  on  a 
work,  which  appears  to  deferye  fo  little  of  our  attention. 
Yet,  as  we  have  faid,  the  fubject  requires  a  new  examination ; 
as  it  is  a  bulky,  and  apparently  an  important  fupport  of  the 
rtyingcaufe  of  phlogiiton  ;  as  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  own  circle, 
is  of  fome  confequence,  we  have  been  led  farther  than  we  in- 
tended. Not,  however,  to  weary  our  readers  with  a  dull  fu&- 
je£,  we  fhall  take  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  this  work  in 
.mother  Number. 

piirzqfiiiss 
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Cur iofi ties  of  Literature,     Vol.  IT.      By  I.   D'lfraeli.      Zvo. 
Ju  Boards.     Mvrrray.      1^93. 

'T1HE  fuccefs  of  the  author's  firft  volume  has  encouraged 
A  him  to  produce  a  fecond,  which  probably  may  lead  to  a 
third;  as  it  will  be  no  very  difficult  tafk  for  a  laborious  rea- 
der, who  turns  over  the  pages  only  of  fuch  writers  as  are  al- 
moft  forgotten,  or  of  manuVipts  that  are  not  of  fufficient 
importance  to  merit  publication,  to  collecl:  Curiofities  of  Li- 
terature, till  the  ignorant  (hall  ceafe  to  wonder,  and  the  curi- 
ous fhall  be  completely  gratified.  Of  theprefent  volume  it  is 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  is  at  leaft  equally  entertaining  with 
the  former. 

We  muil  add,  however,  that  we  do  not  perceive  much  in- 
trinfic  importance  in  the  materials  that  compofe  this  volume. 
Some  of  them  may  juftly  enough  be  called  Curiofities;  but 
they  are  the  mere  cockle- (hells  of  Literature.  They  confift 
chiefly  of  the  follies,  fuperititioiis,  blunders,  and  quarrels  of 
paft  ages.  We  except,  with  pleafure,  fome  choice  morfels  of 
Criticiiin  and  Hiflory,  as  well  as  many  Biographical  Anec- 
dotes; 

We  are  forry  to  difcover,  in  fome  parts  of  this  work,  a  few 
flight  indications  of  that  fneering  infiaelity,  which  after  times, 
perhaps,  will  diflinguifh  by  die  epithet  of  Gtbbonian,  For 
inftance,  relating  fome  extraordinary  anecdote  of  fuperftitious 
ignorance,  our  author  characterizes  it  by  the  exprefhon  of 
'  pious  ftupidity.'  Should  this,  however,  be  only  a  filly  affec- 
tation of  language  (which  we  hope  it  is),  we  would  whifper 
Id  his  ear,  that  '  pious'  is  not  the  proper  epithet  of  ftupidity ; 
and  as  to  any  thing  like  irony  or  ridicule  on  fuch  fubjec"ts,  we 
{hould  condemn  it  in  the  fevereft  terms,  even  were  we  Free- 
thinkers ourfelves  ;  not  only  as  exhibiting  a  depraved  taite, 
but  asabafeand  infidious  mode  of  conveying  fentiments  ad- 
verfe  to  religion. 

We  (hall  extract  a  few  of  the  mod  entertaining  articles  for 
the  amufement  of  our  readers  : 

4  Grammarians  — The  ancients  imderftood  by  the  title  of  gram- 
piarian,  a  fchoiar  very  different  from  thofe  whom  the  moderns  dif- 
tinguifll  by  this  name.  Jiy  grammarian  (obferve  the  learned  authors 
of  the  Literary  Hiflory  of  France)  they  defcribed  a  man  verfed  in 
literature,  who  knew  to  write  or  fpeak,  not  only  with  ccrreftnefs 
of  language,  but  with  fliill  and  elegance.  A  grammarian,  and  a 
fchoiar  who  taught  poiite  literature,  were  fynonyrnoufly  expreued  : 
it  is  for  this  reafon  Aufonius  gives  indifferently  the  titles  of  gram- 
marian and  phiiologift,  or  lovers  of  erudition.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  college*  of  Bourdeaux  bore  ib  iplenoid  a  reputation  for 
the' number  of  its  grammarians,  that  the  learned  of  foreign  countries 
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crouded  there  to  feck  for  employment  ;  infomuch  that  the  other 
towns  of  Gaul,  and  even  thofe  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople,  were 
defirous  of  having  its  profeflbrs,  or  at  leait  fome  of  its  fcholars,  to 
teach  amongft  them.  By  what  appears  in  Aufonius,  the  college 
was  common  to  Chriftians  and  Pagans  ;  the  fair  fex  alfo  frequently 
took  public  leflbns  there.  , 

'  No  grammarian  or  profeflbr  of  polite  literature  was  ever  known, 
however,  to  accumulate  a  fortune  ;  fo  much  did  their  fate  referable 
that  of  the  literary  men  of  the  prefent  age ! — The  following  anec- 
dote will  ferve  as  an  inftance  : 

■  Urfulus,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  taught  grammar  at  Treves, 
under  the  reign  of  Valentinian  the  Firft.      The  fchools  were  then 
in  a  flourifhing  ftate.     The  court  was  generally  held  there  ;  which 
circumftance  attracted  the  moit  able  profefTors,  and  great  numbers 
of  fcholars.     Aufonius  followed  it  in  the  character  of  preceptor  to 
the  young  Gratian  (afterwards  emperor)  c     He  was  long  united  in 
friendmip  with  Urfulus,  and  by  what  appears  in  the  epiitles  of  the 
latter,  was  always  defirous  of  rendering  him  ferv'ice.      It  had  long 
been  a  cuftom  with  the  emperors,  at  the 'commencement  of  the 
year,  to  beftow  money,  or  other  prefents,  on  thofe  whom  thev  ho- 
noured with  their  notice.     The  profefTors  who  had  the  care  of  in- 
ftructing  youth  generally  partook  of  this  liberality  ;  more  particular- 
ly thofe  who  were  near  the  court.     It  happened,  one  year,  that 
Urfulus  was  forgotten  in   the  diftribution  that  was  made  of  the 
jhrgehes  of  the  emperor  ;  on  which  occafion  he  had  recourfe  to  his 
good  friend  Aufonius.     The  perplexed  manner  in  which  Aufonius 
explains  himfelf  on  the  number  of  crowns  which  he  obtained  for 
.Urfulus,  has  ernbarralled  very  much  the  learned.      Yet,  upon  the 
whole,  all  his  ftudied  expreffions  do  not  fignify  any  thing  more  than 
the  number  of  twelve  /  Yet  this  man  devoted  fix  hours  of  every  day 
to  the  inftruction  of  youth  in  literature.' 


c  Dutch  The atre. —The  celebrated  Vondel,  whom,  as  Marchand 
obferves,  the  Dutch  regard  as  their  ^fchylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  has  a  ftrange  defective  tafte.  The  greater  part  of  his 
tragedies  is  drawn  from  the  Scriptures ;  all  badly  chofen  and  un- 
happily executed.  For  inftance,  in  his  Deliverance  of  the  Children 
of  Ifrael,  what  mufl  a  man  of  tafte  fufifer,  when  he  obferves  that 
one  of  his  principal  characters,  is  the  Divinity  ?  In  his  Jcrufahm 
Defrayed  we  are  extremely  mocked  and  difguiled,  with  the  lono  and 
tedious  oration  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  proves  theologically,  and 
his  proofs  extend  through  nine  clofely-printed  pages  in  quarto,  that 
this  deftruction  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets.  And  in  the 
Lucifer  of  the  fame  author,  the  fubjecl  is  grafsly  fcandalifed  by  this 
haughty  fpirit  becoming  flupidly  in  love  with  Eve,  and  k  is  for  her 
he  caufes  the  rebellion  of  the  evil  angels,  and  the  fall  of  our  firft 
parents.      Poor  Vondel  kept  a  hofier's  fliop,  which  he  {eft  to  the 
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care  of  his  wife,  while  he  occupied  the  garret,  where  he  indulged 
his  poetical  genius.  His  flocking  (hop  failed  ;  and  his  poem?  pro- 
duced him  more  chagrin  than  glory.  He  was  a  bankrupt  in  trade  ; 
and  was  then  ridiculed  by  his  fellow  citizens  as  a  madman.  Von- 
del  had  no  other  mafter  but  his  genius,  which,  with  his  uncon- 
genial fituatron,  occafioned  all  his  errors. 

4  Another  Dutch  poet,  is  even  lefs  tolerable.     Having  written  a 
:  rhapfody  concerning  Pyramus  and  Thilbe,  he  concludes  i*, 
by  a  ridiculous  parallel  between   the  death  of  thefe  unfortunate 
vidian*  of  love,  and  the  paflion  of  Jefus  Chriil.     He  fays,- 

'  Om  t'concluderen  van  onfen  begrypt, 
Dees  Hiftorie  mqraliferencfe, 
Is  in  den  verftande  wel  accorderender 
By  der  Pailie  van  Chriftus  gcbenedyt. 

And  upon  this,  after  having  turned  Pyramus  into  the  Son  of  God*, 
and  Thifbe  into  the  Chriftian  foul,  he  proceeds  with  a  number  of 
comparifons  ;  the  latter  always  more  impertinent  than  the  former. 

4  I  believe  it  is  well  known,  that  the  aftors  on  the  Dutch  theatre 
are  generally  tradefmen",  who  quit  their  aprons  at  the  hour  of  public 
reprefentation.  Their  comedies  are  not  only  beneath  criticifm,  but 
offenfive  to  decency  by  the  groilhefs  of  their  buffooneries.  It  is 
told  as  one  of  their  comic  incidents,  that  when  a  miller  appeared  to 
1  diftrefs  for  want  of  wind  to  turn  his  mill,  he  had  recourfe  to 
the  novel  fcheme  of  placing  his  back  againft  it,  and  by  certain 
eructations,  imitated  behind  the  fcenes,  the  mill  is  foon  fet  a  going. 
Can  fuch  a  depravity  of  tafte  be  equalled  ? 

4  I  faw  two  of  their  mod  celebrated  tragedies.  The  one  was. 
Gyfbert  Van  Amftel,  by  Vondel ;  that  is  Gyibretcht  of  Amfter 
a  warrior,  who  in  the  civil  wars  preferved  this  city  by  his  here 
'  One  of  the  acts  concludes  with  a  fcene  of  a  convent ;  the  found  of 
warlike  inftruments  is  heard  ;  the  caftle  is  ftormed;  the  nuns  and 
fathers  are  flaughtered  ;  with  the  aid  of  "  blunderbufs  and  thunder," 
every  Dutchman  appears  fenfible  of  the  pathos  of  the  poet.  But  it 
<foes  not  here  conclude.  After  this  terrible  (laughter,  the  con- 
querors and  the  vanquiihed  remain  for  ten  minutes  on  the,  ftage,  mo- 
tionlefs  in  thepoftures  in  which  they  happened  to  fall  \  Not  a  word 
is  fpoken,  and  this  pantomimic  pathos  is  received  with  loud  burfts 
of  applaufe  from  the  audience. 

4  The  fubjecl  of  the  other  was  the  fall  of  Haman.  In  the 
triumphal  entry  Mordecai  came  forward  on  a  horfe ;  but  not  a 
theatrical  horfe.;  a  genuine  Flanders  mare,  that  was  as  heavy,  and 
fortunately  as  ftupid  as  Mordecai  himfeif.' 


4  Original  Letter  x>f  Queen  Elizabeth. — In  the  Cottonian  Library,  * 
Vefpafian,  F.  III.    there  is  preferved  a  letter  written   by  Queen 
Elizabeth  (then  Princefs)  to  her  filler  Queen  Mary.     It  appears  by 
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•  piltle  that  Mary  had  defired  to  have  her  pi&ure ;  and  in  gr;:ti- 

;  the'  vifhes  of  her  Majcfty,  Elizabeth  accompanies  the  prefent 
with  the  following  elaborate  letter.  It  bears  no  date  cf  thtjear  in 
which  it  was  written,  but  her  place  cf  reiidence  is  marked  to  be  ail 
Hatfield.  There  me  had  retired  to  enjoy  the  filent  pleasures  of  a 
ftudious  life,  and  to  be  diftan t  from  the  dangerous  politics  of  the 
time.  When  Mary  died,  Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield  ;.  the  letter 
muft  have  been  writen  fhortly  before  this  circa mfcance  took  place. 
She  was  at  the  time  of  it's  compofition  in  habitual  intercourfe  with 
the  molt  excellent  writer's  of  Antiquity  ;  her  letter  difplays  this  in 
every  part  of  it;  it  is  politlied,  and  repolifhed.  I  would  flatter  my- 
fclf  that  this  is  the  firft  time  of  it's  publication. 

"  Letter. — Like  as  the  riche  man  that  dayly  gathereth  riches  to 
riches,  and  to  one  bag  of  mony  layeth  a  greate  fort  til  it  come  to 
infmit,  fo  me  thinkes,  yourMajeflie,  notbeinge  fjfHfed  withe  many 
benefits  and  gentilnes  fhewed  to  me  afore  this  time,  dothe  now  in- 
creafe  them  in  afkinge  and  defiring,  wher  you  may  bid  and 
coinaimde,  requiring  a  thinge  not  worthy  the  defiringe  for  it  felfe, 
but  made  worthy  for  your  highnefs  requeir.     My  picTcur  I  mene, 

iche  if  the  inward  good  mynde  towarde  your  grace  migth  as 

be  declared  as  the  outwarde  face  and  countenance  fhal  be  feen, 
I  wold  nor  hare  taried  the  comandement  but  prevent  it,  nor  haue 
bine  the  laft  to  graunt  but  the  firft  to  offer  it.      For  the  face,  I 

nt,  I  might  wel  blufche  to  offer,  but  the  mynde  I  mall  neuer  be 
aihamed  to  prefent.  For  thogth  from  the  grace  of  the  pufhir,  ths 
coulers  may  f?.de  by  time,  may  giue  by  wether,  may  be  fpotfed  by 
chance;  yet  the  other  nor  time  with  her  fwift  winges  fhal  onectake, 
nor  the  miftie  cloudes  with  tlier  lovveringes  may  darken,  nor  chance 
with  her  fiipery  fote  may  overthrow.  Of  this  althcgth  yet  the  prpfe 
could  not  be  greate  becaufe  the  occafions  hathe  bine  but  final,  not- 
withilandingeas  a  dog  hathe  a  day,  fomay  I  perchaunce  haue  time 
to  declare  it  indides  wher  now  I  do  xvrite  them  but  in  wordes.  And 
further  I  fhal  moft  humbly  befeche  your  Maieftie  that  whan  you 
ihal  loke  on  my  pi&ur  you  wil  witfare  to  thinke  that  as  you  haue 
but  the  outwarde  lhadow  of  the  body  afore  you,  fo  my  inward  minds 
wifcheth,  that  the  body  it  felfe  wer  oftner  in  your  prefence;  how- 
beit  bicaufe  bothe  my  fo  beinge  I  thinke  coulde  do  your  Maieftie 
titel  pleafure  thogth  my  felfe  great  good*  and  againe  bicaufe  I  fe  as 
yet  not  the  time  agreing  them  to,  I  llial  lerne  to  folow  this  faingeof 
Orace,  Feras  non  culpes  quod  vitari  non  potefl.  And  thus  i 
{troblinge  your  Maieftie  I  fere)  ende  with  my  moil  humble  thankes, 
befechinge  God  longe  to  preferue  you  to  his  honour  to  your  cofort, 
to  the  realmes  profit,  and  to  my  joy.     From  Hatfilde  this  1  day  of 

. 

u  Your  Maiefties  moft  humbly  Siftar  and  -Seruante. 

Elizabeth.** 
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In  p.  300,  we  find  the  following  anecdote  of  James  I. 

*  It  was  ufual  in  the  reign  of"  James  the  Firft,  when  they  compar- 
ed it  with  the  preceding  glorious  one,  to  .diftinguifli  him  by  the 
title  of  queen  James,  and  his  illuftrious  predeceiTcr  by  that  of  king 
Elizabeth.  James  was  Angularly  effeminate  ;'  he  could  not  behold 
a  drawn  fword  without  fhuddcring  ;  and  was  partial  to  handfome 
men ;  but  it  no  where  appears  that  he  merits  the  bitter  fatire  of 
Churchill.  He  was  a  moft  weak,  but  not  quite  a  vicious  man.  He 
difplayed  great  imbecility  in  his  amufements ;  which  are  charac*terif- 
ed  by  the  following  one,  related  by  Wilfon.  When  James  became 
melancholy,  in  confequence  of  various  difappointments  in  ftate 
matters,  Buckingham  and  his  mother  ufed  feveral  means  of  divert- 
ing him.  Amongft  the  moll  ludicrous  was  the  prefent.  They  had 
a  young  lady,  who  brought  a  pig  in  the  drefs  of  a  new-born  infant; 
the  countefs  carried  it  to  the  king  wrapped  in  a  rich  mantle.  One 
Turpin,  on  this  occafion,  was  drefied  like  a  bifhop,  in  all  his  pon- 
tifical ornaments  ;  he  began  the  rites  of  baptifm,  'w  th  the  common 
prayer  book  in  his  hand ;  a  filver  ewer  with  water  was  held  by  an- 
other ;  the  marquis  flood  as  godfather;  when  James  turned  to  look 
at  the  infant  the  pig  fqueaked  ;  an  animal  which  he  greatly  abhorred. 
At  this,  highly  difpleafed  he  exclaimed,  "  Out !  Away  for  fhame  ! 
What  blafphemy  is  this  1" 

*  This  ridiculous  joke  did  not  accord  with  the  feelings  of  James 
at  that  moment;  he  was  not  "  i"  th'  vein."  Yet  we  may  obferve, 
that  had  not  fuch  artful  politicians  as  Buckingham  and  his  mother 
been  ftrongly  perfuaded  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  puerile  fancy,  they 
would  not  have  ventured  on  fuch  "  blafphcmies."  They  certainly- 
had  witnefled  amufements  heretofore,  not  lefs  trivial,  which  had 
gratified  his  majefty.' 


4  Antipathies. — Perhaps  antipathies,  may  not  unaptly  be  placed 
amongft  the  effects  of  the  imagination.  Chevreau  obferves,  there 
are  certain  natural  antipathies  whjch  appear  very  extraordinary,  of 
which  he  gives  feveral  inffances.  There  have  been  perfons  who 
have  fainted  at  the  odour  of  rofes ;  others,  with  greater  reafon,  quit 
the  table  at  the  fmell  of  cheefe  ;  and  I  have  feen  more  than  one 
perfon  tremble  before  a  lap-dog.  A  man  was  fo  frightened  at  the 
fight  of  a  hedge-hog,  that  he  thought,  for  more  than  two  years  af- 
terwards, that  his  bowels  were  gnawed  by  this  animal.  The  great 
Krafmus  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  fifh  that  he  could  not  fi ifFer  the 
fmell  without  growing  feverifh.  If  apples  were  offered  to  Duchefne, 
Secretary  of  Francis  the  Firft,  blood  guftfed  from  his  nofe  ;  and  a 
gentleman  belonging  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  was  convulfed  when- 
ever he  heard  the  mewing  of  a  cat.  Henry  III.  of  France  could 
not  lit  in  a  room  where  a  cat  was.     The  duke.of  Schomberg  had  the 
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fame  averfion.  Vanghneim,  the  elector's  huntfman  at  Hanover* 
fainted  or  run  away  at  the  fight  of  a  roaftedpig.  The  Turkifh  Spy* 
-who  tells  us  that  he  would  rather  encounter  a  lion  in  the  deftrrts  of 
Aral  ied  he  had  but  a  fword  in  his  hand,  than  feel  a  fpider 

crawling  on  him  in  the  dark,  judicioufly  obferves,  that  there  is  no 
reafon  to  be  given  for  thefe  fecret  antipathies,  which  are  difcovered 
in  many  men.  He  humouroufly  attributes  them  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  tranfmigration  of  the  foul,  and  fuppofes  himfelf  to  have  been 
once  a fly,  before  he  came  into  his  body,  and  that  having  been  fre- 
quently perfecuted  with  Jpiders  in  that  ftate,  he  ftill  retained  the 
dread  of  his  old  enemy,  and  which  all  the  circumftances  of  his  pre- 
fent  metamorphofe.-  were  not  able  to  efface.  In  a  word,  thefe  an- 
tipathies are  Co  far  from  being  uncommon,  that,  I  doubt  not,  but 
every  one  can  recollect  perfons  who  are  fufceptible  of  fuch  affec- 
tions. 

*  Scaliger  tells  us  of  a  perfon  who  fo  much  dreaded  the  found  of 
the  cymbal,  that  he  could  never  hear  it  without  an  extraordinary 
propensity  of  making  water.  They  made  the  experiment  by  a 
cymbal  player,  who  was  concealed  under  the  table,  and  he  had 
hardly  begun  to  play  on  his  inftrument  when  the  gentleman  difcover- 
ed  his  infirmity.  This  perfon  was  amongft  thofe  whom  Shakfpeare, 
that  great  mafter  of  human  nature,  defcribes, 

"  Some  men  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat  j 
And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  fings  i'th'  nofe, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine  :  for  affection, 
Mailer  of  paffion,  fways  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes  or  loaths.     Now  for  your  anfwer." 

*  But  Chevreau  has  given  inftances  of  antipathies  ftill  more  ex* 
traordinary ;  thefe  confift  of  an  averfion  to  certain  innocent  atlions 
and  words.  He  fays,  that  Chryfippus  was  terribly  affected  by  bows  ; 
and  a  Spanifh  Don  fwooned  away  when  he  heard  pronounced  the 
word  lana  (wool)  although  his  cloaths  were  woollen.  It  will  be 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  Chevreau  was  very  learned,  but  dull  and 
credulous.' 

Speaking  of  a  literary  projector,  p.  41,  our  author  proceeds 
to  ftate  fome  of  his  intended  plans  for  the  advancement  o£ 
learning ;  and  among  other  works  which  he  propofed,  men- 
tions {  The  Art  of  Invention  ;'  or,  as  he  terms  it,  *  The  Heu- 
retic  i'  a  word  which  he  forms,  I  fuppofe,  (continues  Mr. 
D'Ifraeli)  from  the  Latin  heuretes,  a  devijer,  or  inventor.  We 
know  not  how  far  our  author  may  be  a  proficient  or  not  in  the 
Greek  language,  but  if  he  had  adverted  to  it  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  he  might  have  found  'ETPI2KQ,  iyprrwj,  \vp(lui®»9 
and  a  whole  family  of  words,  that  would  have  carried  his 
opinion  a  little  farther  than  mere  fuppofition* 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Opium  ;  wherein 
its  component  Principles,  A'lodc  of  Operation,  and  life  in  par- 
ticular Difeafcs,  are  experimentally  in vcfti gated;  and  the  Opi- 
nions of  former  Authors  on  theje  Points  impartially  examined. 
By  Samuel  Crumpe,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Ro\al  Irijh  Aca- 
demy.    &i'o.     55.  Boards.     Robinfons.      I/93- 

MUCH  has  been  already  written  on  this  fubjeel,  of  which 
our  author  has,  with  great  care,  availed  himfelf.  Wc 
do  not  recollect  any  authority  that  he  has  omitted,  except  that 
of  the  elder  Laffonne  and  Cornette,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  at  Paris,  whofe  opinions  we  (hall  foon 
notice.  The  Inquiry  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  much  ftrefs  is  laid  on  his  approbation ;  with  little 
propriety,  unl'efs  he  had  been  longer  and  more  extenfively  a 
practical  phylician.  We  have  been  much  more  converfant  in 
practice,  and  do  not  find  *  the  reafoning  acute,  or  the  expe- 
riments well  conducted  -,'  nor  can  we  conceive  why  this  *  im- 
primatur' is  prefixed,  unlefs  to  prevent  criticifm,  by  the  ful- 
■meri  of  a  medical  bull. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  opium  is  given  at  fome  length,  from 
different  works  *,  but,  as  it  is  now  well  known,  we  need  not 
enlarge  on  it.  The  experiments,  defigned  to  {how  *  the  ef- 
fects t>f  opium  on  the  living  fyftem,'  add  little  to  our  know- 
ledge. The  effect  of  its  application  to  fenfible  furfaces  is 
pain,  and  its  firft  effecl:,  internally,  is  to  ftimulate.  But  Dr. 
Crumpe  feems  inclined  to  deny  the  narcotic  and  antifpafmodic 
power  of  opium,  externally  applied,  becaufe  it  produced  no 
effecl:  on  a  found  part.  If  authorities  were  neceffary,  a  hoft 
might  have  been  produced,  in  oppofition  to-  the  few  quoted: 
if  experience  were  to  decide,  innumerable  facts  might  be  pro- 
duced to  the  fame  purpofe.  The  firft  ftimulant  effects  on  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are  inconfiderable,  and  fel- 
donl  from  this  caufe  is  opium  injurious  in  the  'molt  inflamma- 
tory cafes.  The  effects  of  large  and  repeated  dofes  are  well 
known :  yet,  probably,  opium  acts  chiefly  as  a  foporific  from 
1c  filming  pair.  dofes,  produces  delirium  : — in 

no  inftance  does  :  hring  on  artificial  fieep  5  for,  when 

is  really  that  of  a  ftupor,  and 

l  f  tic  analysis  of, opium,  and  the  effect  of  its  different 
component  principles/  we  find  little  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge.?The  portion  by  which  its  falurary  effects  are  produced, 
Teems  not  to  be  volatile  -,  but,  from  the  repeated  and  continued 
boiling  of  the  opium  is  certainly  decompofed. 

4  From  comparing  thefe  experiments  it  fufneiendy  appears,  that 
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the  <nim  of  opium  feparated  from  the  refin  as  perfectly  as  it  can  be 
by  the  ufual  fluids,  though  inferior  to  the  latter  in  point  of  force, 
yet  retains  a  fufficient  degree  of  power  to  affect  the  fyftem  confider- 
ably,  if  given  in  increased  dofes.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  the 
principle  which  gives  activity  to  opium  being  poffeffed,  though  in 
different  proportion,  both  by  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts,  or  to 
the  impofiibility  of  perfectly  depriving  the  gum  of  every  portion  of 
refin  by  the  effufion  of  different  menftrua,  may  feem  doubtful ; 
though  to  me  it  appears  more  than  probable,  that  the  refinous  part 
is  that  alone  which  poflefles  activity,  and  that  the  gum  ferves  prin- 
cipally to  give  it  folubility  in  the  gaftric  and  inteftinal  fluids.  To 
this  conclufion  we  mall,  I  think,  be  led  by  the  following  confide- 
rations  : 

'  '  iff.  When  the  refin  and  gum  are  feparated  in  the  ufual  imper- 
fect manner,  the  activity  of  the  former  is  confiderably  greater  than 
that  of  the  latter. 

i  2dly.  The  gum  thus  feparated  muff  retain  no  fmall  portion  of 
refinous  matter,  both  for  the  reafon  affigned  in  experiment  XIV. 
and  becaufe  the  gum,  by  its  natural  attraction  for,  and  union  with 
the  refin,  will  detain  a  part  of  it,  preventing  the  alcohol  from  tak- 
ing up  the  whole  it  would  otherwife  diffolve.' 

M.  M.  Laffonne  and  Cornette  have  given  a  very  different 
view  of  the  fubject,  and  we  have  much  reafon  to  think  that 
the  opiate  prepared  by  them,  in  which  the  refin  is,  in  a  great 
meafure,  feparated,  is  a  medicine  lefs  inconvenient  than  the 
tincture.  We  think  fo,  becaufe  we  obferve  a  confiderable  dif- 
ference in  the  effects  of  pure  opium  and  the  tincture  of  thi3 
medicine  : — we  obferve  a  difference  between  the  effects  of  the 
fyrupus  e  meconio  in  children's  complaints,  and  the  tiuctara 
opii.  Thefe  are  facts  not  to  be  learned  in  the  elaboratory,  but 
which  muft  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  practitioner. — Our 
author's  recapitulation  we  fhall  felect : 

'  From  the  whole  of  the  facts,  authorities,  and  experiments  ad-, 
duced,  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  lay  down  the  following  pofitions  : 

'  i.  Opium  is  compofed  of  a  gum,  a  refin,  an  effentiai  fait,  and 
of  earthy  indiffoluble  impurities. 

*  2.  The  quantity  of  gum  and  refin  is  nearly  equal ;  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fait  very  inconfiderable  j  the  earthy  impurities  amount 
to  three  parts  out  of  twelve. 

4  3.  The  gum,  when  perfectly  feparated  from  the  refin,  is  di veiled 
of  the  peculiar  properties  of  opium,  pofiefies  no  degree  of  aftrin- 
gency,  but  retains  the  whole  of  the  bitternefs  of  the  medicine. 

'  4.  The  refin  is  of  two  kinds,  one  more  fluid,  fixed  in  the  heat 
of  boiling  fpirit  of  wine,  but  capable  of  being  volatilized  in  that  of 
boiling  water,  especially  if  it  be  continued  for  a  confiderable  length 
of  time ;  the  other  portion  is  more  fixed,  and  not  capable  of  being 
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elevated  by  any  continuation  of  boiling-water  heat.  The  refinous 
matter  is  void  of  bitternefs,  but  pofleffes  as  well  the  whole  of  the 
aftringency  of  the  medicine,  as  of  the  peculiar  and  narcotic  proper- 
ties for  which  it  is  celebrated.  The  a£Hvity  of  the  refinous  matter 
feems  to  be  deftroved  by  the  heat  neceffary  to  its  elevation,  as  the 
diftilled  water  of  opium  is  perfectly  inert. 

«  5.  The  fmall  portion  of  efTential  fait  which  opium  contains,  is 
analogous  to  that  of  other  vegetable  fubftances,  and  poffeffed  of  no 
peculiar  properties. 

4  6.  Whether  it  be  occasioned  by  the  prefence  of  the  faiine  mat- 
ter, or  by  the  attraction  between  the  gum  and  refin,  the  union  of 
both  is  So  ftrong,  that  the  refin  cannot  be  perfe&ly  feparated  from 
the  gum  by  the  action  of  different  menftrua. 

*  7.  Any  fuch  feparation  of  the  component  parts  of  the  medicine^ 
is  of  no  ufe  whatever  in  medical  practice.' 

Dr*  Crumpe  next  examines  the  different  opinions  of  various 
authors,  on  the  fubjett  of  opium,  and  refutes  (no  difficult 
talk)  the  ftrange  doctrines  formerly  offered,  refpecting  its  ope- 
ration j  particularly  combating  Fontana's  fyftem  of  its  acting 
on  the  blood,  and  Mr.  Hunter's  fancy  of  the  blood  being  en- 
dued with  life.  He  afterwards  produces  his  own  opinions> 
which,  as  Hamlet  fays,  are  '  words — mere  words.'  The  ani- 
mal fyftem,  he  fays,  is  endued  with  excitability,  a  principle 
not  confined  to  the  nerves,  and,  on  this,  opium  acts  as  a  fti- 
mulant.— As  a  ftimulus,  it  is  tranfitory,  though  diffufible,  and 
hence  arifcs  its  indirect  action.  This  is  the  opinion  nearly 
of  the  late  John  Brown  ;  and  we  muft  attend  to  it  a  little, 
left  too  hafty  an  affent  fhould  lead  us  into  error. 

Opium  has  certainly  at  firft  a  ftimulating  power ;  but  that 
it  muft  confequently  operate  as  a  ftimulant,  is  gratuitous.  If 
its  fedative  operations  be  the  effect  of  primarily  ftimulant  ones, 
the  degree  of  the  latter  mould  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
former.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe,  and,  by  increafing 
the  dofe,  opium  will  appear  to  be  fedative,  without  any  prior 
marks  of  ftimulus.  When  applied  to  the  eye,  &c.  it  pro- 
duces pain,  but  this  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  every  extraneous 
body  *,  and,  in  many  of  the  inftances,  pure  water  will  do  the 
fame*  Admit,  however,  the  facts :  muft  it  follow  that  opium 
is  fedative  only  becaufe  it  has  been  a  ftimulant  ?  As  a  gum- 
refm  it  muft  be  ftimulant,  for  the  xfi&n  of  plants  is  univerfally 
fo ;  but  the  ftimulus  of  the  coagulated  oil  is  mitigated  by  the 
peculiar  effects  of  the  juices  of  the  poppy. 

4  Such  are  the  primary  effects  refulting  from  its  partial  or  general 
operation  on  the  body  in  a  ftate  of  health,  and  fuch  can  be  the  con- 
sequences of  a  ftimulant  power  alone.  That  it  fhews  manifeit  Cigns 
cf  tint  fame  property,  when  operating  upon  the  fyftem  in  3.  difeafed 
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ftate,  is  equally  evident.  In  the  latter  ftage  of  typhus  fever,  attended 
with  delirium   fublultus  tendinum,  and  other  fymptoms  arifing  at 
that  period  from  the  great  debility  of  the  fyftem,  like  wine,  the  vo  - 
Utile  aromatic  fpirits,  and  other  ftimulants,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  them,  opium  has  the  moft  falutary  effects.     Of  this 
the  moft  refpectable  authors  and  practitioners  have  defcribed  and 
witneffed  a  variety  of  inftances.     In  intermittent  fevers  it  has  fre- 
quently prevented  the  recurrence  of  a  paroxyfm,  when  given  be- 
fore its  expected  approach :  or  even  w  hen  exhibited  after  its  com- 
mencement, it  moderates  its  violence,  and  brings  it  to  a  ipeedy  and 
eafy  termination;  in  thefe  effects  refembling  the  volatile  and  am- 
moniacal  falts,  aromatics,  and  many  other  ftimuli,  which  have  fo 
frequently  been  prefcribed  with  fimilar  intentions  and  event.  In  the 
confluent  fmall-pox,  where  a  weak  and  quick  pulfe,  flat  and  watery 
puftules,  pallid  fkin,  and  other  fimilar  fymptoms,  denote  a  confi- 
derabie  degree  of  debility  prefent,  like  wine  and  other  cordials  it  is 
ftrongly  indicated,  and  frequently  produces  moft   defirable  confe- 
quences ;  and  in  a  variety  of  fpafmodic  affections  it  is,  as  well  as 
other  ftimulants,  a  remedy  of  acknowledged  efficacy.     But,  defer- 
ring to  a  ftibfequent  chapter  a  more  particular  enumeration  of  its 
falutary  effects  in  thefe  and  feveral  other  difeafes,  I  mall  content 
myfelf  with  referring  to  the  authors  already  quoted  in  the  fecond 
chapter,  and  tranferibing  from  a  few  others  fome  pafiages  which 
will  fufficiently  prove,  that  its  ftimulant  properties  and  cordial  ef- 
fects have  been  very  generally  and  diftinctly  noticed,  and  that  it 
has  been  very  frequently  and  fuccefsfully  employed  with  fuch  in- 
tentions by  practitioners  of  the  greateft  ikill  and  character.     And 
fitft  let  me  place  the  venerable  Sydenham,  in  general  fugacious  in 
his  enquiries,  and  ever  actuated  by  the  fpirit  of  fidelity  in  relating 
their  refults  :  engaged  in  extenfive  practice,  this  medicine  was  fre- 
quently exhibited  by  him,  and  in  fo  great  a  variety  of  inftances,  his 
attentive  mind  could  fcarce  fail  being  ftruck  with  the  ftimulant 
powers  it  fo  obvioufly  porTefTes ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that  he 
not  only  frequently  prefcribed  it  with  an  intention  of  fupporting  the 
powers  of  nature  when  languifhing  or  opprelfed,  but  confidered  it 
as  the  moft  fupreme  cordial  ever  discovered  :  "  Et  praeftantilumum 
fit  remecjium,  cardiacum  unicum  pene  dixerim,"  are  the  expreilive 
words  he  employs,  in  conveying  this  fentiment  to  his  readers.    That 
the  celebrated  £ullen  perceived  fimilar  effects,  and  prefcribed  it 
with  fimilar  intentions,  will  be  evident  from  a  flight  perufal  of  his 
practical  works.     In  Haller's  Commentaries  on  the  Inftitutes  of 
Boerhaave  we  meet  wit^i  a  pafTage  which  clearly  proves  that  he  alfo 
was  ftruck  with  its  ftimulant  properties,  as  he  therein  compares  its. 
action  to  one  of  the  moft  powerful,  ftimuli  we  are  acquainte-i  with. 
t*  Opium,  fays  he,  non  alia  rations  agU  in  corpus,  quam  alcohol/' 
A  fentiment  alfo  adopted  by  Huxham,  who,  fpcaking  of  rise  em- 
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ployment  of  opiates  in  (mall-pox,  fays,  "  They  are.  fimilar  in  effect 
to  large  dofes  of  fpirituous  liquors." 

Such  is  the  acute  reafoning  fo  warmly  recommended  !  We 
will  meet  it  pointedly^  We  deny,  in  the  lafl  ftage  of  typhus, 
that,  like  wine,  &c.-  opium  has  the  mod  falutary  effects,  if  by 
this  equivocal  expreffion  the  author  means  to  infinuate  that 
the  effects  are  fimilar.  We  have  often  tried  them  attentively: 
will  incrcafe  the  quickne/s  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe ; 
in  fomc  inftances  induce  fleep,  but  generally  with  a  flufhed1 
face,  frequently  with  a  clammy  fweat,  and  laborious  refpira- 
tion.  When  more  caunoufly  exhibited,  it  feems  to  recruit  like 
food,  or  deep.  Opium,  on  the  contrary,  in  thefe  cafes,  does 
not  increafe  the  colour,  or  the  quichiefs  of  the  pulfe :  the  fub- 
fultus  leffens  ;  the  diffracted  looks  afTume  a  more  complacent 
afpecl;  \  fleep,  or  a  ferene  ftate  of  mind  comes  on ;  the  fkin  is 
fofter,  the  tendons  lefs  tenfe.  Thefe  are  the  appearances,  and, 
if  the  one  is  a  flimulant,  what  is  the  other  ? 

In  intermittents,  it  flops  a  fever,  and  llimulants  do  the  fame 
— Excellent  logician  !  By  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning,  the  cold 
bath,  tenor,  a  baked  fpider,  and  a  numerous  train  of  different 
and  oppoiite  remedies,  act  in  the  fame  way. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox  it  is  ufeful,  when  the  fkin  is  pal- 
lid.— Is  not  mufk  the  fame  ?  and  ;s  not  every  remedy,  which 
determines  to  the  fkin,  equally  ufeful  ?  We  believe  Dr.  Crumpe 
I  every  other  practitioner  does  not,  in  thefe  cafes,  truft  to 
fuch  a  flimulant,  without  wine  and  aromatics.  This  firft 
orflirnuli,  therefore,  to  fucceed,  requires  the  aid  of  fabordi- 
nate  ones. 

Sydenham  calls  it  a  cordial :  it  is  fo,  but  not  a  cordial  as  it 
is  a'itimulant.     We  have  taken  it  often,  and  it  induces  a  pla- 
cid ferenity,  rather  than  high  fpirits  :  it  feems  to  take  off  a 
weight  rather  than  to  add  energy;  and,  above  all,  it  is  chiefly : 
cardiac  when  it  has  ceafed  to  be  a  flimulant. 

Once  more  :  it  is  injurious  in  inflammatory  difeafes.  True, 
but  not  as*a  flimulant,  for,  if  the  proper  fecretions  are  kept 
up,  it  is  highly  beneficial.  In  rheumatifm,  where  its  pecu- 
liar property  of  determining  to  the  fkin  is  ufeful,  opium  never 
injures  from  its  flimulating  qualities.  —  The  pharmaceutical 
::ent  of  opium,  and  its  ufe  and  abufe  in  different  dif- 
eafes conclude  the  volume  ;  but  thefe  parts  offer  nothing  par- 
ticular or  new.  The  opinions  may  be  eafily  uhderflood  from 
the  author's  previous  doctrines. 
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The  Duty  of  Citizens  in  the  Prefent  Crijis.     Svo.     3  jr.    fewed* 
Weftley."    1793. 

WE  are  told  that  the  Addrefs,  which  forms  the  firfl  pages 
of  tliis  work,  was  written  originally  for  one  of  the  late 
popular  aflbciations ;  and  as  many  gentlemen,  who  then.de- 
fired  to  become  fubferibing  parties,  have  iince  requefted  co- 
pies, it  is  now  pre  fen  ted  to  them  with  elucidation  :. 

It  is  a  calm,  manly-,  and  exnoiluatory  addfefs  to  tfu  people, 
of  this  country,  on,tne  propriety  of  guarding,  at  the  pre 
important  moment,  that  liberty  which  has  been  fo  dearly  pur- 
chafed  by  their  anceflors ;  and   to  do  alb  hi  t'.  5  to 
amend  thofe  parts  of  the  cpnftitutipn,  which  have  either  been, 
impaired  by  time,  or  have  not  yet  been  rendered  perfe 
points  particularly  infilled  on  are,  a  reform,  in  parliamentary 
reprefentation,  an  abhorrence  c               fpenjfipn.  of  the  ha; 
corpus  act,  a  (leady  defence  and  attachment  to  the  mode  of. 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  high  importance  of  preferving  tjie  liberty. 
of  the  prefsj  concluding  with  an  exhortation  of  the  neceility 
of  reviling  and  fimplifying  the  laws  of  England. 

On  each  of  thefe  fubjeel  :s  with  equal  abi- 

lity and  candour,  particularly  on  the  laffc;  a  circumftahce  which 
inclines   us  to   con  it  his  p 

itudy.     He  afferw  \ 

people  in  the  fcale  of  government,  and  the  refponfibility  of 
minifters.  On  the  former  of  thefe  fubjects  we  ihall  felett  a 
portion,  which  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  manner  and  fpirit  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  pamphlet  is  written  : 

*  An  idea,  fays  the' author,  has  been  induftriou fly  circulated,  that 
the  people  are  defpifed  as  a  multitude  and  cyphers  in  the  irate.  The 
pofition  Ifhoujd  hope  to  be  impoffihie;  and  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try ftamps  it  fo.      A  view  of  the  government  evidently  manifests 
that,  although  the  eitabliiheu  plan  of  its  adminiftration  delegates  au- 
thority to  ..  .-Itates,  in  the  chara  '.iftees  for" the  corn-, 
munity,  tl                 .dually  be  but  one,  and,  politically,  only  two. 
parties, — the  king  and  the  people;  and  that  there  does  not  exile  a 
middle  clafs.     For,  what  are  the  nobility  but  a  fmall  number  fup-. 
pofed  to  be  felecled  and  dignified  by  their  virtues  and  fervices, 
pollt  cally  entruited,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  with  the  u 
n  of  a  council  and  jury  of  the  nation  ? 
1  Tlie  people  are  the  real  and  folid  fupport  of  the  llate  ;  and  :n- 
I   of  not  exiftiHg  any  where,  they  are  to  be  leen  in  all  (rati 
rominent  figure  in  the  fcene.     Are  they  in  the  manaoe; 
vernment  ?— there   can  be  no  goverment  without  ti 
(led  of  power-  They  'are,    -  as  being  the   nar" 

F  d.  truitces 
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truftees,  conftitutionally  appointed  by  their  popularity.  Do  they 
make  laws  for  the  ftate  ?  They  wholly  ppiTefs,  in  their  houfe  of 
commons,  the  department  which  can  dictate  laws.  Do.  they  judge 
of  the  breaches  of  thole  laws  ?  We  find  them  in  the  character  of 
jurors  interpreting  and  fupporfing  what  they  themfelves  have  en- 
acted as  legiflators.  Are  their  decifions  to  be  fulfilled  ?  We  find 
the  people  at  once  obeying  and  executing  ;  and  that  without  their 
fervices,  breaches  of  the  laws  would  render  laws  inefficient.  Are 
the  people  aggrieved  ?  We  fee  them  appealing  to  themfelves  in  that 
department  of  the  irate  in  which  they  are  purpofely  flationed  to  de- 
fend their  liberties,  to  redrefs  their  own  grievances ;  and  by  check- 
ing the  popular  truftees  in  the  abufe  of  power,  and  upholding  the 
other  two  eflates,  as  the  certain  means  of  averting  oppreflion  and 
difcontents,  we  behold  the  people  preferving  that  conftitution  which 
is  the  bafis  of  all.  Are  the  people  in  all  the  public  offices  and  de- 
partments of  the  ftate  ?  Without  them  the  doors  of  no  aflembly 
would  be  unlocked.  Are  they  employed  in  the  army  and  navy  ? 
Without  them,  there  could  be  neither.  Do  they  cultivate  the  land 
and  employ  the  manufactures  for  their  own  benefit  ? — Without  fuch 
afiiftance  the  firft  would  be  unproductive,  and  the  latter  fall  into 
decay.' 

The  author  concludes  with  a  w  el  Written  addrefs,  in  which 
his  loyalty,  his  love  of  freedom,  and  his  abilities  as  a  writer, 
are  equally  confpicuous.  It  is,  perhaps,  unneceflary  to  fay 
more,  as  already  (this  being  the  fecond  edition)  many  of  our 
readers  may  have  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  work 
itfelf. 


Remarks  on  Dr.  Kipling1 s  Preface  to  Beza.  Part  the  Firjim 
By  "Thomas  Edwards^  LL.D.  Svo.  is.  6d.  fevued.  Flower, 
Cambridge.      1793. 

]N  our  Review  for  November  1793,  we  announced  the  pub- 
-"■  lication  of  the  fac-fimile  of  the  Cambridge  manufcript, 
We  made  free  and  copious  obfervations  on  it,  both  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  manufcript,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  fac-fimile.  The  Latinity  we  did  not  dare  to  compliment ; 
much  of  the  reafoning  we  thought  inconclufive ;  and  fome 
defects  we  found  in  the  fac-fimile.  But  while  impartial  criti- 
cifm  is  juft,  it  is  alfo  candid.  We,  therefore,  did  not  mean  to 
under-rate  the  worth  or  the  utility  of  Dr.  Kipling^s  undertak- 
ing, though  we  could  not  beflow  all  the  praife  which  we  wifhed 
on  his  {hare  of  the  performance. 

Dr.  Edwards  is  unqueftionably  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
learning*  and,  as  well  from  his  lituation,  as  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudies,  qualified  to  examine  the  literary  pretentions  of  Dr. 

Kipling. 
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Kipling.  The  former  profeffes  to  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
latter,  and  to  be  incapable  of  prejudices  againft  his  perfon  : 
in  order,  however,  to  wipe  off  any  imputation  of  this  kind,  to 
which  the  character  lately  fuftained  by  Dr.  Kipling  at  Cam- 
bridge might  be  fuppofed  to  give  rife,  Dr.  Edwards  thus  be- 
fpeaks  the  attention  of  his  readers  : 

*  Neither  are  thefe  ftri&ures  to  be  attributed  to  petulance  or  for- 
wardnels.  Nothing  more  ftrongly  excites  my  indignation  and  con- 
tempt than  an  officious  interference  in  the  concerns  of  others.  I 
have  obferved  that  it  conftantly  proceeds — either  from  a  childifh 
ignorance  of  the  fmall  importance  of  each  individual, — or  from  an 
.  inability  to  fill  up  leifure  with  a  laudable  and  liberal  purfuit, — or 
from  a  defire  of  acquiring  an  artificial  confequence,  which  neither 
abilities  nor  learning,  neither  birth  nor  ftation  have  bellowed. 
Studious  therefore  to  avoid  the  leaft  appearance  of  fuch  a  chara&er, 
I  feldom  engage  in  any  bufinefs,  which  is  not  ftric"tly  my  own.' 

Thefe  Remarks  are  divided  into  fixteen  feclions,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  Dr.  Edwards  exprefTes  doubts  of  Dr.  Kipling's 
authority  for  aflerting,  that  Bentley  had  thoroughly  examined 
the  Cambridge  MS  ;  fhews,  that  Dr.  Kipling  makes  Bentley 
fpeak  of  three  MSS.  only,  where  he  oughfto  have  mentioned 
four ;  gives  a  few  inflances  of  infertions  and  omiflions  ;  ex- 
amples of  bad  Latin  ;  and  maintains,  that  either  the  writer  of 
the  Codex  Bezae  ufed  feveral  Greek  MSS.  from  which  he  fe- 
le£ted  thofe  readings,  which  appeared  to  him  beft,  or  that  the 
codex  is  a  tranfeript  from  a  more  ancient  verfion  :  on  either  of 
thefe  fuppofitions,  Dr.  Kipling's  argument,  from  the  omiffion 
of  the  doxoldgy,  would  be  inconclufive. 

Dr.  Kipdng's  three  arguments  for  the  antiquity  of  the  MS. 
are  aflerted  by  Dr.  Edwards  to  be  vifionary  : — Id  quod  ideo  af- 
ferui,  fays  Dr.  Kipling,  quia  fecliones,  quae  vocantur  Ammo- 
nianx,  foiae  per  fe  in  hoc  noilro  incedunt,  in  illo  autem  cum 
Eufebii  canonibus  fociatae. 

Dr.  Edwards  replies : 

*  Our  promoter  items  to  befecure,  that  hence  it  naturally  follows, 
that  the  Codex  Bezae  is  older  than  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  ;  but  he 
is  too  hafty  in  his  conclufion.  Dr.  Mill  in  his  Prolegomena  gives 
us  the  following  information  :  Codices  quidem  vidimus,  quibus  ad 
marginem  adpidti  erant  numtri  ifti  feorfim,  et  abfque  Canonis  Eufe- 
biani  comitatu  ;  pervetuflum  Bezos  Cantabrigienfem,  ad  cujus  oram 
extant,  manu  diverfa ;  et  alterum  quendam  quadringentorum  circiter 
annorum. — "  I  have  feen  two  manufcripts,"  fays  Mr.  Marfh,  "  in 
the  Univerfity  Library  at  Cambridge, — a  MS.  in  Trinity  College 
Library, — and  the  Cod.  Gonvilii  etCaii,  all  written  in  the  common 
fmall  Greek  character,  and  at  leaft  fix  hundred  years  after  the  time 
pf  Eufebius,  in  which  the  Ammonian  feftions  are  written  in  the 

8  margin. 
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margin,  without  Iny  reference  to  the  canons  of  Eijfcbius.      Their 
nee  fherefore  from  the  Codex  Bezse  affords  no  abfolute  proof 
of  its  antiquii 

lir.  faWs  further  remarks,  I  r  had  infp.e&ed  the 

Cambridge  MS.  with  fome  care,  though  Dr.  Kipling  had  main- 
tained t&e  ,   at  he  is  mifttkei?  about  Dr.  Mill's  tefti- 

uvs  a  hafty  and  erroneous  concluuon  from 
the  uie  of  the  panicle  kcu  ;  aaid  one.  half  page  of  the 

re  no  lefs  than  three  error.  -;  for 

sri — ivtrr/sbhiov for-EyayysTuov—  rem  w»«  for  moi/$5  and  adds  : 


■ 
page":' in  the  82S  pages:  v/hich  will 

:  4968  errors.— This  4b  :u  may  perhaps  appear  very  extravagant: 
the  doctor  is  fond  of  having  en. 
in  the  opinion  of.,  the  vice-ck 
.erfluoin  evidence  to  prove  that  Mr.  Frend  was  the  au 

:e  prefent  cafe,  if  according  to  the  doctor's 
:ains  43 11  verfes,  4968  errorfi  will 
give  one  to  each  verfe,  and  657  to  fpare. — But  tl 

.vill  perhaps  as  a  la  ft  refuge  cry  out,  that  he  has 

in  favor  of  Wetfrein:  Nifi  vero  in  quandam 

:iis    partem   forfitan    ihciderirn    caeteris   men- 

fir.     This  execptio  .nin!yv be  applied  in 

favor  of  Wetftein :  there  was  no  particular  reafon  why  Wetftein' 

'd'have  been  more  attentive  in  thefe  two  chapters  than  in  any 

other  been  lefs"  (o  :  but  there  were  two  ftronc* 

hy  you,  fir,  ihould  have  been  particularly  attentive 

your  Preface  :  (1.)  "becnufe  you  mull  have  been  feniible  that  it  is' 

the  only  part  of  the  work,  which  would  be  read  by  the  majority  of 

your  readers  ;  who  will  therefore  from  this  part  of  it  receive  a  favbr- 

or  unfavo  reffion  of  the  execution,  of  the  whole  :  and, 

1  to  confult  the  fac-firhile,  and 

not  aii  <  v  of  comparing  it  with  the  original,  your 

sccurracy'Or  h  rnuft  be  a  pledge  of  your  ac- 

xty  of  the  work.  Charity  itfelf,  there- 
fore, which  will  not  allow  us  to  f  ie  refpeel 
due  tovo •.=  : 0  yourfelf  your  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  W 

The  learned  doctor,  throughout  this  little  fevies  of  remarks, 
aflTails  the  oth;  I  doctor  v.  !.e  feverity,  while 

he  expefes  hi  :s  with  confiderab.e  -fuccels.     Dr.  Ed- 

Is  obferv. 
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*  The  doctor  here  therefore  does  not  afpire  to  the  diftinclion  of  chief 
which  Bentley  has  bellowed  upon  Collins ;  he!  is  mode 
contented  with  the  title  of  deputy  blunderer  :  but  the  univerfity  are 
fo  unanimoufly  of- opinion,  thofe  only  excepted  who  are  utterly 
loft  to  ali-fenfe  of  merit,  that  he  has  an  indifptttable  claim  to  the  for- 
mer appellation,  that  they  will  probably  thruft  him,  whether  he  will 
or  no,  into  that  enviable  fituation.  For  this  purpofe  the  following 
grace  will  in  the  enfuing  term  be  propofed  to  the  fenate : 

<  Cum  vir  reverendus  THOMAS' KIPLING  in  doftiffimis  fnis 
paginibus  rara  fpecimina  linguce  antehac  inauditse  ediderit,ufitatifque 
artis  logicce  proculcatis  regulis,  novam  ratiocinandi  methodiim  in 
ufum  tyronum  induxerit,  cumque  divinum  illud  ingenium  tales  er- 
rores  procuderit,  quales  ullo  alii  in  mentem  ne  per  fomnium  quidem 
unquam  venire  potuillent,  tamque  varios,  ut  de  iis  diflerere  omitto  ; 
placeat  vobis  ut  pro  tantis  meritis  -Ap^i7rAamra  titulto  cohoneftetur/ 

As  Dr.  Kipling's  Preface,  together  with  the  fac-fimile,  will 
go  into  foreign  univerfities,  it  feems  reafonable  to  wiih,  that' 
Dr.  Edwards  had  publifhed  his  Remarks  in  Latin ;  that  the 
teftimony  againft  the  Preface  might  have  gone  into  the  fame' 
hand  as  the  Preface  itfelf  has-  Dr.  Edwards  is  himfelf  admi- 
rably qualified  for  a  work  of  this  kind  :  though  probably  the 
learned  doclor  wifhed  to  expofe  Dr.  Kipling  before  the  Engliih. 
reader,  as  it  were,  in  terrorem. 

The  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  we  underftand,  very  gene- 
rouily  defrayed  the  expence  of  printing  and  publifhing  the 
fac-fimile  of  the  codex  Bezce  ;  and  the  price  to  fubferibers, 
we  hear,  was  only  two  guineas.  Dr.  Kipling  .was,  however, 
permitted  to  fell  it  for  three.  We  are  happy  to  hear,  that  he 
aims  to  carry  his  goods  to  a  better  market.  If  he  fucceeds  in, 
his  negociation,  he  may  fmiie  at  Dr.  Edwards'  critieifms. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in 
the  Abbey  Church  -of  St.  Peter,  Wejlminjler,  on  Friday^  April. 
19,  1793  :  being  the  Day  appointed  by  his  Majeflys  fpecial 
Command  for  a  General  Fajl  and  Humiliation.  By  Richard-, 
Lord  BifocpofGlouceJler.     \to.     is,     Walter.     1793. 

*TpO  whatever  commendation  this  difcourfe  may  be  entitled 
A     upon  other  accounts,  there  are  fentiments   in  it  which ' 
we  think  no  judicious  reader  can  forbear  to  condemn;   and 
we  are  the  more  furprifed  at  them,  when  confidered  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  prelate  of  our  church. 

*  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  a  modern  great  empire  to  have 
paid  fome  regard  to  an  example  in  this  inftance  fo  applicable;  to 
have  derived  inftrucHon  from  a  precedent  fo  awful  in  its  confe- 
ruiences,  and  fo  memorable  in  the  annals  of  mankind.     But  what 

wifdom. 
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wifdom,  what  moderation  was  to  be  expected  in  the  wild  projects 
of  vifionary  theorifts,  infolently  determined  to  overturn  every  fuper- 
ftructure  raifed  on  the  folid  foundation  laid  by  their  anceftors,  and 
affecting  to  hold  in  contempt  the  experience  of  paft  ages  !  What 
policy  could  be  looked  for  in  the  councils  of  mock  legiflators,  whofe 
greateft  pride  it  is  to  infult  and  trample  under  foot  all  that  is  im- 
portant in  human  fociety,  all  that  is  venerable  and  facred  in  the 
eftimation  of  man !  What  refpett  for  the  laws  of  humanity,  what 
regard  even  for  common  decency,  was  likely  to  dignify  the  conduct 
of  ufurpers,  with  hands  dyed  in  blood,  and  hearts  fteeled  for  op- 
preflion,  unmoved  equally  at  the  diftrefs  of  innocence,  and  the 
humiliating  fpedtacle  of  fallen  majefty  !  Infatuated  and  remorfelefs 
people !  the  meafure  of  your  iniquity  feems  at  length  to  be  full ; 
the  hour  of  retribution  is  coming  fall  upon  you  1  Drunk  10'ith  the 
blood  of  your  fellow  citizens,  you  have  dared  to  fpread  your  ravages 
abroad;  roufing  the  furrounding  nations,  in  juftice  to  themfelves, 
and  the  common  caufe  of  humanity,  to  confederate  againft  you,  in 
order  to  execute  (we  hope  there  is  no  preiumption,  no  want  of  cha- 
rity in  the  exprefiion,)  to  execute  the  wrath  of  God  on  your  devot- 
ed heads!' 

When  the  learned  bifhop  talks  of  c  the  fuperftruc"hire  raifed 
on  the  folid  foundation  laid  by  their  anceftors,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  paft  ages/  one  might  be  induced  to  think  that  ab- 
solute power,Lettres  de  Cachet,  and  the  Baftile,  were  the  bleffings 
that  the  firft  reformers  of  the  French  monarchy  had  fubverted  : 
bleflings  which,  the  experience  of  ages  mould  no  doubt  have 
taught  them,  were  equal  to  thofe  of  our  Magna.  Charta, 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and  mould  have  been 
revered  by  them  as  equally  facred. 

Another  paflage  conveys  no  (light  intimation  that  there  are 
others  who,  if  they  would  not  get  drunk  with  blood,  have 
notwithftanding  a  religious  hankering  after  it. 

*  Let  us  by  a  ftricl:  obedience  to  the  divine  laws  (hew  ourfelves 
faithful  in  the  fer vice  of  the  Almighty ;  we  may  then  hope  to  be  thought 
not  unworthy  means  in  his  hands  of  avenging  both  the  blood  of  a 
murdered  fovereign,  and  the  unexampled  fufferings  of  his  captive 
family,  of  protecting  the  violated  rights  of  civil  fociety,  and  of 
iVcuring  to  religion  afhield  of  defence  againft  the  defperate  and  un-_ 
difguifed  attacks  of  infidelity  and  atheifm. 

Merciful  Jefus  !  is  it  then  for  the  office  of  executioners  that 
the  practice  of  thy  religion  was  intended  to  fit  us  ! — And  art 
the  crimes  here  fet  forth,  mod  aggravated  as  they  are,  of  in- 
dividuals, to  be  revenged  by  us  upon  a  nation  at  large  ;  upon 
thoufands  who  abhor  them  as  feelingly  as  ourfelves?  Should 
we  not  rather  exclaim,  judgment  is  the  prerogative  of  God 
ajone  ?—'  Vengeance  is1  mine,  and  I  will  repay,  faith  the  Lord,' 

Phiio* 
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Phllo [optical  Differtallons  on  the  Greeks.  Tranjlatcd  from  tht 
French  of  M.  de  Pauiu.  2,  fall.  $vo.  12s.  Boards. 
Faulder.     1793. 

MDe  Pauw's  EfTays  on  the  Americans,  the  Egyptians, 
•  and  the  Greeks,  are  well  known.  We  have  often  met 
this  author  in  our  progrefs,  and  have  found  him  lively  but 
inaccurate ;  pleafant  but  fanciful  *,  more  calculated  to  entertain 
than  inftrucl:.  The  prefent  work,  "when  firft  publifhed  in 
1787,  fell  into  our  hands  *,  but  it  feemed  neither  fufficiently 
interefting  nor  important  to  claim  our  attention,  while  urged, 
within  our  contracted  limits,  to  notice  various,  truly  valuable 
works.  The  period  of  the  original  publication,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  author,  will  not  even  at  this  time  allow  of  any 
very  extenfive  detail. — Yet  the  prefent  is  the  beft  of  M.  de 
Pauw's  labours  ;  lefs  deformed  by  his  fancies,  lefs  warped  by 
fyftem,  lefs  delufive  from  admiration  or  diflike.  The  picture 
of  Greece  is  by  no  means  flattering :  it  is  homely,  but  a  faith- 
ful likenefs,  and  the  author  fees  often  with  clearnefs  through 
the  fplendid  rays,  with  which  antiquarian  fuperftition  has  il- 
luminated the  hiftory  of  Greece. — The  tranflation  we  can 
fay,  is  executed  with  great  fidelity,  and  even  with  that  polifhed 
elegance  beft  adapted  to  the  fubjecl:,  which  requires  not  ad- 
ventitious ornament,  but  admits  not  of  negligence  or  hade. 
As  we  cannot  with  propriety  at  this  time  examine  the  work  at 
length,  we  (hall  felecl:  fuch  extracts  as  will  give  the  beft  idea 
of  the  Greeks  according  to  M.  Pauw's  representation. 

The  country  of  which  we  have  received  fuch  flattering  ac- 
counts in  different  works,  deferved  not  always  great  commen- 
dation. 

1  However  fubjeft  the  generality  of  Greece  may  have  been  to 
mocks  of  earthquakes,  yet  during  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years 
they  have  produced  no  vifible  alteration  in  the  form  of  Attica :  its 
figure  is  Hill  that  of  a  triangle  with  two  fides  bordered  by  the  fea, 
and  a  bafe  united  with  the  continent. 

*  This  fpace  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  fquare  miles  ; 
and  confifted  entirely  of  rugged  mountains,  interfered  by  profound 
vallies,  where  the  rivers  formed  cafcades,  or  rolled  along  with  fuch 
rapidity  that  they  could  not  be  navigated.  Their  waters,  always 
troubled,  were  tinged  with  various  fubftances  leaft  capable  of  refift- 
ing  the  violence  of  their  courfes,  and  many  of  them  fwelled  by  the 
fudden  thaw  of  fnow  defcended  in  torrents  from  the  cliffs  at  the  re- 
turn of  fpring ;  but  diminiming  with  the  caufe,  were  fcarcely  to  be 
traced  during  the  heat  of  fummer.' 


*  The  fouthern  part  of  Auica  molt  evidently  difcovers  the  con- 
fluences of  fuch  a  revolution ;  and  its  actual  l'tate  is,  perfectly  con- 
formable 
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formable  with  the  obfervations  communicated  by  Plato.  The  whole 
coaft  prefents  only  one  group  of  proje&ing  rocks  ;  and  their  prodi- 
gious mafs  has-  been  capable  of  refilling  thofe  billows,  which  ftill, 
during  the  tempefts,  break  againft  thern  with  a  hoarfe  and  dreadful 
noife  ;  while  all  the  promontory  -of  Sunium  whitens  with  the  foam 
of  an  irritated  ocean.  Nothing  is  feen  around  but  thofe  vaft  beds 
of  fand  and  gravel,  called  by  the  Athenians  the  Phellean  plains,  and 
tfeftined  to  eternal  fterility. 

'  This  country  prefented  itfelf  to  navigators  under  an  afpeft 
equally  hideous  and  melancholy ;  but  towards  the  north  of  Attica 
the  foil  became  infinitely  richer  in  vegetation,  better  clothed  with 

-  .ire,  and  particularly  adapted  for  the  vine  and  the  olive.  Even 
the  furoiflits  of  the  moft  elevated  mountains,  fuch  as  Parnes  and 
.Brileflhs,  were  crowned  with  ever-green  oaks,  with  Cyprefles,  and 
particularly  with  thofe  pyramidal  firs,  which  ftill  embelliih  the  land- 
scapes on  the  higher  parts  of  Greece.  But  as  the  Athenians  from 
time  immemorial  had  pofTeiled  both  filver  and  copper  mines,  that 
branch  of  induftry,  carried  to  excefs,  confumed  fo  much  fuel,  that 
they  were  compelled,  for  the  conftruction  of  their  fleets,  to  depend 
on  the  fortfts  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  An  exceflive  fcarcity  of 
wood  was  afterwards  experienced  there ;  and  a  fimilar  calamity 
awaits  every  nation  at  once  engaged,  like  the  Athenians,  in  refining 
metals,  and  in  navigation. 

pundeti  in  faline  fources  and  bitter  plants,  it  was 
more  favourable  for  rearing  goats  than  any  other  domeftic  animals. 

me  time,  indeed,  the  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  exifted  folely 
by  their  flocks ;  and,  in  the  dr.ys  of  Solon,  they  were  more  numer- 
ous than  labourers.  Agriculture  did  not  at  firfl  extend  beyond  thofe 
vallies  which  were  well  watered;  but  induftry  afterwards,  excited  by 
neccflity,  converted  the' very  fides  of  the  mountains  into  plantations 

gardens.  Bulwarks  of  mafonry  were  conftructed  there  to  p're- 
ferve  the  foil  from  the  ravages  of  the  torrents ;  and  the  activity  of 
vegetation  was  promoted  by  frequent  artificial  mowers.  This  pain- 
ful kind  of  labour  gave  occupation  to  multitudes  of  mercenaries,  as 
well  as  (laves  ;  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  Cleanthes  earned  his 
bread  with  more  greatnefs  and  dignity  than  Diogenes,  who  begged, 
or  Ariftippus,  who  feafted  with  tyrants. 

4  The  foil  of  Attica,  from  its  light  and  porous  nature,  abforbed 
the  humidity,  and  had  not  x:onfiftence  enough  to  produce  any  kind 

ain  in  plenty,  except  barley.  On  this  account,  the  Athenians 
were  under  the  conftant  neceflity  of  purchafing  their  food  from 
ftrangers,  and  often  at  the  hands  of  their  very  enemies.' 

It  was  not  in  Athens  that  the  luxury  and  the  tafte  of  the 
Athenians  was  difplayed^  A  democratic  government  deftroys- 
every  mark  of  fuperiority  ;  and>  even  at  Rome,  the  palace  of 
AuguHus  was  the  houfe  only  of  the  fenator  Hortenfius. 

7  ■   On 
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*  On  entering  the  city,  fays  Dicearchus,  no  perjbn  would  ima- 
gine "himfelf  at  Athens  :  the  itreets,  he  adds,  are  flri kingly  'irregular, 
the  town  is  generally  badly  provided  with  water ;  a-iu  although  forqe 
houfes  appear  more  convenient  than  ethers,  yet  all  of  them  are 
wretched.  Only,  when  arrived  at  the  theatre,  continues  he,  and 
on  difcoverlr.g  the  grand  temple  of  Minerva,  that  incertitude  be 

to  vanifli,  which  was  produced  by  the  exeeffiye  disproportion  be- 
tween the  real  ftate  of  things,  and  the  fplendour  of  their  reputa- 
tion. 

*  The  enlightened  and  impartial  Greek,  who  makes  this  acknow- 
ledgement, was  the  difciple  of  Ariftotle,  and  wrote  fome  years  after 
the  death  of  Alexander.  His  teftimony  fliould  remove  therefore  the 
prejudices  of  thofe  pretenders  to  learning,  who  frill  imagine  feriouf- 
ly,  that  no  town  in  theuniverfe  ever  equalled  Athens  in  beautv. 

'  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  conftitution  of  a  popu- 
lar government  oppofed  invincible  obftacles  to  the  pomp  of  the 
Athenians,  by  preventing  them  from  railing  palaces  in  the  capital. 
Buring  the  profperous  days  of  the  republic,  fays  Demofthenes",  the 
houfes  of  Themiftocles,  and  ArifHdes,  undiftinguUhed  by  the  fmal- 
left  appearance  of  fuperiority,  bore  a  perfect  refemblance  to  th6fe 
of  their  neighbours. 

*  The  nobility  of  Attica  conceived  naturally  an.  averfion  to  inha- 
bit fuch  a  city  ;  and  chofe  to  domineer  in  fome  folitary  fpot,  or  in 
the  fmalleft  village,  rather  than  be  confounded  with  what  they  call- 
ed an  imperious  populace,  whofe  glory  confifted  in  repreffing  all 
«ther  pride  but  its  own.' 


■  *  As  to  the  real  extent  of  Athens,  it  is  certain  that  the  ramparts* 
fixty  ftadia,  or  nearly  feven  miles  in  circumference,  exceeded  much 
what  would  have  been  neceflary,  had  the  nation,  in  time  of  war, 
poflHTed  any  other  place  of  refuge.  On  fuch  diftreffing  occasions, 
inhabitants  from  the  country,  who  had  no  dwellings,  conftrucled  in 
the  openeft  places  a  number  of  huts,  refembling  in  figure  the  hives 
of  bees.  Ariftophanes,  who  had  {ten  thefe  miferable  fheds  during 
the  Peloponneiian  war,  compares  them  to  thofe  earthen  urns,  called 
cafks,  which  were  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks.  All  thefe  circum- 
ftances  took  place  previous  to  the  days  of  Diogenes  the  cynic,  whole 
hiftory,  written  without  judgment,  has  been  read  without  reflec- 
tion. 

*  Exclufive  of  thofe  dwellings-,  erected  for  the  moment,  all  the 

houfes  in  Athens  did  not  exceed  ten  thoufand  j  and  thus  the  total 

number  of  inhabitants  may  be  determined  at  fifty  thoufand,  inc 

ing  both  flaves  and  Grangers.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  imagine  a  more 

•  the  dimensions  of  the  buildings  were 

•.  considerable,  and  their  value  in  general  fo  trifling,  that  the 

left  lodging  in  any  of  the  great  towns  of  Europe  could  not  be 

erms.     In  perufmg  the  Greek  orators,  who 

had 
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had  fuch  frequent  opportunities  of  appraifing  eftates  and  inheritan- 
ces, it  appears  that  the  value  of  a  houfe  in  Athens  was  generally 
about  half  an  attic  talent,  or  ninety  pounds  fterling.  Numbers  of 
them  however  could  not  be  fold  even  for  that  fum,  as  may  be  judged 
from  what  Dicearchus  has  recorded  of  their  mean  appearance.' 

1  No  kind  of  public  edifices  were  more  common  at  this  port, 
than  thofe  galleries  furrounded  with  colonnades,  called  in  their  lan- 
guage Stoa,  and  named  by  us  Porticos.  Never  did  the  imagination 
of  ancient  architects  fuggeft  any  form  more  pleafing  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks,  who  often  lavifhed  the  mofl  expenfive  decorations  on 
thofe  favourite  buildings,  which  were  defined  to  various  purpofes. 
There  the  Athenians  walked,  difplayed  their  merchandize,  kept 
fchools,  recited  verfes,  and  administered  juftice.  This  pafiion  for 
porticos  prevailed  even  in  the  fmalleft  towns,  and  became  more 
ruinous,  as  fuch  gratifications  did  not  admit  of  a  previous  calcula- 
tion ;  for  no  architect  could  determine  the  exact  value  of  rare  pro- 
ductions, either  in  painting  or  fculpture. 

'  It  is  now  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  beautiful  effect  of  thefe 
colonnades  muft  have  been  greatly  dimin idled  by  the  made  of  {o 
many  trees  planted  by  the  Greeks  in  the  very  centre  of  their  towns. 
From  this  defire  of  preferring  at  lead  the  image  of  a  country  life, 
Athens  was  encumbered  with  plane-trees  ;and  the  (hade  of  the  olive 
concealed  the  monuments  of  Megara  from  the  view  of  travellers. 
At  Chalcis  in  Eubaea,  this  extravagance  prevailed  fo  far,  that  every 
winding  was  lined  by  a  foreft,  which  fpread  itfelf  over  the  public 
places,  and  involved  the  ftreets  in  continual  darknefs. 

■  It  is  now  an  eafy  matter,  even  for  the  illiterate  reader,  to  form 
a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  interior  of  a  Greek  town,  where  four 
things  were  indifpenfable,  a  theatre,  a  temple,  a  portico,  and  a 
grove.  The  houfes  of  the  inhabitants,  barely  large  enough  for 
melter,  appeared  to  be  only  an  acceiTary  part ;  and  the  fcarcity  of 
fuel  in  Greece  would  not  admit  of  communicating  a  necelTary  de- 
cree of  heat  to  fpacious  apartments.' 

The  internal  parts  of  the  houfes  did  notdifplay  more  luxu- 
ry than  the  external.  Few  houfes  were  furnifhed  at  a  greater 
expence  than  iooo  drachma:,  about  thirty  pounds  Iterling.  It 
is  a  remark  of  fome  ingenuity,  though  not  wholly  new,  that 
the  riches  of  Greece  were  not  greatly  augmented  by  the  fpoils 
of  the  Perfians,  for  thefe  were  depofi ted  in  the  temples,  but  by 
the  commerce  with  Tyre,  which  after  the  decline  of  the  Per- 
fian  power  was  opened  exclusively  to  the  Grecians,  until,  in 
works  of  ingenuity,  they  excelled  their  former  competitors. 
But  the  country  feats  were  the  fcenes  of  the  Grecian  fplen- 
dour,  where,  Secluded  from  the  citizens,  who  boaited  of  their 
equality,  the  higher  ciaiTes  could  enjoy  every  luxury,  which 

art 
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art  or  commerce  could  furnifli.  Luxuries,  which  conftantly 
extended  their  power,  and  at  laft  impoverifhed  the  nation. 
The  latter  part  of  the  fir  ft  volume,  on  the  commerce  and  fi- 
nances of  the  Athenians,  is  particularly  valuable. 

As  we  have  ftated  in  our  former  quotations,  fome  parts  in 
which  M.  de  Pauw  feemed  to  excell,  we  (hall  alfo  notice  a  few 
of  his  miftakes,  his  fuperficial  views,  his  fancies,  and  his  pre- 
judices. One  of  thefe  is*  attributing  the  force  of  the  vocal 
fibres  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  to  the  humidity  of  the 
foil  which  produced  the  reeds ;  one  of  the  idled  fancies  that 
ever  milled  a  philofopher ;  and  a  fuppofition  fo  improbable, 
that  even  Montefquieu,  the  great  .lefender  of  a  fimilar  fyftem, 
would  have  bluflied  at  it.  This,  though  the  mod  glaring,  is 
not  the  only  error  of  this  kind. 

The  private  reader  of  the  in  famous  Frederick,  may  be  fufpe&ed 
of  no  great  partiality  for  any  religious  fyftem.  M.  Pauw  fuf- 
fers,  however,  his  prejudices  to  be  too  confpicuous,  and  his 
obfervations,  on  the  religion  of  Greece,  are  too  puerile  to  de- 
ferve  refutation.  To  fuppofe  the  oracle  at  Dodona,  to  have 
arifen  from  the  efculent  acorn,  is  a  fancy  which  would  have 
degraded  a  much  meaner  author. 

•  One  of  the  moll  learned  critics  of  this  century,  Avho  has  en- 
deavoured to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Greeks,  fuppofes  that  they  once 
inhabited  the  region  between  the  Cafpiag  and  Black  Sea,  in  defc end- 
ing from  the  prodigious  heights  of  Alia.  Thefe  emigrants  advanced 
afterwards  to  the  weft,  and  fixed  themfelves  firft  in  Chaonia  and 
Thefprotia,  around  the  mount  Tmarus,  fince  famous  for  the  oracle 
of  Dodona.  In  thofe  parts  the  different  hords,  deftitute  of  all  ideas 
relative  to  arts  or  agriculture,  were  forced  to  depend  for  fubfiftence 
on  the  chace,  or  on  the  produce  of.  the  oak  and  beech.  The  fpe- 
cies  of  acorn,  which  Virgil,  by  way  of  excellence,  calls  glandem 
chaoniam,  Hill  expofed  for  fale  among  the  fruits  and  pot-herbs  of 
the  Spanim  markets.  In  Pliny's  time,  it  was  introduced  at  the  de- 
ferts  of  the  Spaniards,  who  are  now  the  only  giandivorous  nation  in 
Europe. 

J  This  explains  clearly  the  religious  refpect  profefled  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  for  certain  trees,  to  them  really  prophetic  in  all  the  force  of 
the  term.  When  their  branches  were  thinly  garnifhed  with  fruits, 
it  was  eafv  to  predi£t  an  unfortunate  winter,  and  a  long  famine  with 
all  its  concomitant  miferies,  where  no  refources  could  be  drawn 
from  agriculture.  Even  alimentary  feeds  could  not  always  have  been 
procured  for  the  purpofes  or  tillage  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  goats 
were  not  then  doniefticated,  any  more  than  the  indigenous  buffaloes 
of  Thefprotia,  Macedonia,  Thefli  fome  other  countries  of 

Gret 

'  The  reaion.  why  the  oracle  of  Dodona  originated  from  a 
ration  for  the  oak  and  beech,  can  no  1  .oblematicd  in 
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the  eyes  of  philofophers.  It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  difcufs  all  the 
fuperftitious  ceremonies  invented  afterwards  by  priefts  at  different 
periods ;  but  the  origin  of  that  worfhip  is  here  explained  by  facts,  to» 
palpable  to  be  rejected.' 

This  fubjecl:  requires  farther  confideration  than  it  has  yet 
received.  The  facred  groves,  which  furrounded  all  oracles, 
the  oak  of  Dodona,  the  groves  and  the  oaks  of  our  own  Druids, 
fhow,  that  fome  common  original  muft  have  fuggefled  the 
fame  or  fimilar  rites  to  diftant  nations.  The  oracles  at  Dodona 
and  at  Delphi  were  no  more  the  foundations  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  thefe  places,  than  the  Druidical  fyijtem  and  rites ;' 
which  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  did  not  receive  the  appellation 
from  3jpyj  an  oak,  but  from  the  Cumraig  word  drw,  a  [age.  — » 
This,  however,  is  from  our  purpofe. 

Our  author's  account  of  Thermopylae,  is  by  no  means  ac- 
curate. The  Spartans,  as  we  had  formerly  occafion  to  fhow, 
were  furrounded,  but  they  might  have  efcaped,  had  it  been 
confident  with  their  character,  or  fuitable  to  their  wiflies. 
We  (hall,  however,  transcribe  M.  Pauw's  narrative,  merely 
as  a  fpecimen  of  the  accuracy  and  precifion  with  which  mi- 
litary fubjects  are  treated.  Though  the  argument,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  carried  too  far,  the  narrative  is  on  the  whole  judi- 
cious. 

'  When  the  Greek  Writers,  guided  by  their  enthufiafm  and  na- 
tional vanity,  made  ufe  of  continual  exaggerations,  they  did  not 
fuppofe  that  pofterity  would  difcover  fuch  an  art  as  hiftorical  criti- 
cifm,  to  tear  away  from  truth  the  veil  of  fiction.  It  is  eafy  by  this 
method  to  eitimate  juftly  the  exploit  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans 
againft  the  Perfian  army  at  the  (traits  of  Thermopylae.  In  the  firft 
place,  it  is  impoffible  that  ever  any  combat,  fuch  as  hiftorians  have 
defcribed,  could  have  taken  place  there,  becaufe  the  defile  was  then 
clofed  by  a  very  folid  wall,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  fea.  The  Lacedaemonians,  placed  to  the  fouth  of  this 
rampart,  fo  far  from  being  able  to  attack,  were  prevented  by  their' 
own  works  from  even  difcovering  the  enemy  towards  the  north  ;  and 
the  pofition  they  had  chofen  was  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  war 
then  in  practice.  The  Perfians  having  detached  a  body  of  trc 
by  fome  neglected  paths  on  mount  Oeta,  hemmed  them  in  fo  com- 
pletely, that  they  could  not  efcape ;  and,  as  Titus  Livius  obi" 
very  judicioufly,  their  death  was  by  far  more  memorable  than  their 
combat.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  that  affair  was  nothing  more  than, 
the  mafiacre  of  fome  men,  whofe  lives  were  thrown  away  without 
any  utility  either  to  their  own  ftate,  or  the  reft  of  Greece. 

'  The  fame  fault  was  afterwards  committed  in  that  very  place  by-".' 
king  Antiochus,  who  encountered  a  moft  fignal  defeat  from  thr 
Romans.  That  prince  likewife  contacted  an  iniurrnountable 
*  .  with 
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Without  thinking  of  the  other  paffes,  through  which  Cato  found 
tneans  to  penetrate,  as  the  Perfians  had  done  when  they  exterminated 
Leonidas.  It  was  certainly  the  greateft  imprudence  on  the  part  Of 
the  Lacedaemonians, -and  likewife  of  Antiochus,  to  occupy  fuch  a 
confined  poft,  without  having  fortified  all  the  other  paflages  through 
which  an  enemy  could  fall  on  their  flank  and  rear,  as  they  experi- 
enced fucceffively.' 

The  character  of  the  Lacedaemonians  is  drawn  with  a  fom- 
bre  pencil.  Every  unpleafing  figure  is  exaggerated^  every 
common  one  diftorted.  The  Lacedaemonians  needed  not  this 
art,  for  they  feldom  afford  a  pleafmg  fubjecT:  of  inquiry  or  con-  ' 
fideration.  We  (hall  conclude  our  account  of  thefe  volumes 
.With  one  other  extract. 

'*  None  of  the  writers,  who  have  mentioned  that  the  virgins  ap- 
peared naked  at  the  gymnafia,  ever  pretended  to  affertthis  from  their 
own  knowledge  ;  and  as  the  circumftance  appears  almoft  incredible, 
it  is  neceffary  to  explain  their  affertion  one  way  or  another. 

4  At  Athens  a  man  was  faid  to  be  naked,  when  he  had  quitted  his 
cloak,  although  he  continued  to  wear  his  tunic  ;  and  as  this  manner 
of  fpeaking  was  very  common  throughout  Greece,  a  woman  might 
probably  be  faid  to  be  naked,  when  me  appeared  in  a  robe,  without 
wearing  the  veil,  called  peplos.  The  latter  was  fo  effential  a  part  of 
drefs  with  the  Grecian  dames  of  diftinction,  that  they  wore  it  in  all 
public  places  at  Argos,  Athens,  and  Thebes;  while  the  virgins  of 
Lacedaemon,  during  die  exceilive  heat  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tay- 
getus,  frequently  threw  afide  their  veils  to  exercife  themfelves  in  run- 
ning and  dancing  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  In  this  fituation,  a 
part  of  the  breait  remained  uncovered,  as  well  as  the  legs  and  arms ; 
but  it  was  far  from  that  ftate  of  abfolute  nakednefs,  imagined  by 
Propertius  to  an  elegy,  and  by  Plutarch  in  that  romance,  called  the 
Life  of  Lycurgus. 

■  In  a  country  fo  irregular  as  Laconia,  covered  with  thick  woods 
and  fteep  rocks,  nothing  could  have  been  more. inconvenient  than 
long  garments.  It  is  not,  therefore,  extraordinary  that  the  women, 
who  were  frequently  employed  in  the  chace,  mould  adopt,  amidft  a 
military  people,  a  ipecies  of  clothing  very  immodeit  in  the  eyes  of 
the  other  Greeks,  who  were  accuflomed  to  the  floating  drapery  of 
the  peplos. 

S  A  more  exact  idea  cannot  be  formed  of  the  virgins  of  Laconia, 
than  by  obferving  fome  ancient  ftatues  of  Atalanta  or  Diana.  Their 
robes,  adapted  to  a  mountainous  country,  did  not  flatter  the  fhape ; 
for  the  folds  of  the  tunic,  lying  fo  thick  on  the  hips,  rendered  thofe 
parts  enormoufly  bulky.  From  the  fame  caufe  the  worsen  of  Melos 
appear  aukward  and  difagreeable  to  ftranger&at  firft  light:  and  vet 
they  cannot  properly  be  called  phenomerides,  although  this  epithet 
was  given  to  thofe  of  Sparta,  becaufe  they  were  not  covered  to  the 
icee» 
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1  It  is  very  probable,  that  anciently  a  great  difference  could  be 
obferved  between  the  Achaean  women,who  inhabited  the  towns,  and 
thofe  of  the  Doric  race,  employed  in  hunting,  with  exactly  fuch 
bows  and  arrows  as  were  ufed  in  Crete.  Befides,  the  climate  in  that 
country,  extending  beyond  the  thirty-feventh  degree  of  latitude,  had 
a  very  confiderable  influence  on  the  complexion  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  is  ftill  remarkable  in  the  Mainots,  called  Cacovougnis  or  ban- 
ditti of  the  mountain,  who,  expofed  to  the  impreffions  of  the  air  or* 
the  high  rocks  of  Cape  Tenarus,  appear  very  tawny  in  comparifon* 
with  the  Turkifli  families,. inhabiting  the  more  fhady  country  around 
Mifitra.' 

To  this  tranflation  two  maps,  one  of  antient  and  the  other 
of  modern  Greece,  are  annexed ;  but  we  are  forry  to  be  obliged 
to  remark,  that  they  are  copied  with  little  care  from  forne  im- 
perfect charts. 

The  Wanderings  of  Warwick*     By  Charlotte  Smith,     \imo. 
Vol.  I.       4*.     fewed.     J.  Bell.     1794. 

'TpHE  productions  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  though  marked 
-*■  with  pretty  different  degrees  of  comparative  merit,  are  all 
(lamped  with  knowledge  of  the  world  and  fertility  of  inven- 
tion ;  they  all  (hew  confiderable  powers  of  defcription,  and  a 
vein  of  poetical  fancy,  and  are  all  intitled  to  rank  far  above 
the  common  run  of  thefe  kind  of  publications. 

The  prefent  ftory  is  built  upon  the  ground-work  of  her  laft 
novel,  The  Old  Manor  Hou/e,  and  is  a  kind  of  epifodiacal  ftory 
of  one  of  the  dependent  characters,  fo  that  the  author  has  not 
the  trouble  of  introducing  her  hero  to  us  as  a  new  acquaint- 
ance. "We  are  not  fure  whether  this  is  perfectly  judicious  ; 
it  rather  tends  to  take  off  the  intereft,  by  taking  off  the  glofs 
and  novelty  of  the  flory  ;  and,  perhaps,  implies  more  recol- 
lection of  the  preceding  piece,  than  an  author  has  a  full  right 
to  expect  with  regard  to  a  fictitious  ftory,  which  has  been 
now  publifhed  fome  time.  Not  but  in  reality  the  Wanderings 
of  Warwick  make  a  compleat  ftory  by  themfelves.  They 
contain  the  adventures  of  a  gay  young  officer  and  his  wife, 
^  who  having  difobliged  their  friends  by  marrying  for  love,  en- 
counter many  hardfhips  and  difficulties  in  various  climates, 
particularly  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  fo 
that  the  fcenery  is  fufftciently  varied.  A  little  adventure  in 
Jamaica  is  fo  well  told,  and  conveys  fo  ftriking  a  moral,  that 
we  (hall  give  it  entire  to  our  readers.  Warwick,  after  mention- 
ing a  planter  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life,  fays  : 

«  Thi« 
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«  This  gentleman  had  a  daughter,  heirefb  to  his  great  eftate,  whom 
1r  confideration  of  my  relationfhip  to  nobility,  and  of  being  the 
preemptive  heir  of  general  Tracy,  he  feemed  not  unwilling  to  give 
me ;  and  I  very  foon  perceived  that  young  lady  was  not  difpofed  to' 
let  me  defpair :  fhe  was  handfome  enough,  very  lively,  and  appa- 
rently very  good-humoured.  But  at  that  time  being  little  more 
thaneighteen,  I  fek-a  prodigious  averlion  to  matrimony.  [I  was 
determined  to  be  one  of  thofe  agreeable  rakes  for  whom  I  faw,  in 
England,  all  the  women  dying;  and  nothing  could  be  better  calcu- 
lated than  Jamaica  for  beginning  with  considerable  fuccefs  the  career 
of  glory.  I  was  already  contended  for  as  a  partner  at  every  ball, 
and  diftinguifhed  from  my  companions  by  the  name  of  the  hand- 
fome enfign.  To  facrifice  all  thefe  advantages,  and  become  a  mar- 
ried man,  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  though  my  fair  creolian  could 
have  given  me  the  whole  ifland.  But  the  advantage  her  fortune  of- 
fered appeared  in  quite  another  light  to  a  young  lieutenant  of  the 
fame  regiment:  a  cadet,  like  me,  of  an  honourable  houfe,  who  had 
nothing  but  his  pay  ;  and  to  whom  therefore  a  fortune  of  near  four 
thoufand  a  year  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  — "  You 
don't  care  about  that  girl,  War.vick?"  faid  he,  one  evening  after 
a  ball  at  which  I  had  been  dancing  with  her. 

*'  Not  I,"  anfwered  I  carelefsly. 

"  And  you  have  no  thoughts  of  availing  yourfelf  of  the  favour  you 
are  in  with  her  and  her  father  ?" 

"  None  upon  earth." 

"  Then  perhaps,"  rejoined  my  friend,  "  you  would  not  cut  my 
throat  if  I  tried  an  experiment  which  they  fay  feldom  fails — whether 
in  the  opinion  of  fuch  a  girl  the  moft  agreeable  man  is  not  he  who 
natters  her  the  mofl?" 

"  Oh!"  anfwered  I,  "  try  it,  dear  Jack;  I  have  not  the  leaft 
ttbjeclion.  On  the  contrary,  I  mall  be  obliged  to  thee,  my  friend  ; 
for  I  find  it  fatiguing  to  adminifter  fo  continually  to  one  woman's 
vanity." 

"  And  thou  wanteft  more  to  adminifter  to  thine. — But  underftand 
me,  Warwick-— If  I  can  pofiefs  myfelf  0/  an  advantage  to  which  you 

feem  totally  indifferent,  and  carry  off  this  heirefs  of  the  ifle have 

I  your  confent?" 

"  With  all  my  foul,  and  I  heartily  wifh  you  fuccefs — making 
only  this  bargain,  Jack,  that  I  won't  have  it  faid  fhe  left  me  for 
you— -No,  damn  it,  that  would  be  too  mortifying — No,  no;  I  will 
have  it  known  that  I  might  have  had  her  if  I  would." 

'  My  friend  had  fenfe  enough  to  humour  my  ridiculous  and  boyifh 
vanity  while  lie  defpifed  it ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  us,  that  I  mould 
relax  in  my  attentions  while  he  grew  more  afuduous.  The  fcheme 
fucceeded ;  and  the  nymph  became  more  partial  to  the  lieutenant 
than  flie  had  ever  been  to  me,  whom  Ihe  could  not  forgive  for  hav- 
ing deferted  her  for  the  attractions  of  a  young  widow,  who  had  late- 
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ly  re-appeared  in  fociety  after  her  mourning  for  a  hufbandwha  hatj 
left  her  a  noble  efhte;  and  who,  though  four  or  five  years  older, 
was  in  beauty  and  in  wealth  her  rival,  and  of  courfe  heartily  de- 
tefled. 

*  Though  nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts  than  matrimony, 
and  thpugh  my  lively  widow  feemed  to  underftand  the  value  of  the 
liberty  me  had  regained  too  well  to  be  willing  foon  to  refign  it,  the, 
good-humoured  Jamaica  world  talked  loudly  of  pur  attachment ; 
while  my  friend  fucceeded  fo  happily  in  his,  that  the  father  of  the 
lady,  perceiving  her  affedion  for  him,  had  conferred  to  their  mar- 

.  On  the  part  of  the  y°-ng  lieutenant,  what  began  with  in- 
terefted  views  was  now  become  a  ferious  affection ;  and  my  friend, 
who  was  a  very  amiable  and  wo  ^  man,  believed  him felf 

likely  to  be  molt  happy  nice  where  pecuniary  advantages 

were  added  to  perfonal  attachment. 

*  Every  thing  was  preparing  for  the  fumptuous  celebration  of  the 
wedding,  and  the  happy  lover  wa§  admitted  to  viflthis  miftrefs  with 
that  degree  of  freedom  which  their  approaching  marriage  allowed,  . 

had  loll  her  mo  her  fome  years  before-,  and  had,  though  only 
ieventeen,  been  long  miftrefs  of  h<  houfe,  who  treated  her 

with  the  molt  boundlefs  indulgence. 

'  It  happened  that  the  lieutenant,  who  had  been  upon  duty  at 
Kingfton,  .was  difmifTed  by  the  commanding  officer  f  1  his 

turn  of  duty  was  at 

as  he  was  to  be  married  in  a  few  days,  he  haflened  at  a  very 
;••  hour  of  the  paofning  to  til- 
led, 
1  He  took  a  ^ay  leave  of  his  comrades,  for  it  was  prob; 
he  would  be  married  before  he  rejoined  them :  though  the  day  was 
not  yet  fixed,  but  was  to  be  left  to  the  decifion  of  the  lady  herfelf  ; 
who  would  not,  he  frittered  pimfelf,  name  a  -'iie. 

4  But  my  furprife  wai  t  to  fee  h;r  .  e  violent  heats 

of  the  fame  day,  when  nobody  ever  thinks  i       r  my 

r^om,  where  I  was  about  to  ith  an  air  fo  deje&cc^. 

that  I  immediately  perceived  foiv; 

pened. — I  inquired  eargerly  after  his  intended  bride  :  he  aniwered 
coldly  that  flie  was  n  is  the  wedding  to  be?"  criect 

I    with  vivacity. — <;  Nevr:  d  ; — and  throwing' 

himfelf  into  a  chair,  he  in  Clence  to  th 

treme  vexation  he  felt.   But  I  at  length  drew  from  him  the  following 
account : 

"  I  entered  the  houfe,"  faid  my  friendr  <{  as  I  ufually  do,  after 
giving  my  horfe  to  the  negrpi  who  waited  in  the  ftable. — You  recol- 
lect that  above  ftairs  there  is  "an  open  calonnade  that  runs  round  the.' 
houfe  :  I  was  fhewn  into  the  apartment  where  Mifs  Shafteibur 
"  morning. — it  was  elegantly  dreflecj  with  flowers ; — her  toiler 
■  tali  )Ut ; — her  mufick-book  was  open  at  a  pathetic  foe 
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every  thing  around  feemed  to  breathe  tendernefs  and  love ; — and  I 
reflected  with  delight  that  the  fair  form — the  elegant  mind  that  made 
thefe  arrangements  was  foon  to  be  mine.- — The  day  was  to  be  named 
in  which  this  my  happinefs  was  to  be  completed,  and  eager  to  hear 
it,  I  was  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  my  beautiful  Marianne ;  whofe 
delay,  after  near  half  an  hour  had  eiapfed,  fomewhat  iurprifed  me. 
The  female  negroes  who  ufually  waited  about  the  apartments  were 
not  now  feen  ;  but  with  a  defign  to  call,  one  of  them,  that  flie  might 
let  her  miftrefs  know  of  my  attendance,  I  ftepped  into  the  colon- 
nade or  gallery,  which  looked  into  a  court,  when  I  was  ftruck  with 
a  light  that  has  for  ever  cured  me  of  trufting  to  the  appearance  of 
female  foftnefs  and  tendernefs. 

1  My  fair,  my  gentle  Marianne,  whom  I  have  feen  weep  over 
the-  fictitious  diitrefies  of  a  novel,  and  fhrink  from  the  imaginary 
forrows  of  an  imaginary  heroine,  walked  with  cool  but  irately  fteps 
before  two  old  negro  women  who  dragged  between  them  a  mulatto  girl 
of  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  while  another  flout  negro  woman  followed 
with  the  inftrument  of  punifhmentin  her  hand,  which  I  foon  found 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  unfortunate  little-  creature,  who,  while  one 
of  the  old  monfters  bound  her  and  another  endeavoured  to  flop  her 
mouth,  pleaded  as  well  as  fhe  could  for  mercy  to  her  "  dear  Mifly" — 
and  pleaded  in  vain. — Oh,  Warwick!  I  faw  this  woman,  with 
whom  I  had  fondly  dreamed  of  pafling  a  life  of  felicity  —I  faw  this 
Marianne,  to  whom  I  had  given  my  fincereft  affections,  direct  the 
punifliment,  and  increafe  its  feverity ; — I  heard  the  fhrieks  of  the 
miferable  little  victim; — I  faw  her  back  almoit  flayed;  and  Mifs 
Shaftefbury  feemed  to  me  to  enjoy  the  fpectacle — a  fpectacle  which 
I  was  fo  little  able  to  bear,  that  I  ran  back  to  the  apartment  I  had 
left,  where  the  cries  of  the  fuffering  child  ftill  rang  in  my  ears.  I 
recovered  my  breath  and  recollection  only  to  determine  never  to  ex- 
ppfemyfelf  to  fee  fuch  a  fcene  again,  and  never  to  unite  my  deftiny 
with  that  of  a  woman  who  could  act  in  it :  and  I  left  the  houie 
without  feeing  Mifs  Shaftefbury,  or  otherwife  informing  her  of  my 
being  there  than  leaving  a  meffage  with  the  flaves  in  the  ftable  that 
I  was  taken  ill,  and  had  returned  to  Kingfron." 

"  And  what,"  laid  I,  "  dear  Jack,  doft  thou  intend  to  do  ?" 
"  Nothing,"  answered  he: — "  for  I  fhall  never  go  near  her  again. 
No,  Warwick,  though  I  were  fure  I  muft  continue  a  lieutenant,  and 
without  a  milling  but  my  pay  for  the  reft  of  my  life,  I  would  not 
marry  Mifs  Shaftefbury,  even  though  inftead  of  the  fortune  me  was 
to  bring  me,  her  portion  were  half  the  kingdoms  of  Europe." 

"  Moft  people,  my  good  friend,"  replied  I,  "  would  reckon  you 
more  nice  than  wife." 

"  I  believe  they  would,"  anfwered  he;  **  but  as  it  is  my  happinefs. 

that  is  the  queftion,  and  not  that  of  "  moft  people,"  I  fhall  moft; 

afiuredly  take  my  leave  of  the  lady  for  ever."     In  this,  refolution  my 

id  perfifted; — and  ail  I  could  prevaiKupon  him  to  do  was  tot 

writs 
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write  a  letter  to  the  father,  affigning  the  diflatisfadtion  of  his  friends 
in  England  as  a  reafon  for  rejinquifhing  the  honour  intended  him. — - 
The  regiment,  which  had  nearly  been  its  time  in  the  ifland  when 
my  friend  and  I  joined  it,  was  ordered  home  very  fooh  afterwards, 
where  we  heard  that  the  lady  confoled  herfelf  with  a  young  American  of 
fortune,  who  foon  after  addrefTed  her,  and  .vhofe  heart  me  contriv- 
ed to  break  in  about  two  years :  though  he  probably  felt  no  fuch 
antipathy  to  the  difppline  in  which  fhe  excelled  in  regard  to  the 
negroes ;  for  the  continental  Americans,  like  thofe  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies, confider  fuch  things  as  mere  matters  of  courfe — though  it  is 
faid  that  they  are  lefs  fevcre  in  their  treatment  of  that  unhappy  race 
of  people.' 

Mrs.  Smith  proceeds  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  negro 
and  the  Englifh  pauper,  in  which  ihe  feems,  along  with  fome 
other  writers,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  flate  of  the  negro. 
She  does  not,  however,  run  into  declamation  on  either  fide> 
but  feems  to  have  weighed  the  arguments  with  candour,  and 
Hated  the  circumftances  with  impartiality.  Yet  fu rely  fhe  for- 
gets that  the  fingle  circumflance  of  not  being  fubjeA  to  the 
lafh,  that  is  to  fay,  to  torture,  at  the  will  of  a  matter,  is  alone 
fuflicient  to  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  former. 

About  half  the  volume,  and  the  mofl  interefling  part  of  it, 
contains  the  hiftory  of  a  Portuguefe,  who  falls  a  facrifice  to 
the  unconquerable  violence  of  an  unhappy  paflion ;  his  lan- 
guifhing  and  fentimental  character  well  contrails  with  the 
gayer  and  lighter  difpofitions  of  Warwick  and  his  wife,  and 
-  his  cataftrophe  is  affecting.  Part  of  the  fcene  being  laid  in 
Portugal,  gives  our  author  an  opportunity  to  gratify  us  by  her 
elegant  talent  in  landfcape-painting. 

*  All  Portugal,  however,  is  not  fo  dreary  and  defolate  as  fome, 
accounts  of  it  reprefent.  I  have  pafTed  through  villages  where  the 
houfes,  low  indeed,  and  without  glafs  in  the  windows,  were  fhaded 
by  beautiful  bay-trees,  as  large  as  trees  which  are  called  timber  in 
England,  contrafting  their  deep  and  glofiy  verdure  with  the  white 
cottages  they  fheltered ;  while  along  the  middle  of  the  ftreet  (as  we 
call  a  double  row  of  houfes  in  England)  are  conftrueted  a  fort  of 
rude  treillage,  on  each  fide  of  which  vines  arife  in  fuch  luxuriance 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  arbour,  and  from  the  fides  and  top  rich  clutters 
of  purple  grapes  offer  themfelves  to  the  paflenger.  The  figures  that 
adorn  thele  fingular  landfcapes  do  not  difgrace  them.  The  men 
are  ugly  enougn  ;  but  the  women,  while  young,  are  many  of  them 
extremely  beautiful,  and,  with  the  light  forms  of  nymphs,  have  the 
molt  lovely  eyes  and  the  fineft  teeth  that  can  be  imagined  :  you  fee 
them  at  work,  feated  on  mats  or  on  the  floor  in  their  cottages,  ring- 
ing airs,  which,  though  fimple,  are  extremely  paflianate  and  ex- 
prtflive — or  carrying  bafkets  of  fruit,  or  in  other  demeftic  or  rural 

employ- 
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employment,  in  which  the  girls  and  young  women  appear  with 
peculiar  grace  and  fimplicity.  There  was  one  line  of  country  that 
we  pafled  which  was  beautiful  and  Angular  :  it  confided  of  hills  very 
iteep,  almoft  every  other  one  of  which  was  covered  with  ever-green 
oaks,  cyprefs,  bay  or  olives,  while  the  next  perhaps  was  without 
wood,  and  its  neighbour  on  one  fide  more  richly  clothed,  while  on 
the  other,  the  want  of  wood  was  compenfated  by  its  being  crowned 
with  a  ruined  tower,  or  the  broken  walls  of  a  decayed  convent ;  for, 
notwithftanding  the  ftrictnefs  with  which  the  Portuguefe  adhere  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  ^religion,  there  are  in  this  county  convents  de- 
cayed and  decaying.  I  faw  one  where  the  nuns,  though  greatly  re- 
duced in  number,  declared  that  they  had  not  enough  to  fupport  their 
exiftence. 

'  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  defcribe  the  general  appearance 
of  Portugal  as  beautiful :  we  often  travelled  over  plains  where  even 
the  ugly  fence  which  aloes  form  was  wanting ;  and  for  a  great  tract 
of  country  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  the  heath  of  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope—fome  {pedes  of  broom,  which  is  more  elegant  than  any  I 
have  obferved  in  our  gardens — and  low  aromatic  plants,  fuch  as 
thyme,  rofemary,  lavender,  and  fouthem-wood.' 

The  defcription  of  the  moon-light  fcene  on  the  mountain  of 
Mont/errat,  is  charming. 

Calepin \  ou  Grammaire  Philofophique^  ou  Efquifjc  des  Maurs  da 
JDix-Huitieme  Siecle,  ou  Tout  ce  que  I3 on  voudra.  Compofe 
par  Mr.  Grimani,  qui  n'eji  ni  Doflcur^  ni  Pretre,  ni  Aca- 
demicien.  Ouvrage  Inftruflif,  Amufant  &  Interefjant ;  a  la 
portee  de  tout  le  Afonde,  quand  il  eft  de  mauvaifc  Humeury  ou 
qn'il  nJa  rien  de  mieux  a  /aire.  %vo.  $s.  Boards.  Robin- 
ions,     1792. 

TT  was  obferved  by  Pope,  in  his  farcaftic  letter  to  lord  Hervey, 
-*•  that  his  lordfhip  was  the  firft  perfon  who  ever  expected  wit 
in  a  dictionary.  Whether  wit  is  become  a  more  plentiful 
commodity  fince  the  time  of  Pope,  we  know  not,  but  it  is 
certain  that  dictionaries,  not  content  with  their  old  dull  pro- 
vince of  explaining  words,  have  likewife  been  made  not  un- 
frequently  the  vehicles  of  fentiment  and  farcafm.  Johnfon, 
himfelf,  now  and  then  enlivens  his  mechanical  talk  by  a  fly  ftroke 
at  parties  or  opinions,  and  Voltaire,  in  his  Dictionnaire  Phi- 
lofophique,  has  given  the  example  of  a  dictionary  of  wit,  fen- 
timent, and  fyftcm.  Our  author  is  not  a  Voltaire  ;  he  follows 
his  fteps,  non  paflibus  equis ;  he  intends  to  be  witty  in  every 
page,  but  the  utmoft  we  can  allow  him  is  pleafantry.  The 
fentiments  are  fuch  as  prevailed  among  the  efprits  forts  previous 
to  the  late  revolution,  for  neither  in  politics  nor  in  religion 

(we 
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(we  beg  pardon,  we  mean  in  irreligion)  does  our  author  g« 
the  lengths  of  the  more  modern  French  philofophers.  The 
articles  are  ranged  without  any  particular  order  ;  they  arc 
fhort,  and  form  altogether  a  book  which  may  afford  fome  en- 
tertainment, when  a  man  is  difpofed  for  a  literary  lounge.  "We 
fhall  give  a  few  fpecimens  of  the  author's  manner ; 

'  Ckapeau.      Surface   circulaire    dc  gros  drap,  qui  foutient  au 

roiKeii   un  Cylindre   dc  la  meme  etoffe  pour  garantir  la  tete  des 

hommes  des  intempiries  du  temps.     Les  payfannes  des  pays  chauds 

en  portent  des  pureilles,  mais  de  paille  pour  ne  pas  expofer  leurs 

tetes  aux  rayons  cuifant  du  foleil ;  en  Angleterre  les  Dames  s'en 

font  ton  jours  fervies  pour  fe  garantir  de  la  pluye,  mais  au  lieu  dc 

gros  drap,  leurs'  chapeaux  ont  toujours  cte  de  paille,  ou  de  carton 

couvert  de  foie,  avant  la  tete  plus  legere  que  celle  dee  hommes. 

Les   Dames   francoifes  voyant  de  temps  en  temps  des  Angloifes 

voyageirfes,  dont  labeaute  ctoit  beaucoup  admiree  parmi  le  iex.e  viril, 

tgittercnt  que  les  chapeaux  augmentoient  de  beaucoup  les  graces 

des  Dames,  e'eft  pourquoj  cette  mode  fut  bientot  a  Paris,  *&  de-la 

eUe  fe  repandit  par  toutes  les  provinces ;  les  Angloifes  piquees  d'avoir 

.ttj  imitct  >  &   fon^eant  qu'a  b  vengeance,  quittercnt  les  chapeaux 

de  foie,  en  prirent   de   gros  drap,  pour   montrer   que   leurs  tetes 

"ent  pas  ii  legeres  que  celles  des  Francoifes.     La  forme  des 

eaux  anglois  eft  fi   variee,  &  fi  bien  confiderce,  qu'un  jeune 

homme  nra  pas  befoin  d'aller  a  PUniverfite  pour  s'inftruire  de  toutes 

les  figutes  de  georaitrie,  car  il  y  en  a  des  triangulares,  des  rircu- 

I'autres  en  forme  de  cone  ou  de  cone  tronquc, 

d'&utres  en  £llipfe,  en  chaife — Enfin  il  y  en  a  qui  donnent  une  idee 

tres-claire  de  Saturne  avec  fa  baguc,  pres  duquel  il  eft  tres-aife  de 

trouvcr  les  SateU 

Hat.     A  circular  furface  of  thick  lttiff,  fuftaining  in  the  middle 

a  cylinder  of  the  fame  fabric,  intended  to  guard  the  heads  of  men 

the  inclemencies  of  the  feafon.     Similar  coverings  are  worn 

by  the  female  peafants  in  hot  countries,  but  made  of  ftraw,  to  pre- 

ferve  their  temples  from  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun. — The  ladies 

,o£  England  have  always  made  ufetof  them  againft  the  rain,  but  in- 

I  of  thick  ftuff,  as  their  heads  are  lefs  folid  than  thofe  of  men, 

e  them  of  flraw,  or  of  pafteboard  covered  with  filk.  The 

having  itzr^  from  time  to  time  Englifli  female  travellers, 

fe  beauty  was  much  admired  by  the  men,  took  it  into  their 

heads  that  their  chasms  would  be  much  improved  by  the  hat.      It 

.herefbre  foon  adopted  by  the  Pariilans,  and  fpread  from  them 

me  provinces — Upon  this  the  Englifh  ladies,  piqued  at  having 

been  imitated,  and  meditating  vengeance,  left  off  the  filk  hats,  and 

.  thofe  of  thick  flu  if,  to  ihevv:  that  their  heads  were  more  folii 

than  thofe  of  the  French  ladies.'     The  form  of  the  Englifli  hats  is 

ib  various  and  fo  well  fancied  that  a  young  no  occafu 
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go  to  the  univerfity  in  order  to  acquaint  himfeif  with  geometrical 
figures,  for  there    are  hats,   fquare,    circular,   triangular,    conical 

eliptical,  truncated,  in  the  formofaclofe Finally  there  are  fome 

which  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  Saturn  and  his  ring,  to  which  we 
may  add  that  his  fatellites  will  always  be  found  at  no  great  d.ftance. 

*  Ecui.  Tons  les  animaux  fur  la  terre  font  Hydropctes,  car  !e 
Createur  ne  leurs  a  donne  cP  autre  boifibn  quede  l'eau  ;  Yin,  Biere, 
liqueur,  &c.  font  des  inventions  humaines,  dont  Pexces  nous  em- 
poifonne  :  L'eau  eft  la  principals  npurriture  des  vcgetaux,  &  fans 
elle  il  n'y  auroit  point  d'animaux.  Dans  les  pays  habites  par  les 
catholiques  l'eau  eft  aufli  la  boiflbn  de  Pame?  mais  il  faut  qu'eile 
foit  melee  avec  du  fel,  &  benite  par  le  Pretre  :  il  n'eft  pas  necef- 
faire  qu'eile  foit  limpide  car  Pame  n'eft  pas  fi  delicate  que  le  corps  : 
il.  y  en  a  dans  les  Benitiers  depuis  pluiieurs  mcis,  remplie  de  falo- 
perie,  ou  mille  doigts  falesy  out  trempe,  &  cependent  les  plus  grands 
perfonnage,  k  les  Dames  les  plus  dedicates  s'n  fervent  pour  mettre 
fur  leur  front,  leur  nez,  &  leur  menton ;  cette  meme  eau  a  la 
vertu  de  chaffer  les  Diables  des  pofTedes,  mais  non  pas  les  DiablefTes 
de  la  ville/ 

Water.  All  the  animals  of  the  globe  are  hydropotes  ;  for  water 
is  the  only  beverage  given  therp  by  the  Creator.  Wine,  beer, 
ipifits,  &c.  are  human  inventions,  by  excefs  in  which  we  poifoa 
ourfelves.  Water  affords  the  chief  nourimment  of  vegetables,  and 
without  water,  animal  life  could  not  be  fupported.  Irr  Catholic 
countries  water  is  llkewife  the  beverage  of  the  foul,  but  then  it  muft 
be  mixed  with  fait  and  receive  the  benediction  of  the  prieft.  ,  It  is 
not  neceflary  however  that  it  fhouid  be  pure,  for  the  foul  is  not  fo' 
delicate  as  the  body.  In  the  holy-water  vafes  you  will  fee  water, 
that  has  flood  there  for  many  months,  filled  iWitjr  all  forts  of  abomi- 
nations ;  defiled  by  hundreds  of  dirty  fingers  which  have  been  dip- 
ped in  it,  and  yet  you  wfll  fee  the  greateft  perfonages  and  the  moil 
delicate  ladies  make  ufe  of  it  to  wet  their  noie,  their  forehead,  and 
their  chin.  This  faid  water  has  likewife  the  virtue  of  driving  away 
the  demons  of  the  pofleffed,  but  not  the  demonefTes  of  the  town. 


c  Serment.  Affirmation  d'une  chefe  en  prenant  a  temoin  PEtre 
Supreme.  Ce  n'eft  que  par  le  fensde  Poui'e  que  nous  entendons  le 
tcmoignage  des  hemmes  :  de  quelle  maniere  done  entendrons-nov.s 
celui  de  Dieu  ?  comment  une  cbofe  jnvifible  peut-elle  nous  prouver 
une  verite  phyfique  ?  Prendre  Dieu  a  temoin  d'une  faufjete  fait 
frifTcnner  &  trembler  les  plus  fcelerats,  &  e'eft  fur  cette  bafe  que 
nous  avens  iende  la  pfefcve  du  Serment ;  mais  fommes-nous  ccn- 
vainevs  que  tout  le  monde  concoit  une  telle  horreur  pour  les  faux 
Sermens  ?  Tons  les  'hommes  font-ils  juftes  &  f?ges  ?  Et  li  tcus 
petoient,  qudie  quantity  d'ebftacks  n'ent-ils  pas  a  affranchir  pour 

'  ne 
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ne  pas  jurer  a  faux  ?  L'amitie  on  Pinimitie  a  Regard  du  coupable, 
ia  companion  vis-a-vis  de  fon  prochain  en  general,  Pamour,  la 
haine,  fes  propres  interets,  &c.  Quelle  imprudence,  ou  pour 
miex  dire,  quelle  cruaute  d'expofer  les  hommes  a  faire  de  faux  fer- 
mensl  Pourquoi  les  condamner  ou  abfoudre  a  caufe  d'un  temoig- 
nage,  qui  ne  nous  donne  la  moindre  evidence  ?  O  Juges  muniflez- 
vous  de  preuves  &  de  temoignages  phyfiques  dans  vos  jugemens,  & 
non  pas  de  morals.  Un  homme  d'honneur  ou  un  bon  Chretien, 
idolt  affirmer  ou  nier  par  un  ou'i  ou  un  non.  O  vain*>  &  infenfes 
mortels,  oferez-vous  appeler  Dieu  a  temoin,  comme  vous  appelle- 
riez  Francois  &  Pierre  ?  Le  prier  &  le  remercier,  c'efl  tout  ce  qui 
vous  eft  pcrmis.* 

*  Oaths.  An  oath  is  an  affirmation  in  which  we  call  the  Supreme 
Being  to  witnefs.  •  The  witnefs  of  men  is  underftood  only  by  the 
ienfe  of  hearing  ;  in  what  manner  then  do  we  expect  the  witnefs  of 
God  to  be  manifefted  ?  or  how  is  a  phyfical  truth  to  be  proved  to 
us  by  fomething  that  is  invifible.  To  call  upon  the  Deity  to  wit- 
nefs a  falfhood  has  fomething  in  it  which  makes  the  greateft  villains 
ftiudder  and  tremble,  and  this  is  the  bafis  upon  which  we  have 
founded  the  fanctionof  an  oath.  But  are  we  fine  that  all  men  feel 
this  horror  for  a  falfe  oath  ?  Are  all  men  juft  and  wife  ?  And  if  all 
men  were  fo,  how  many  obftacles  would  they  not  have  to  overcome 
before  they  were  fecured  from  fwearing  falfely.  Friendship  or  en- 
mity with  regard  to  the  culprit,  general  compamon  towards  their 
fellow  citizens,  love,  hatred,, their  own  interefts,  &c.  What  impru- 
dence, or  rather  what  cruelty  is  there  in  thus  expofing,men  to  take 
a  falfe  oath?  Why  will  you  either  condemn  or  abfolve  them  by  an 
evidence  which  is  totally  void  of  all  proof?  O  ye  judges,  furnifh 
yourfelves  with  phyfical  proofs  in  your  verdicts,  and  not  with  moral 
ones !  A  man  of  honour,  or  a  good  Chriftian  ought  to  affirm  or 
deny  by  a  yes,  or  a  no.  O  vain  and  prefumptuous  mortals,  dare 
you  call  upon  God  to  bear  witnefs  as  you  would  call  upon  Francis 
and  Peter  ?  To  pray  to  him  and  give  him  thanks  is  all  that  is  per- 
mitted to  you.' 

The  name  of  Calepin,  -which  ferves  for  the  title,  is  taken  from 
Calepin,  an  Auguftin  monk,  who  wrote  a  dictionary  which  he 
called  by  his  name,  as  if  we  were  to  fay  a  John/on, 

Duties  of  Man,  or  Civil  Order  Public  Safety :  being  plain 
Thoughts  of  a  plain  Mind  on  Things  as  they  arc,  and  what  the 
Well-being  of  the  Community  now  requires  of  every  good  Citi- 
zen.   By  one  of  the  People,     $vo.     y.  Jewed,     Richardfon. 

1793-  J 
*"pHE  author  thus  avows  his  intentions  : 

1  The  direct  object  of  this  publication  is  to  mitigate  or  aid  in  ap- 
5  \  peaung 
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pealing  that  faftidious  and  reftive  humour,  which  fometimes  accom- 
panies the  mod  unexceptionable  meafures  of  government.  The 
great  mafs  of  men,  as  well  as  individuals,  when  crofs  or  peevlfti, 
may  be  foothed  into  good-nature  or  won  by  kind  ufage.  '  It  is  this 
liberal,  'candid,  and  commanding  principle  of  unanimity,  thefe 
pages  are  meant  to  inculcate.  They  are  meffengers  of  courtefy  to 
all,  and  of  difrepect  to  none ;  they  fue  for  'peace,  and  their  errand 
fhould  make  them  welcome ;  they  come  to  promote  harmony,  by 
allaying  difcord  ;  to  prevent  difcontent,  by  exciting  complacency  ; 
and  to  ftrengthen  the  faftenings  of  general  fafety,  by  mewing  that 
it  is  every 's  man's  intereft,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  be  quiet.  This 
is  their  only  aim,  which,  however  imperfectly  profecuted,  augurs 
fo  well  to  the  beft  bleffings  of  fociety,  that  he  cannot  be  a  good  ci- 
tizen, who  does  not  wifh  it  to  fucceed.' 

We  do  not -exactly  difcover  the  pertinency  of  the  title  to- 
the  book,  which  is  altogether  a  defultory  performance,  {hew- 
ing a  confidence  on  fome  topics  that  but  ill-accords  with  the 
apparent  meafure  of  the  author's  knowledge  ;  no  inconfider- 
able  (hrewdnefs  in  the  difcuflion  of  others ,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  capacity  equal  to  a  better  production. 

In  defence  of  monarchy,  we  meet  with  the  following  ob- 
fervations : 

6  While  it  is  fo  much  the  rage  to  {lander  and  run  down  kings,  let 
it  not,  alfo,  be  forgotten  that  the  inftitution  is  venerable  for  its  anti- 
quity ;  that,  of  all  other  fkuations,  it  gives  ampleft  fcope  for  exer- 
cifing,  in  their  fulleft  latitude,  the  beft  qualities  of  our  nature;  and 
he,  who  raifes  the  royal  functions  to  all  the  Inure  and  magnanimity 
of  which  they  are  capable,  is  an  object  of  the  higheft  utility  that 
can  tread  the' Jieatre  of  humanity. 

*  The  following  picture  of  this  fort  is  refpect fully  fubmitted  to 
republican  contemplation.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  fragment  of  one  of  the 
Ptolemys,  found  at  Thebes  by  the  beft  among  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, which,  for  its  excellence,  he  ordered  to  be  placed  every  night 
under  his  head,  and  which  he  left,  as  an  ineftimable  treafure,  to  his 
fon  Commodus,  who  made  the  fame  miferable  ufe  of  thefe  divine 
fayings,  as  of  his  father's  amiable  example.  v  . 

**  I  never  exalted  the  proud  rich  man,  neither  hated  the  poor  juft 
man.'' 

"  I  never  denied  juftice  to  the  poor,  for  his  poverty ;  neither 
pardoned  the  wealthy  for  his  riches." 

"  I  never  gave  reward  for  affection,  nor  punifhment  upon  paf- 
fion." 

'  I  never  fuffered  evil  to  efcape  unpunifhed,  neither  goodnefs 
unrewarded." 

u  I  never  denied  juftice  to  him  that  afked  it.  neither  mercy  to 
him  that  deferred  it." 

"  I  ne  er 
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"  I  never  puni/hed  in  anger,  nor  promifed  in  mirth.'* 

*  I  never  did  evil  upon  malice,  neither  good  for  covetoufnefs.'' 
"  I  never  opened  my  gate  to  the  flatterer,  nor  mine  ear  to  the  back- 
biter." 

"  I  always  fought  to  be  beloved  of  the  good,  and  feared  of  thd 
wicked.'' 

"  I  always  favoured  the  poor,  that  was  able  to  do  little;  and  God, 
who  was  able  to  do  much,  always  favoured  me." 

The  view  which  the  author  has  given  of  the  effects  of  the 
late  profecutions,  and  the  progrefs  of  French  politics,  is 
amongft  the  beft  parts  of  his  work. 

*  In  confequence  of  the  diforder  raging  in  a  neighbouring  king- 
dom, of  many  libellous  publications  inceflantly  degrading  the  prefs 
in  this,  and  of  the  palpable  afliduity  adopted  for  circulating  thefe 
among  the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  his  majefty,  from  paternal  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
parliament,  feveral  months  ago  ifliied  his  royal  proclamation,  dat- 
ing the  illegality  and  danger  of  feditious  writings,  and  calling  upon 
magistrates  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  aid  the  executive  power 
in  fuprefiing  their  pernicious  effects. 

'  This  meafure  was  feverely  arraigned  as  fuperfluous  and  nugato- 
ry. It  has,  neverrheiefs,  been  of  fifbftantial  advantage  to  our  in- 
ternal tranquillity.  It  might  provoke  an  idle  curiofity  after  the  work 
it  prohibited,  but  diigraced  it,  and  prepared  the  public  to  regard  it 
as  •nimical  to  its  beft  intereft,  chimerical  in  its  principles,  calum- 
nious in  its  fpirit,  infidions  in  its  tendency,  and  recommended  to 
general  acceptation  by  nothing  but  republican  dogmas,  bitter  far* 
cafms,  rough  language,  blunt  ailertion,  invidious  ftatements,  and 
whatever  can  excite  in  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  difcontent  with  their 
condition,  antipathy  to  the  government  under  which  they  live,  dif- 
like,  abufe,  and  reiiftanee  to  their  rulers  and  fuperiors.- 

*  'Government,  therefore,  have  done  wifely  in  following  fo  clofely 
this  hofiile  publication.  The  beft  way,  it  is  faid,  of  keeping  a  mad 
dop-  from  biting  is  by  running  hard  after  him.  The  book,  which 
had  done  fo  much-mifchief,  was  at  laft  fairly  run  down,  and  abfo- 
lutely  overwhelmed  in  obloquy  and  contempt.  The  whole  refpec- 
tabilitv  of  the  nation  at  the  fame  time  boldly  ftepped  forward  to 
counteract  its  effects  ;  and,  by  furrounding  the  throne  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  loyal  adekejfes,  ftood  pledged  for  the  fafety  of  our  confti- 

on  both  in  church  and  ftate. 

is  had  probably  been  decifive  but  for  the  new  and  extraordi- 
nary afpect  which  French  affairs  fuddenly  aiTumed.  All  hopes  in 
the'eombined  army,  bringing  things  to  an  agreeable  iflue,  quickly- 
failed.  They  only  drilled  and  united  the  nation  they  meant  to  fub- 
due,  and  provoked  exertions  which  ultimately  covered  themfelves 
with  difgraoe.     They  waited,  in  floth,  the  prkueft  months  of  fum- 

mer, 
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trier,  In  the  fmeft  country  in  the  world,  without  fh-iking  a  bli 
melted  down  by  thousands,  without  fuffering  annoyance,  Wh'le 
Vapouring  at  the  head  of  the  beft  troops  in  Europe,  znd  hectt; 
by  their  manifeftoes,  a  revolution,  very  different  from  what  they 
meditated,  actually  took  place  in  one  day.  Monarchy  was  forth- 
with annihilated,  the  royal  family  imprifoned,  and  p.  national  con- 
vention decreed.  The  country  immediately  collected  its  Ihength, 
rofe  as  one  man,  and  flocked  to  its  defence,  in  fuch  lmrrfenfe  num- 
bers, and  under  fuch  impreffions  of  ardour  and  enthufiafm,  as  ef- 
fectually fupplied  their  want  of  discipline.       • 

1  Thus  roufed  and  cemented  by  one  fprrit  and  in  one  fyfrem,  they 
drove  their  invaders  beyond  the  frontiers.  Happy  for  them,  and 
for  the  tranquillity,  perhaps,  of  Europe,  had  they  pufned  the  ad- 
vantage no  farther,  and,  with  the  moderation  of  true  wifdom, 
checked  their  ardour  in  the  moment  of  victory,  ftood  on  their  de- 
fence, confulted  their  own  interior  regulations,  and  interfered  with 
the  policy  of  no  other  nation.  Here,  however,  their  evil  genius 
Hill  prevailed,  and  plunged  them  in  a  feries,of  frefh  enormities,  by- 
inducing  them  to  indulge  a  fpirit  of  foul  retaliation  and  revenge. 
They  ruflied  like  tigers  after  the  confederate  forces,  overfpread  their 
territories  with  diforder  and  confternation,  and  wherever  they  came 
were  hailed  as  deliverers  and  embraced  as  brothers. 

*  Why  fhould  it  not  have  occurred  to  thefe  mighty  reftorers  of  li- 
berty and  equality,  that  the  miferies  of  war  were  likelier  to  fall  on 
the  innocent  than  the  guilty,  that  the  few  who  raifed  and  conducted 
the  prodigious  engine  of  death,  which  threatened  their  extinction, 
would  certainly  feel  little  or  no  perfonal  inconvenience  from  all  their 
efforts,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  poor  creatures,  whofe  rights  they 
wiflied  to  refcue,  would  be  the  only  fufferers  in  the  conleft.  And 
what  avails  it  me,  that  he  who  opprefied  me  is  humbled,  cr  hath  it 
no  longer  in  his  power,  or  that  the  fetters  cuftom  made  eafy,  are 
torn  from  my  limbs,  while  my  life  is  loft  in  the  fcuffle  ? 

*  It  was  this  unexpected  emergency,  however,  that  gave  energy 
and  acceptation  to  principles  perfectly  incompatible  with  every  com- 
ponent part  of  the  Britifh  conflitution.  The  mob  in  this  country, 
fired  by  the  example  and  temerity  of  the  mob  in  that,  mitigated  by 
fome  more  wicked  and  daring  than  others,  might  altail  the  govern- 
ment or  throw  the  public  into  confufion  by  furprize.  This  was  the 
lefs  unlikely,  from  the  language  fo  boldly  and  publicly  held  by  thefe 
proud  republicans.  They  denounce  courts  and  vow  eternal  hosti- 
lity to  kings.  They  deem  liberty  and  royalty  incompatible.  They 
boaft  of  Handing  alone  againft  the  coalition  of  kings.  Thev  traduce 
all  monarchs  as  defpots.  They  wage  war  not  againir  cottages,  but 
palaces  ;  the  poor,  but  the  rich  ;  or  thole  who  obey,  but  thofe  whe* 
command. 

■  Their  politics  are  inimical  to  all  the  orders  of  feciety  which  they 
wifh-to  extirpate.     They  fight  a*  infidioufly  as  they  govern,  by  en- 
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deavouring  previoufly  to  fow  fedition  in  every  country  they  attack. 
They  affect  to  befriend  the  people  whom  they  excite  and  ftimulate 
to  infurre6tion,  and  then  join  them  in  expelling  their  legitimate  ru- 
lers. They  tempt  them  to  become  traitors  as  an  indifpenfable  requi- 
fite  to  their  receiving  the  privilege  of  equality,  or  wearing  the  cap  of 
liberty.' 


Sermons  on  various  Subjefts.  By  William  Sel/on,  late  Proprie* 
tor  of,  and  Preacher  at  Portman- Chapel',  Minifter  of  Saint 
fames,  Clerkenvjelh,  and  Joint-evening  Preacher  at  the  Mag- 
dalen-Hofpital.     %vo.     6s.     Boards*     Rivingtons.       1792. 

*TPHE  late  Mr.  Sellon  was  a  popular  preacher ;  the  beft  in 
■*•  our  opinion  that  we  ever  heard  ;  but  the  volume  before 
Us  affords  a  proof  how  much  a  fermon  gains  *  by  that  elegant 
and  impreflive  manner  of  which  he  was  mafter.  We  do  not 
mean  to  infinuate  tkat  thefe  difcourfes  are  deftitute  of  merit; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are,  perhaps,  more  adapted  to  popular 
ufe,  than  if  the  fubje£h  were  lefs  familiar,  or  the  ftyle  more 
elevated  above  common  language.  We  have  heard  molt  of 
them  from  the  mouth  of  the  excellent  preacher  whofe  name 
they  bear ;  and  if  we  had  then  been  lefs  charmed,  we  mould 
now,  perhaps,  have  perufed  them  with  fuperior  fatisfaction  : 
we  then  thought  them  almoft  perfect  compofitions  :  and  only 
regret  that  they  are  lefs  fo  in  the  clofet  than  they  appeared 
from,  the  pulpit.  The  fubjecls  are  :  On  the  fuperior  Excellen- 
cy of  a  Middle  Sate  —  On  Spiritual  Pride  —  On  Religious 
Friendfhip — On  Faith  and  Obedience — On  the  Duty  of  Public 
Worlhip — On  a  Future  State — On  the  Crucifixion —  On  the 
judicial  Appointment  of  Chriftianity — On  the  Influences  of 
the  Spirit — On  the  Duty  of  .Self-examination — On  the  fupe- 
rior Excellence  of  the  Gofpel — On  Meeknefs — On  the  Excel- 
lency of  the  Britifh  Laws — On  our  Love  of  Chriftianity — On 
the  rartiality  of  Self-judgment — On  the  Magdalen  Charity  - 
On  the  Joy  of  Angels  over  Repentant  Sinners— On  the  Duties 
of  Parents  and  Children — On  the  Dangers  of  a  mutable  Tem- 
per— On  the  dreadful  Qonfequences  of  a  diflipated  Life  —  On 
the  Conformity  of  our  Lives  to  the  Precepts  of  the  Gofpel. 

Several  of  thefe  difcourfes  were  preached  at  the  Magdalen 
Chapel,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  occafion.  They  are  plain, 
practical,  and  imprefhve ;  and  the  addrefles  to  the  penitents 
are  linking  and  pathetic. — As  a  fpecimen,  we  fhall  feJecl:  a 
few  pafiages  from  the  fermon  on  the  miferies  attendant  on  a 


*  It  mufl  however  be  remembered,  that  thefe  Sermons  were  not  intended  by 
the  author  for  publication.  Many  trifling  inaccuracies  would  probably  in  that 
cafe  ha\e  been  coj reded,  and  the  language  iu  many  miuuices  have  been  im- 
pioved. 
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ru'flipated  life,  preached  at  the  Magdalen   Chapel,   from  the 
tCxt — <  She  that  liveth  in  pleafure  is  dead  while  fhe  liveth.' 

\  You,  alas !  the  daughters  of  penitence  and  forrow,  who  have 
taken  fhelter  in  this  favourable  retirement,  can  bear  witnefs  to  the 
aiTertion  of  the  apoftle.  We  may  appeal  to  your  experience  for  the 
truth  of  it.  Betrayed  by  the  allurements  of  fenfe,  and  the  deceit- 
fuinefs  of  fin,  you  have  been  tempted  to  defert  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  to  give  yourfelves  up  to  what  is  called  a  life  of  pleafure  : — but 
is  it  really  a  life  of  pleafure  ?  Can  you  fay  that  you  have  been  hap* 
py  in  it  ?  Have  the  higheft  fcenes  of  licentioufnefs  communicated 
any  folid  comfort  ?  Hath  not  every  indulgence  been  allayed  by  the 
mixture  of  fome  difagreeable  circumftance,  and  much  imbittered  by 
fome  dreadful  effects? 

4  When  you  were  firft  drawn  afide  by  the  allurements  of  plea- 
fure, how  little  did  you  fufpect  whither  her  light  and  chearful  guidance 
would  lead  you  ! — How  little  did  you  apprehend  that  the  paths' fos 
thickly  ftrewed  with  rofes,  would  quickly  terminate  in  a  wildernefs 
of  horrors  !  But  if  you  were  now  honeftly  to  fpeak  out  your  own 
feelings,  would  you  not  condemn  the  folly  of  facrificing  the  pure 
joys  of  virtue,  for  the  low  indulgences  of  vice  ?  Have  you  not 
often  looked  back  with  regret  upon  the  lovely  fcenes  of  childhood 
and  early  youth,  when  your  minds  were  untainted  by  any  criminal 
deftres  ?  Have  you  not  often  fighed  deeply  at  the  thoughts  of  what 
you  loft,  when  you  loft  your  innocence,  and  ardently  wiftied  to  re- 
call thofe  happy  times,  when  all  was  peace  and  harmony  within  ? 
And  in  what  did  all  your  enjoyments  terminate,  but  in  a  vaft  variety 
of  accumulated  wretchednefs  ? — in  the  certainty  of  temporal  ftiame, 
contempt,  and  flavery ;  and  in  the  direful  appreheniion  of  eternal 
puni  foment  and  mifery  ? 

*  In  thefe  deplorable  circumftances  you  verified  the  words  of  the 
text ;  while  you  were  living  in  pleafure  you  were  dead : — your  minds 
became  an  uncultivated  wafte,  having  neither  power  nor  inclination 
for  the  acquirements  of  knowledge,  and  the  exalted  exercifes  of  rea- 
fon :  you  were  forfaken  of  every  incentive  to  virtue  ;- — ftrangers 
to  the  pure  glow  of  devout  afpirations  ; — no  fmgle  impuife  of  facred 
paiftons  circulated  within  you  ;  and  your  hearts  ceafed  to  beat  to- 
wardb  God.  You  retained  indeed  the  life  of  fenjitive  creatures,  but 
the  fpirit  originally  breathed  into  you  was  dead. 

*  How  many  tender  applications  were  made  in  the  mean  time  for 
your  recovery  !  but  in  vain.  The  calamity  of  your  father,  and  the 
heavinefs  of  your  mother  ;  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  your  friends  ; 
the  admonitions  and  alarms  of  confeience  !— -Alas  !  all  proved  in- 
effectual. Indeed  when  perfons  are  thus  abfurdly  infatuated,  they 
'will  not  awake ; — though  we  thunder  in  their  ears  the  denunciations 
of  divine  wrath,  they  will  not  hear  ;— and  though  we  extend  to 
them  the  biefftngs  of  pardon  and  reconciliation,  they  will  not  put 
forth  their  hand,  and  make  them  their  own. 
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*  At  length,  however,  the  happy  moment  arrived  for  your  re- 
covery to  life.  Some  affliction,  or  fome  feafonable  converfation, 
or  fome  fudden  internal  conviction,  directed  by  Providence,  and 
accompanied  with  divine  grace,  roufed  you  from  the  deep  fleep  of 
fin,  and  itirred  up  fome  ferious  reflections  ; — you  began  to  think  of 
your  heavenly  Father,  whofe  laws  you  had  violated,  and  whofe  gifts 
you  had  abufed  j  and  you  began  too  to  dread  the  juft  vengeance  of 
an  offended  God. — What  am  I  doing  ? — Where  are  my  expecta- 
tions ot:  advantage  from  fuch  a  conduct  ? — Where  is  the  time  I 
have  fquandered  ? — Where  are  the  talents  for  which  I  am  account- 
able ?^—  Where,— Oh  !  where  are  my  hopes  of  everlaftiag  felicity  ?* 


*  You  had  been  looking  for  happinefs  in  the  gratifications  of  fenfe, 
but  all  your  hopes  were  miferably  difappointed  : — inftead  ©f  wealth 
and  honour,  yon  found  poverty  and  difgrace  ; — inftead  of  peace  and 
liberty,  anxiety  and  flavery  ; -^-inftead  of  health  and  fafety,  diforder, 
fickntfs,  and  death.  Where  then  muff  you  fearch  for  the  attain- 
ment of  true  pleafure,  and  where  is  the  fource  of  pure  and  perma- 
nent jov  ? — In  God : — in  the  contemplation  of  the  fuinefs  of  his 
glory  ; — in  meditation  on  the  riches  of  his  manifold  mercies; — in 
unfeigned  gratitude  for  the  grand  fcheme  of  redemption  : — you  muft 
feek  it  in  a  cordial  acceptance  of  the  gracious  terms  of  the  Gofpel; 
in  the  full  exercife  of  its  impartial  jnftice,  diffusive  benevolence* 
ftrict  temperance,  chaftity,  and  holinefs.  There  you  wiM  find  a  plan 
propoi'ed,  by  which  your  degeneracy  may  be  corrected.  There 
your  defires  are  taught  to  run  in  their  proper  channel,  and  fuch 
motives  are  offered,  to  controid  and  regulate  your  conduct,  as  are 
adapted  to  immortal  and  accountable  creatures.  You  will  find  the 
Supreme  Being  there  reprefented  as  the  Father  and  Friend  of  the 
human  race  ; — as  the  Father  who  fympathizes  in  the  diftreffes  of 
his  children; — as  the  Friend,  whofe  attachment  is  infinitely  ftronger 
than  that  of  a  brother.  What  is  his  language  in  every  part  of  his 
word  ?  Are  you  helplefs  ?  I  am  your  protector.  Are  you  afflicted  ? 
I  bow  down  mine  ear  from  heaven  to  hear  the  groans  of  the  prifon- 
ers.  Are  you  deprefled  in  your  circumftances  ?  The  ravens  are 
Supplied  by  my  bounty  ;  the  lillies  of  the  field  are  arrayed  by  my 
hand  ;  and  fhall  I  not  much  more  cloath  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ? 
Are  you  afraid  that  your  iniquities  being  repeated  and  aggravated, 
have  rendered  the  Deity  inexorable  ?  Behold,  fays  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  I  have  offered  myfelf  a  facrifice  for  you  ;  and  I  continue 
to  be  your  advocate  at  the  right  hand  of  my  Father.  Are  you  diffi- 
dent and  diftruftful  of  your/elves  ?  My  grace  fhall  be  fufficient  for 
you.  Are  you  afraid  of  relatjing  into  your  former  tranfgreffions  ? 
IMv  itrength  fhall  be  perfected  in  your  weaknefs.  Are  you,  in  fliort, 
irate  of  human  aid?  The  fpirit  of  the  Moft  High  is  promifed, 
;>ply  your  exingencies,  to  relieve  your  afflictions,  to  fupport 
vo.ir  drooping  hearts,  and  to  reftore  you  to  regeneration  and  glad- 
-&eii.' 

4  It 
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*  It  concerns  lis  all  indeed  to  reftrain  the  inclination  to  fenfual 
(pleafure ;  to  be  jealous  of  every  degree  of  afcendancy  it  may  gain 
over  us  ;  and  guard  ftrictly  agairift  the  arts  of  an  iniidious  enemy, 
by  which  many  ftrong  men  have  been  (lain.  It  concerns  us  all  to 
keep  clofe  the  eye,  the  ear,  every  inlet  to  the  imagination,  that  no 
impurity  may  enter  j— to  confute  fancied  wants ; — to  fly,  as  from 
a  peftilence,  every  occafion  of  evil,  every  circumftance  that  may 
raife  an  undue  warmth  of  paffion,  and  to  eftablifh  ourfelves'  in  the 
exercife  of  every  duty,  in  the  practice  Of  every  good  word  and 
work  :  thus  mall  no  wickednefs  have  dominion  over  us  j  and  thus 
ihall  we  experience  happinefs  as  real  as  it  is  durable. 

4  Efpecially  let  parents,  guardians,  and  matters  of  families,  watch 
over  their  refpective  charges,  arid  employ  the  earlieft  care  to  check 
their  tendency  to  licentioufnefs.  It  is  a  care  which  cannot  be  tod 
frrictly  exercifed,  when  places  of  pleafure  are  opened  all  around  U«j 
difpofing  youth  to  foftnefs  and  indolence,  vitiating  their  tafte,  and 
corrupting  their  manners  :  but  it  is  a  care  that  feldom  enters  into 
the  plan  of  modern  education  :— leave  them  riot  to  the  rude  inftincts 
of  fenfe;  to  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  appetite  ;  to  be  toiled  on  the 
billows  of  life,  as  every  gale  of  paffion  impels  :  but  awaken  and 
ftimulate  their  powers  of  reafon ;  inftil  into  their  minds  the  principles 
of  religion  ;  affift  them  in  forming  ju  ft  fentiments  of  human  nature; 
difcover  to  them  the  latent  dangers  of  pleafure ;  warn  them  of  the 
rocks,  on  which  thoufands  have  made  fhipwreck  of  a  good  con- 
fcience :  and  imprefs  upon  their  hearts  the  important  instruction 
which  this  houfe  affords. 

'  This  fchool  of  repentance  gives  a  leflbn  to  the  tender  mind, 
more  ftriking  and  more  affecting,  than  all  the  pages  of  philofophy, 
and  the  learned  precepts  of  the  moft  able  matters  :  bring  them  there- 
fore to  this  fchooL  Here  let  them  fee  the  ravages  of  fin  ;  the  blight- 
ed  hopes  of  parental  fondnefs ;  the  amiable  qualities  of  youth  ex- 
tinguifhed  by  irregular  exceffes ;  and  fiarely  they  will  learn  from 
hence  to  ftop  their  ears  againft  the  fyren  fongs  of  pleafure ; — they 
will  avert  with  horror  from  fuch  a  fcene  of  devaftation,  and  apply 
their  utmott  induttry  to  the  cultivation  of  fuch  things  as  will 
yield  to  their  laudable  ambition  a  rich  and  plentiful  harvenV 


'  Permit  me  to  draw  the  rays  of  this  admirable  inftitution  into  a 
point,  and  to  prelent  to  your  imagination  a  fcene  that  would  fur* 
nifh  an  interefting  fubject  for  the  pencil  of  a  great  matter.  Behold 
a  group  of  alflided  females  ruined  by  perfidious  companions; — their* 
faces  pale  with  ficknefs ; — their  bodies  emaciated  with  diftemper ; — 
their  very  fouls  depreffed  by  fadnefs  and  defpair; — abandoned  by  their 
betrayers,  rejected  by  their  relations,  finking  under  the  aggravated 
weight  of  poverty,  difeafe,  and  guilt,  without  a  fingle  friend  to  pour 
a  drop  of  comfort  into  their  bleeding  wounds : — behold  them,  as 
beings  fbfmed  for  rational  pleafures,  and  the  lives  of  angels,  yet 

H  a  wholly 
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wholly  devoted  to  fenfual  and  brutal  gratifications : — appointed  to  an? 
immortal  exiftence,  yet  without  a  hope,  without  a  thought  beyond 
the  grave  : — not  only  polluted  and  defiied  with  fin  themfelves,  t>ut. 
deluding  the  innocence  o£  the  fimple  and  unwary,  and  fpreading. 
the  deadly  contagion  all.  around  : — and  behold  too,  where  fweet  cha- 
rity appears  to  difpelthe  gloom,  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  con- 
dud  them  to  this  happy  manfion  of  wifdoin,  goodnefs,  and  peace, 
where  me  delights  to  dwell  ;— where  fhe  inftructs  the  ignorant, 
ftrengthens  the  weak,  comforts  the  dejected,  and  gives  reft  to  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  picture,  obferve 
the  aftonifhing  change  in  the  fame  objects  as  they  go  back  into  the 
w*>rld ; — the  r-ofes  of  health  bloom  on  their  cheek  ; — the  refloration 
to  virtue  fparkles  in  their  eye ; — the  ferenity  of  content  irradiates 
their  countenance.  See  them  reinftated  in  all  the  privileges  of  their 
nature; — the  adherents  of  reafon, — the  pupils  of  intellect,— the  fub- 
jects  of  confcience,  and  the  heircrof  falvation.  See  them  acquiring 
ftrengthand  fteadinefsin  the  practice  of  holinefs; — asdutifulchildren 
reftored  to  their  afflicted  parents-; — aj  ufeful  members  reunited  to> 
fociety ; — and  as  converted  finners,  reconciled  to  their  Redeemer, 
and  to  their  God.  See  them,  in  fhort,  lately  dead  in  trefpaffes  and 
fins,  but  now  living  unto  goodnefs,  and  righteoufnefs-and  faith.' 

In  conclufion,.we  think  itonly  jufticetoobferve,  that  though 
there  are  many  volumes  of  fermons  in  the  Englifh  language 
more  diftinguifhed  for  learned  difquifition  \  for  originality  of 
remark  •,  and  for  correctnefs  of  compofition  ;  yet  we  queftion- 
whether  any  are  better  calculated  for  general  inftruction,  or 
for  the  ufeful  purpofe  of  family  fermons,  than  Mr.  Sellon's* 

Elementary  Dialogues)  for  the  Improvement  of  Youth.  By  y.  HI 
Campe.  Translated  by  Mr.  Seymour,  lllujlrated  zvithjjx- 
leen  Copper-plates.  8vo.  2s*  Boards*  Hookham  and 
Carpenter.     1792. 

*TpHIS  is  a  tranflation  from  the  German  of  Mr.  Campe,  au- 
*■-  thor  of  the  New  Robinfon  Crufoe,  and  other  books  for 
children.  The  prefent  is  an  attempt  to  teach  the  metaphyfics- 
of  the  mind  by  dialogues,  with  familiar  illuflrations,  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  children  of  eight  or  ten  years  old.  He 
begins  with  giving  fome  of  the  general  qualities  of  fpirit,  and 
then  proceeds  to  inveftigate  the  various  inftincts,  affections,, 
and  paflions,  of  the  human  foul.  His  method  isSocratic,  but 
his  execution  is  not  attic.  Oh  the  contrary,  there  is  fuch  a 
peculiar  clumfinefs  and  courfenefs  in  the  manner,  that  we 
(hould  not  need  to  be  told  it  was  tranflated  from  the  German  ; 
for  though  that  language  abounds  in  works  of  the  higheft 
genius,  the  difference  apparent  in  lespetites  mceurs,  and  per- 
haps 
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Jiaps  the  difficulty  in  adopting  idioms  which  do  not  eafily  run 
into  each  other,  generally  give  fomething  of  an  uncouthnefs, 
at  leaft  to  their  lighter  works,  when  turned  literally  into 
Englifh.  An  EngliQi  or  French  author  would  not,  for  inftance, 
have  chofen  the  following  elegant  illuftration  of  caufe  and 
cffed : 

4  ( The  tutor  comes  in  the  next  day,  with  a  knotted  handkerchief  in 
his  hand ;  and,  without  /peaking,  Jliihes  each  of  .the  boys  with  it.) 

«  All.     Heigh  !  Heigh  !   Heigh  1 

*  Tutor.     What's  the  matter? 
«  All.     It  hurts  us. 

4  Tutor.     I  am  glad  of  that. 
«  All.     Whyfo,  fir? 

*  Tutor.  Becaufe  this  has  made  you  acquainted  with  another 
^property  of  the  foul. 

*  John.     What  is  that  ? 

'   Tutor.     Did  you  not  feel  a  fmall  degree  of  pain  ? 

*  All.     Yes. 

*  Tutor.     And  know  the  occafion  of  it  ? 
4  All.     Yes. 

1  Tutor.  The  handkerchief  was  the  caufe ;  and  the  pain  the 
-effect. 

4  All.     Yes. 

<  Tutor.  So  that  your  foul  can  perceive  the  caufe  of  an  effect, 
and  the  effect  of  a  caufe  ? 

4  George.     What  is  the  meaning  of  caufe  and  effect  ? 

'  Tutor.  What  occafions  another  thing  is  called  a  caufe,  and 
what  is  produced  by  any  thing  is  called  an  effect.  The  handker- 
chief, or  rather  my  arm.  which  directed  it,  gave  you  pain  ;  it  was 
therefore  the  caufe  of  it ;  and  the  pain  was  occafioned  by  the  hand- 
kerchief directed  by  my  arm  ;  the  pain  therefore  was  an  effect.  Do 
you  underftand  this  ?' 

The  ideas  are  further  illuftrated  by  plates,  which,  however] 
require  fome  illuftration.  After  all,  we  fear  the  book  will  be 
found  a  dull  one  by  mere  children,  and  for  thofe  of  more  ad- 
vanced age  it  is  too  fuperficial — In  comparing  our  powers  with 
thofe  of  brutes,  the  author  afierts  that  the  latter  have  no  memo- 
ry, and  that  when  a  bird  flies  into  a  cage  to  eat  of  feed  which  he 
has  eaten  of  before,  he  eats  from  inftinct,  as  much  as  if  he  had 
never  feen  it.  We  imagine  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
fact.  He  allows,  indeed,  brutes  have  a  fort  of  memory,  but 
fays  they  are  not  able  to  diftinguifh  the  ideas  refulting  from  it 
from  the  original  imprefhons.  Probably  if  we  could  get  at 
the  metaphyfics  of  the  Hounyhymns  we  mould  have  a  different 
.account  of  this  matter.  At  prefect  it  is  the  man  drawing  the 
iiou. 
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pbfervafions    and  Refit  ftions  on  the    Origin,  of  Jacobin  Principles  s 
the  leading  Dijftntcrs  Politics  ;  the  NeceJJiiy  of  the  prefent   War  ; 
the  Caufes  and  Effttts  of  the   late  Bankruptcies ;   the  Confiitution 
and  Commerce  of  this    Country  ;  and  on  a  Letter  addrejfed  to  the 
Right  Hmourable   JVilliam  Pitt,  by  Jafper   IVilfon,  Efa.     By  a 
fincere  Friend  of  his  Country.      Svo.      is.      Debrett.      1 794. 
*"p>HE  celebrity  of  Mr.  Wilfon's  pamphlet  never  appeared  to  us  (o 
.  t    extraordinary  as  fi.ice  we  had  the  happinefs  to  read  the  prefent 
Obfervations,  in  which  we  find  luch  a  character  of  Mr.  Wilfon,  as 
will  effectually  deter  us,  and  perhaps  our  readers,  from  ever  looking 
at,  or  mentioning  that  nefarious  Letter  again.  Without  fubferibing 
to  all  Mr.  Wilfon's  fentiments,  we  confefs  we  took  him  to  be  a  calm 
reafoner,  an  enemy  to  the  war,  merely  from  the  ill  effects  it  might 
produce  upon  his  country,  and  we  imagined  (but  the  weaknefe  of 
pur  undemanding  mud  account  for  it)  that  his  affertions,  if  falfe, 
might  have  been  contradicted  by  facts,  and  his  arguments,  if  falla- 
cious, repelled  by  others  of  a  more  fubftantial  kind.     But  in  all  this 
we  have  been  miftaken  ;  Mr.  Wilfon  is  quite  another  perfon.     In 
the  firft  place,  according  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
Mr.  Wilfon  is  *  a  rafcaliy  poacher,  fo  indufrrious  in  the  dark,  with 
nets,  fhares,  and  traps,  as  to  prove  very  often  highly  injurious  to  the 
Security,  peace,  and  profperity  of  the  country.'     In  his  character  of 
poaher,  he  has  ifpread  a  treacherous  letter  before  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
is  found  worthy  of  much  applaufe  and  grave  obfervation  by  the 
malcontents' — *  They  find  in  it  a  palatable  mixture  of  Jefuitical  in- 
iincerity' — Mr.   Wilfon  is  connected  *  with   minority  Jacobinic  at 
friends' — '  he  is  a  malcontent,'  gives  us  *  obfervations  gloomy  and 
hacknied  :'  yet  what  he  fays  '  may  found  very  well  in  jacobin  ears' 
— he  paints  ■  gloomy  and  malignant  pictures,'  ay,  and  4  miferable 
and  infolent  pictures' — 4  he  talks  of  bankruptcies,  as  of  every  thing 
elfe,  with  the  treacherous,  but  we  truft,  ineffectual  view  of  making 
the  commercial  confidence  and  credit  of  his  own  country,  and  of  all 
other  nations,  which  would,  no  doubt,  prove  very  favourable  to 
Jacobinical  revolutions.' — •  His  obfervations  on  the  increafe  of  the 
military  eftabiifhment  of  Europe,  and  the  fopport  they  have  receiv- 
ed from  the  funding  fyftem,  are  as  trite  as  pojible,  worth  very  little 
notice,  and  would  be  read  only  as  heads  of  chapters,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  virulence  and  malignant  afperity,  with  which  he  endeavours 
to  excite  in  his  countrymen  an  averfion  and  contempt  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe;  and  zfeditious  dijfatisfaftion  with  the  government 
of  their  own  countrv.' — *  \{  what  he  has  faid  of  the  emprek  of 
7         ■  Ruffia, 
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Ruffia,  had  been  faid  of  Peter  the  Greet,  in  his  own  life  time ;  or 
of  almoft  any  other  potentate  in  Europe,  they  would  have  demand- 
ed reparation  of  our  court  by  their  ambaitadors,  for  fo  outrageous 
an  iniult.  But  that  great  princefs,  knowing  the  licentioafr.els,  as 
well  as  the  liberty  of  the  Britifh  prefs,  will  doubtlefs  treat  it  with 
filent  contempt.'  But  all  this  is  not  wonderful,  as  Mr.  Wiifon  deals 
in  4  fupercilious  pride,  tumidity,  and  contemptuous  irony; — *  Like 
the  mountain  in  labour,  he  heaves  and  rolls,  and  raifes  our  expec- 
tation, and  is  delivered  of  a  ridiculous  moufe.: — •  He  is  a  den,ocra- 
tical  revolutionift.' — and  ufes  '  the  moit  feditious  and  malevolent 
expreflions  againft  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  country,  for 
which  he  hypocritically  affects  to  feel  a  benevolent  concern.  This 
good  fort  of  malevolence,  this/rank  infiucerity,  and  this  qj'perity  of 
love  and  patriotifm,  feem  extremely  well  calculated  to  work  on  the 
crazy  minds  of  our  irrational  malcontents' — and  laftly,  for  we  have 
too  much  refpect  for  literary  property  to  make  very  free  with  this 
pamphlet,  '  he  is  a  mtfehievous  mo.- key  who  very  ill  deferves  to  live 
in  thefe  times  under  the  protection  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  and 
government'-*-'  If  any  -excufe  can  be  admitted  for  the  matchU/s  af- 
furance  of  this  writer,  it  can  be  nothing  fliort  of  madneji-r—way,  we 
are  told  that  he  actually  *  begins  one  of  his  paragraphs  with  a  fort 
of  confefliqn  of  infanily* 

Attached  as  we  profefs  ourfelves  to  be  to  the  conftitufion  and  go- 
vernment, we  differ  in  many  points  from  Mr.  Wiifon,  but,  till 
now,  we  never  .thought  we  had  been  reading  the  work  of  a  *  raf- 
cally  poacher,  a  jacobin,  a  malcontent,  and  a  madman.' — Thefe 
difcoveries  were  referved  for  fagacity  fuperior  to  ours — the  fagacity  of 
the  prefent  author. 

The  EJJence  of  the  Calm  Ohferver,  en  the  Subjects  of  the  Concert  of 
Princes,  the  Dif member ment  of  Poland,  and  the  War  with  France. 
(Firjl  publijhcd  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  between  July  20,   1 792, 
and  June  25,   1793.^     81/0.      I/..  6d.     Symonds.     1793. 
The  length  and  diffufion  of  thought  obtervable  in  the  excellent 
pamphlet,  noticed  in  the  firft  pages  of  this  Number,  has  probably 
fuggefted  that  it  would  be  doing  no  unacceptable  fervice  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  give  the  fubftance  of  it  in  a  fmaller  form.     It  is  done  in  the 
way  of  cxtraft  .not  of  vbftraft,  for  the  words  of  the  author  are  re- 
tained, only  leaving  put  what  was  thought  leait  important,  and 
clafling  the  arguments  under  diflinct  heads.    We  hope  it  may  have 
an  influence  in  mcreafing  the  number  of  thofe  who  may  take  therr. 
under  their  confideration. 

A  Glimpfe  through  the  Gloom,  in  a  candid  Difcufion  of  the  Policy  of 
Peace,  and  an  impartial  Review  of  the  Prof  eel  before  us  ;  with  a 
Glance  at  the  Marquis  rf  Landfdoivne's  late  Speech  and  Motion, 
8i>o.     is.  6d.     Owen.     1794. 

4  The  following  meets  were  publiflied  in  Scotland,  in  a  private 
edition,  about  the  middle  o    December  :  one  hundred  copies  oujy 

H  .£  were 
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were  printed  and  diftributed  to  friends ;  they  were  well  meant,  both 
with  refped  to  the  war,  and  to  repel  the  ardour  of  immediate  reform, 
and  were  fo  received.  At  the  mitigation  of  many  of  thefe  efteemed 
friends,  and  with  the  fame  intentions,  the  author,  with  fome  cor- 
rections and  additions,  now  fubmits  his  fentiments  to  the  public  eye.' 
That  his  fentiments  are  icell  meant  we  are  not  difpofed  to  doubt, 
but  we  could  wifh  they  had  been  more  clearly  exprefled.  He  runs 
h'aftily  over  all  the  popular  topics  of  the  day,  without  giving  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  any  ;  he  is  alternately  for  and  again  ft  the  French, 
the  war,  reform  of  parliament,  the  bifljops,  &c.  &c,  and  it  is  al- 
moft  impoflible  to  fay,  where/  we  have  him  and  where  we  have 
him  not,'  A  man  may  amufe  himfelf,  or  his  efeemed  friends,  by 
rhapfodies  like  this,  but  his  labour  is  loft  on  the  public,  who  defi- 
rous  of  a  glimpfe^  muft  be  egregioufly  difappointed  to  find  the  gloom 
deepened. 

A  comprehenfve  Reply  to  Mr.    Pitt's  Speech,  en  the  Opening  of  Par- 
liament, January    21,    1794,  containing    an  Examination   of  the 
Grounds  and  Objeel  of  the  prefent   Hrar,  ivith  a  Proportion  for  a 
fuccefsful  Mode  of  piirfuing  it,  that   would  immediately  reduce  our 
Expenditure,  and  lead  to  afecure  and  permanent  Peace.     Alfo,  a 
Comment  on  tie  prefent  inefficacious  Manner  of  Attempt  to   Reform 
the    Lavj,  ivith    a    Difcuffion   of  the  Neiv    Tax   upon  Attorneys , 
Lihivife  an  Invcfligation  of  the  Acl  of  Parliament  to  refrain  the 
Payment  of  Monies  due  to  the'French.     By  the  Author  of  the  Er- 
rors of  the  prefent  Adminif  ration.  $vo.    is.  6d.    Ridgway.    1794, 
In  this  publication  the  vulnerable  parts  of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct- 
are  feebly  attacked  ;  all  is  not  faid  that  the  fubjects  which  the  author 
engages  in  admit  of ;  and,  what  is  equally  unfortunate,  there  is  a  grea$ 

&t  of  perfpicuity  in  his  language. 
The  Trial  of  Daniel  If aac  Eaton,  for  puhlifiing  afuppofed  Libel,  in- 
tituled Politics  for  the  People  ;   or,  Hog's  JVaJh  :  at   Juflice  Hall 
in  -the  Old  Bailey,  Feb ,24,   1794,     8-yo.      is.     Symonds.    I794. 
There  is  nothing  interefting  in  this  trial ;  the  counfel  advanced  the 
\\{ad  arguments  for  and  againft  the  exercife  of  freedom  in  writing. 
The  libel  itfelf  ftems  impotent  and  contemptible,  and  from  that  opi- 
nion of  it,  the  jury  were  probably  induced  to  acquit  the  defendant  of 
the  principal  part  of  the  charge,  and  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty m 
A  Defultory  Sketch  of  the  Abufcs  in  the  Militia^  ivith  comparative 
Reflections  en   the  Increafe  of  our  Military   EfabliJIiments  and  the 
Decreaf.  of  our  Manufactures  ;   to  which  is  added  an  accurate  Ab- 
fr  acl  from  the lafl  printed Lifts,  ly  which  i(  mill  appear  that  ther? 
are  upwards  of  14000  Officers,  on  full  and  Half-pay,  tchilfi  there. 
txf  Tzco  Hundred  and  Thirty- eight  Vacancies  in  the  Militia  at 
this  critical  Junclure,     Addreffed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Earl 
of  Mcir a.      8-w.      3-r.      Bel!.      1794. 

\Ve  co  not  think  the   meft  important  part  cf  this  work  that 
which  (lands  moil  forward  in  the  title-pge.     f  he  whole?  however, 

HI 
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is  ably  written,  and  does  honour  to  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of 
the  author,  who  alledges  that  he  has  founded  his  obfervations  on. 
facts  alone. 

*  But,  fays  he,  they  are  brought  forward  not  fo  much  to  criminate 
the  leaders  in  government  for  the  palpable  abufes  of  their  fervants, 
as  to  roufe  the  members  of  both  houfes  to  a  timely  fenfe  of  that  ne- 
ceffity  for  correction  which  the  circumftances  of  the  times  demand. 
The  work,  of  which  this  addrefs  is  the  forerunner,  will  be  found  to 
contain  innumerable  inftances  of  neglected  or  perverted  regulations, 
and  a  variety  of  propofed  amendments,  in  a  fuccinct  methodical  dif^ 
play  of  what  the  army  and  militia  might  be,  were  they  differently 
modelled. 

\  Corruptions  are  not  withholdeh  becaufe  there  is  a  prevailing 
apirit  of  unqualified  refiftance  to  every  fpecies  of  reform  and  innova^ 
tion,  nor  are  the  fuggeftions  of  poflible  found  fenfe  and  policy  laid 
by,  becaufe  they  may  be  tortured  into  difaffection.  I  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  obtain  admiffion  to  the  minds  of  men  which  have 
been  pre viou fly  occupied  by  partial  fear  and  intereft  ;  and  how  inv- 
probable  every  fort  of  fuccefs  muft  appear  in  endeavouring  to  per- 
fuade,  while  there  is  a  parapet  of  miftruft  between  man  and  man. 

*  To  thofe  whofe  fituations  muft  naturally  be  affected  by  the  re- 
moval of  abufes,  the  moft  (lender  propofition  will  look  hideous  and 
deformed,  becaufe  the  introduction  of  it  muft,  like  the  probe  of  an 
able  furgeon,  difcover  more  evil  than  a  weak  mind  is  willing  to 
acknowledge.  When  an  individual  is  under  the  influence  of  timidi- 
ty to  fo  high  a  degree  that  he  would  rather  be  deprived  of  life  than 
•fuffer  the  amputation  of  a  mortified  limb,  it  is  humanity  to  defpife 
his  fears  by  enforcing  the  operation.  That  this  fimile  would  hold 
good  in  almolt  eveiy  fituation  of  the  body  politic  no  man  could 
deny,  were  not  the  alarms  of  the  country  of  fo  complicated  a  nature 
that  the  very  fhadow  of  energetic  remonftrance  on  the  fide  of  the 
people,  will  be  readily  conftrued  into  open  infurrection.  Perfec- 
tion— I  wifh  I  could  ufe  a  milder  term* — feems  polled  at  the  entrance 
of  almolt  every  office,  not  only  to  prevent  correction  but  to  punifh 
inveltigation.  With  a  fentry  of  that  fort,  corruption  fits  plumed 
within  the  limits  of  its  own  indulgence  and  ridicules  the  admonitions 
of  men  who,  by  a  candid  comparifon  of  events  and  caufes,  endea? 
vour  to  obviate  effects. \ 

Such,  he  adds,  is  '  the  honelt  purport'  of  his  addrefs,  and  we  fee 
no  more  reafon  to  doubt  the  purity  of  his  motives  than  the  clearnefs 
"  and  competency  of  his  arguments,  which  have  no  other  fault  than 
that  of  being  exprelTed  a  little  too  much  at  length. 

thoughts  on  the  prefent  War  with  France :  addrejfed  to  all  Ranks  <f 
People  in  Great  Britain.     Svo.     6d.     Faulder.      1 794. 
Crumbs  of  comfort  in  a  time  of  war.     '  Seeing  thefe  incenveni- 
tpces  are  unavoidable,  feme  perfons  muft  ccnfequeiuly  feel  them  ; 

and 
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and  as  they  are  not  defigned  to  fall  on  any  individual  in  particular, 
there  is  no  more  reafon  for  one  to  complain  than  an  other.'  And — *  It 
behoves  us  to  be  on  our  guard,  to  take  in  the  whole  of  things,  and 
not  to  imagine  our  diitreffes  and  difficulties  to  be  greater  than  they 
are,  merely  becaufe  they  areprefent.' — This  author  ftruggles  as  well 
as  a  man  can  do  who  is  fall  jammed  between  predefiinarianifm  and 
politics,  and  is  not  very  intimate  with  either. 
Hopes    and   Expectations,  grounded  on   the  prefent    Situation   of  the 

Emigrant  Members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  noiu  rejldcnt  in 

England,     Svo.     6d.     Faulder.      1793. 

Thefe  hopes  and  expectations  are,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
will  ceafe  to  charge  us  with  herely,  and  that  the  reception  they  have 
met  with  in  this  country  will  incline  them  to  examine  anew  the 
grounds  of  our  difference  in  religious  faith.  We  doubt  the  delicacy 
of  introducing  fuch  a  fubje<ct  at  this  juncture  ;  but  the  author  has 
certainly  written  in  a  commendable  drain  of  moderation  and  calm* 
net's. 

An  Attempt  to  ejlahlijh  the  Bafs.  of  Freedom  on  fimple  and  unerring 

Principles  ;  in  a  Scries  of  Letters.     By  Charles  Patton.    $vo.   is. 

Debrett.     1793. 

The  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Patton  would  eflablifh  freedom, 
are  the fe ;  that  the  end  of  all  dominion  is  to  fecure  to  mankind  the 
freedom  of  their  perfons,  and  the  pofleflion  of  their  property  ;  that  in 
all  civilized  countries,  the  inhabitants  are  naturally  divided  into  two 
great  clafles,  continually  endeavouring  to  encroach  upon  each  other; 
and  that  all  juft  power  mult  take  its  rife  from  a  combination  of  per- 
fons and  property.  That  the  reprelentative  form  of  government  is 
belt  fuited  to  freedom,  and  that  the  reprefentatives  ought  to  confift 
of  one  half  chofen  by  property,  and  the  other  by  perfons.  The  exe- 
cutive power  is  the  beft  means  to  balance  the  two  contending  par- 
ties in  the  legifrative  afTemblv,  and  that  power  fnould  te  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon  ;  and  mult  be  poflefled  of  influence  in 
the  legislative  aflembly,  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance.  The 
creation  of  peers,  he  aflerts,  renders  armed  force  unneceflary  in  a 
weil-poifed  government.  The  tranfactions  in  France,  fince  the 
revolution,  are  brought  forward  to  fhew  how  much  that  nation  have 
miftaken  the  true  bafis  of  freedom.  He  contends,  that  although  po- 
pular governments,  by  raifing  the  lower  clafs  above  their  natural  le- 
vel in  the  general  fcale  of  fociety,  may  tend  to  make  them  fight  a 
foreign  foe  with  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  proportioned  to  their  confe- 
quence  in  the  ftate  ;  yet  fuch  governments,  it  appears  from  exam- 
ples, did  not  enjoy  that  domeftic  tranquillity  and  happinefs  which 
equitable  laws,  and  a  confeioufnefs  of  the  abfoiute  fecurity  of  pro- 
perty, and  of  perfonal  freedom,  mult  ever  produce. 

Thefe  pofitions,  Mr.  Patton  eftablifhes  with  considerable  flrength 
of  argument,  and  his  pamphlet  may  be  ranked  among  the  beft  de- 
fences 
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fences  of  a  mixed  form  of  government,  like  that  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  not  its  leaft  merit,  that  it  is  written  with  perfect  candour,  anc) 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  doing  good.  As  fuch  it  may  be  recommended  as 
an  antidote  to  the  wiidnefs  of  republican  theories  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  obftinacy  of  Tory  prejudices  on  the  other. 

Plain  Suggefions  of  a  Britfi  Seaman,  refpe  cling  the  prefent  Admiral- 
ty%  and  the  Mode  of  confirming  the  Board,  &c.  &c.  as  alfo  the 
Figure  made  by  his  Country  on  the  Seas  during  the  prefent  IVar. 
With  loofe  Hints  for  aPlanfor  Manning  the  Fleet  without  Preffing, 
2vo.      is.     Jordan.      1794. 

This  writer  fuppofes  that  the  feats  at  the  admiralty  board  are 
pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  corruption,  and  from  that  caufe,  filled 
by  perfons  whofe  habits  and  occupations  in  life  cannot  have  fitted 
them  for  the  important  talk  of  directing  the  navies  of  England.  He 
propofes  to  conintute  this  board  in  a  very  different  way  ;  namely, 
by  an  afTemblage  of  men,  whofe  diversity  of  knowledge  might  ap- 
ply to  the  general  tafk  of  conducting  admiralty  bufinefs.  Thus  he 
advifes  not  only  a  naval  but  a  military  officer,  a  merchant,  a  fur- 
veyor,  &c.  inftead  of  bankers,  country  members  of  parliament,  and 
others  who  appear  to  be  placed  there  only  to  give  them  a  claim  to 
enormous  falaries.  The  author  alfo  enumerates  a  variety  of  abufes 
.which  other  writers  like  himfelf  have  fruitlefsly  complained  of,  and 
has  alfo  added  another  to  the  many  fchemes  that  have  been  fuggefted 
for  manning  our  navy  without  the  fcandalous  and  perhaps  illegal 
cuftom  of  preffijig. 

A  Letter  to  the  greateft  Hyprocrite  in  his  Majeflfs  Dominions.  %vo. 
2s.  Lee.  1794. 
To  know  who  i*  the  greateft  hypocrite  in  his  majenVs  dominions* 
is  a  piece  of  curiofity  too  harmlefs  to  deferve  a  fine  of  tivojkillings, 
which  this  modeft  author,  undoubtedly  the  moft  unconfcionable  one 
in  his  majefty's  dominions,  condemns  every  man  to  pay  who  wilhes 
for  fixteen  pages  of  furious  abufe  againft  the  principal  law  officer 
of  the  crown,  and  his  colleagues  in  adminiftration.  The  language 
of  political  rage  is  here  exemplified  in  redundant  epithets  and  far- 
fetched metaphors,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that 
his  majefty  has  not  at  prefent  the  happinefs  to  poiTefs  one  official 
fervant  who  is  not  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

The  Merits  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Haflings,  as  Miniflers  in  Urar  and 
in  Peace,  impartially  fated.  §vo.  is.  6d.  Debrett.  1794. 
It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  guefsfrom  whofe  pen  thefe  remarks, 
which  are  meant  as  a  defence  of  Mr.  Haftings,  proceed.  As  thev 
were  publifhed  however  in  the  ttrorld,  and  muft,  In  that  form,  have 
undergone  a  very  general  perufal,  we  (hall  forbear  entering  into 
them  at  any  length.  The  author,  whilft  he  profefles  himfelf  an  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Pitt,  fuggefts  the  very  ftriking  difference  in  the  proctfs 
of  hii  meafures  compared  with  thofe  of  Mr.  Haftings.     He  £ays, 

f  It 
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«  It  is  far  from  his  intention  to  caft  a  direct  or  an  oblique  cenfure 
on  the  minifter  for  his  want  of  fuccefs ;  and  it  is  foreign  to  his  pre- 
sent purpofe  to  detail  the  caufes  which  have  hitherto  prevented  Mr. 
Haftings  from  being  rewarded  for  his  fervices.     "  The  experience 
of  all  ages  teaches  us  that  calumny  and  mifreprefentation  are  fre- 
quently the  moil  unequivocal  teftimonies  of  the  zeal,  and  poffiblv 
.the  effect,  with  which  he,  againft  whom   they   are  directed,  ha's 
ferved  the  public."     The  juftice  of  this  wife  remark  of  Mr.  Fox 
has  in  no  inftance,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  hiftory,  been  fo 
fully  exemplified  as  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Haftings.     His  fervices  have 
been  publicly  acknowledged.     By  his  exertions  the  Britifh  nation 
has  acquired  many  millions  fterling;  by  his  firmnefs  and  decifionan 
•empire  was  preferved,  and  its  refources  improved,  even  amidft  the 
calamities  incident  to  a  wide-extended  war. — His  meafures  have  been 
applauded  by  minifters.     To  his  fyftems  minifters  have  clofely  ad- 
hered.    Europe  and  Ana  have  done  complete  juftice  to  his  charac- 
ter.    Yet  there  is  no  fpecies  of  calumny  and  mifreprefentation  to 
which  he  has  not  been  expofed,  nor  a  term  of  vulgar  reproach  in 
the  Engliih  language,  which  has  not  been  uttered  againft  him,  in 
ihe  courfe  of  the  laft  feven  years.' 

The  Trial  of  Thomas  Muir  the  Younger^  of  Huntcrfhill,  before  the  High 
Court  of  Jufticiary,  at   Edinburgh,  »n  the  $oth  and  3  ifi  Day  of 
Augujl,  1 793,  for  Sedition.     8w.     p.     Ridgway.      1794. 
On  this  trial  we  fhall  make  few  comments.     Mr.  Muir  was  in- 
dicted for  feditions  harangues  and  fpeeches,  and  circulating  Paine's 
.  -works,  &c  The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  crown  is  not  complete 
as  to  the  feditious  intention,  Dor  the  fait  of  circulating  pamphlets  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  almoft  all  agree  that  Mr.  Muir  in  his  fpeeches 
was  a  ftrong  advocate  for  peace  and  order,  difliked  Paine's  book, 
and  always  faid  it  would  not  do ;  he  appears  fo  have  belonged  to 
ibme  focieties  for  obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform  by  petition  to 
parliament.     The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  unanimoufly,  and 
a  fentence  was  patted  of  tfanfportation  for  fourteen  years,  to  fuch 
place  as  his  majefty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  might  . 
appoint.     Mr.  Muir's  defencwas  managed  with  great  ability  ;  and 
gives  us  the  mofi  favourable  opinion  of  his  eloquence  and  judgment. 

NOVEL. 

Sclico,  an    African    Tale,  tranjlated   into   Englifh    Verfe,  from    tJie 
French  Profe  of  M.  de  Florian.     8vo       is.  6d.     Wilkie.      1794- 
Youth  is  a  very  common  apology  for  the  imperfections  <Nf  a  lite- 
rary production,  but  here  it  is  age.      Seventy  years,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  blunted  the  feelings  of  the  author,  although  they 
may  have  allayed  the  fire  of  his  imagination.     The  ftory  is  interest- 
ing, and  though  the  tranflator  has  adhered  to  his  original,  with  a 
jrigidnefs  not  favourable  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking,  it  is  defi- 
cient 
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tient  in  very  few  particulars.  The  profits  are  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  great  and  defireable  object — the  abolition  of  the  flav« 
trade. 

LAW. 

Laws  concerning  Property  in  Literary  Productions,  in  Engravings^ 
Dtjignings,  and  Etchings  :  ufeful  for  Authors,  Pointers,  BookfeU 
lers,  Engravers,  Defigners,  and  Printfellers.  Shewing  the  Nature 
and  prefent  State  of  fuch  Prpperty,  and  the  Mode  of  fc curing  it* 
$vo.     is.  6d.     Jordan.     1794. 

This  is  an  ufeful  compilation  for  authors,  printers,  bookfellers, 
printfellers,  &c.  It  contains  an  extra €t  from  Blackftone,  a  fumma- 
ry  of  the  act  of  1709,  and  the  cafe  of  Millar  againft  Taylor,  with 
the  pleadings  and  opinions  of  the  judges.  By  the  law,  as  it  now 
ftands,  an  author  has  an  exclufive  privilege  of  fourteen  years,,  with 
another  equal  term  for  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  if  he  fhall  be  alive  at 
the  expiration  of  the  firft.  Some  queftions  remain  ;  as,  for  inftance, 
if  a  work  be  publiihed  in  fucceflive  volumes  and  years,  at  what  pe- 
riod does  the  privilege  commence  ?  To  enjoy  this  prerogative,  the 
work  muft  be  entered  at  Stationer's  Hall. 

*  The  queftion  however  did  not  reft  here,  though  in  this  parti- 
cular cafe  the  plaintiff  Millar  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  fucceed. 

'  In  about  four  years,,  after  a  fimilar  diipute  arofe  between  Donald  ~ 
fon  and  Becket,  which  came  before  the  court  of  chancery,  where 
the  lord  chancellor  decreed  in  conformity  with  the  above  determi- 
nation of  the  court  of  King's  Bench:  from  this  decree,  there  was- 
an  appeal  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  where  it  was  ordered  that  the  twelve- 
judges  fnould  feparately  give  their  opinions  on  the  fubject :  and  for 
that  purpofe  the  following  queftions  were  ftated  : 
*  *  1.  Whether  at  common  law,  an  author  of  any  book  or  literary 
compofition  had  the  fole  right  of  firft  printing  and  publiming  the 
fame  for  fale ;  and  might  bring  an  action  againft  any  perfon  who* 
printed,  publiflied,  and  fold  the  fame  without  his  confent  ? 

4  2.  If  the  author  had  fuch  right  originally,  did  the  law  take  it 
away,  upon  his  printing  and  publifhing  fuch  book  or  literary  com- 
|>outiori :  and  might  any  perfon  afterward  reprint  and  fell,  for  his 
own  benefit,  fuch  book  or  literary  compofition,  againft  the  will  of 
the  author  ? 

4  3.  If  fuch  action  would  have  lain  at  common  law,  is  it  taken 
away  by  the  ftatute  of  8th  Ann  ?  And  is  an  author,  by  the  faid 
ftatute,  precluded  from  every  remedy,  except  on  the  foundation  of 
the  faid  ftatute,  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  prefcribed  thereby  ? 

*  Whereupon,  the  judges  defired  that  fome  time  might  be  allow- 
ed them  for  that  purpofe. 

*  On  the  1 5th  of  February  1 774,  the  judges  gave  their  opinions. — 
Lord  Mansfield  did  not  fpeak,  it  being  very  unufual,  (from  reafons 
of  delicacy)  for  a  peer  to  fupport  his  own  judgment,  upon  an  ap- 
peal to  the  houfe  of  lordsv 
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«  Out  of  the  eleven  judges,  there  were  eight  to  three,  in  the  affir- 
mative on  the  firit  queftion.  Seven  to  four  in  the  negative  on  the 
fecond  queftion.  Six  to  five  in  the  affirmative  of  the  third  queftion. 

4  So  that  the  decifion  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  de- 
cree of  the  court  of  Chancery,  was  overtured  by  this  decifion  of  the 
majority  of  the  twelve  judges,  and  the  law  fettled  as  follows.  That 
an  author  had  at  common  law  a  property  in  his  work,  and  the  fole 
right  of  printing  and  publifhing  the  fame,  and  that  when  printed  or 
publilhed,  the  law  did  not  take  this  right  away,  but  that  by  the 
ftatute  8th  Ann,  an  author  has  now  no  copy -right,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  feveral  terms  created  thereby.         , 

*  The  universities  were  alarmed  at  the  Confeqtience  of  this  deter- 
mination, and  applied  for  and  obtained  an  a<fk  of  parliament  eftablifh- 
ing,  in  perpetuity,  their  right  to  all  the  copies  given  them  heretofore, 
or  which  might  hereafter  be  given  to  or  acquired  by  them.  This" 
was  done  by  ftatute  15  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  A.  D.  1775;  befides  which 
this  latter  a£t  alfo  amended  the  act  of  8th  Ann,  respecting  the  regif- 
tering  the  work  at  Stationer's  Hail ;  in  doing  which,  the  title  to  the 
copy  of  the  whole  book,  and  every  volume  thereof,  muft  now  be 
entered.' 

The  Laws  fefpecliug  the  ordinary  Practice  of  Impoftions  in  Money- 
lending,  and  the  buying  and /tiling  of  Public  Offices.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
Clarke  and  Son. 

This  work  cannot  but  be  extremely  ufeful  to  all  perfons  who  ei-» 
ther  lend  or  borrow  money,  fince  it  difclofes  the  different  methods 
which  have  been  taken  to  evade  the  ftatute  againft  ufury.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged, in  the  advertifement,  that  the  cafes  here  detailed  have 
appeared  already  in  a  periodical  publication  ;  but  if  it  be  alfo  true* 
that  •  no  other  work  on  thefe  very  interefting  fubjects  is  in  exiftence/ 
the  prefent  republication  is  by  no  means  to  be  regretted. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Trff.tife  on  the  Struma,  or  Scrofula,  commonly  called  the  King's 
Evil :  in  which  the  common  Opinion  of  its  being  a  Hereditary  Dif- 
eafe  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  ;  more  rational  Caufes  are  ajjigncd,  il- 
lu/lrated  by  a  Variety  of  appofte  Cafes  ;  and  a  fuccefsful  Method 
of  Treatment  recommended  :  together  with  general  Directions  for 
Sea-Bathing.      By  Thomas  White.     8vo.     y.     Murray.      1794. 

We  noticed  tfie  firft  edition  of  this  work,  in  our  LVIIIth  vo- 
lume, p.  232. — and  we  now  find  it  a  little  enlarged,  but,  in  the  molt, 
eflential  refpects,  the  fame  :  the  -doctrines  and  the  practice  are  un- 
changed, except  that  the  plan  is  fupported  by  more  extenfive  expe- 
rience. 

POETI- 
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POETICAL. 

Mufete  Berkhamfiedienfes  :  or  Poetical  Prolufion*  by  fome  Young  Gen- 
tlemen of  Berkhamfitd  School.  8w.  is.  M'Dowall.  1 794. 
That  tricks  are  practifed  in  every  trade  is  an  opinion  which  ex- 
perience feems  to  juitify  mankind  in  having  adopted  ;  and,  that  the 
trade  of  education  is  not  exempt  from  them,  we  have  continual  and 
lamentable  proofs,  and  may  cite  the  work  before  us  as  an  inftance. 
We  may  poflibly  have  been  in  an  error  in  fuppofing  the  firft  object 
of  education  to  be  the  culture  of  the  heart,  and  the  fecond,  the 
communication  of  ufeful  knowledge ;  for  here  we  are  prefented  with 
a  collection  of  poetical  pieces  as  the  fummum  bonum  of  a  boarding- 
fchool  fyftem.  We  are  apprehenlive  that  parents  are  as  willing  to 
be  deceived  as  teachers  to  deceive,  and  that  the  frothy  appearances 
of  knowledge  are  as  fatisfactory  to  the  one  as  convenient  to  the  other. 
Of  the  two,  however,  we  judge  the  deceiver  to  be  infinitely  the  leaft 
cxcufable,  and  therfore  we  mall  not  hehtate  to  advife  our  readers, 
in  perilling  the  following  paffage  from  the  introductory  addrefs,  to 
omit  the  negatives.     Thus, 

*  Orientation  and  motives  of  felfifh  intereft  have  [not"]  impelled 
the  editor  to  this  little  publication.  To  attract  the  notice  of  parents 
by  a  pompous  difplay  of  his  fcholars'  abilities  and  improvement  was 
[not]  his  object.* 

Of  the  pieces  themfelves,  we  mould  be  inclined  to  fpeak  favour- 
ably, as  juvenile  efforts  ;  but,  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the 
pen  of  the  editor  has  been  bufily  employed  throughout  the  whole. 
There  are  many  parts,  however,  whence  extracts  might  be  taken, 
that  would  not  be  unpleafing  to  our  readers  ;  and  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing, from  a  Poem  called  4  the  Schoolmailer,'  written  in  imitatioa 
»f  Spencer,  may  not  pafs  unadmired  : 

*  Beneath  the  fhade  of  deep  embow'ring  maft, 
Some  lie  repofing  on  the  grafs  (o  gay, 
And  eke  difcourfe  of  old  adventures  paft, 
While  others  mouting  various  gambols  play, 
And  fports  of  pleafure  crowd  the  joyous  day. 
Some  ftand  yrank'd  the  rapid  courfe  to  try  ; 
Gladden'd  I  ween  their  fwiftnefs  to  difplay  ; 
The  word  now  giv'n,  they  with  each  other  vie, 
To  reach  the  diftant  goal,  and  all  their  vigour  ply. 

But  as  I  mus'd  far  off,  in  crowd  cenven'd, 
Behind  a  copfe  I  chaunced  to  e(py, 
From  piercing  ken  of  Tutor  wellyikreen'd; 
Two  combatants  amain  who  did  defy 
Kach  other  as  erft  Knights  in  chivalry  ; 
Who  whilom  for  a  dame  or  lady  fair, 
Contended  each  his  rival  to  outvie. 

So 
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So  rufli  the  furious  heroes  to  the  war, 
And  of  the  fanguine  plain  the  doubtful  conflict  dare* 
Thefe  wights  forfooth  ne  fhining  falchion  knew, 
Ne  hurl'd  the  fragments  of  a  rock  uptore  ; 
But  with  well-aimed  fifticuffs  perdue, 
The  foes  eke  gall'd,  and  were  ygalled  fore, 
And  badge  of  bloody  nofe  their  faces  bore. 
Ne  Grecian  warrior  and  ne  Roman  band, 
In  difcord  horrible,  fiich  plight  afore, 
Did  e'er  experience— but  their  deeds  demand 
The  future  ftrains  and  pen  of  fome  more  able  hand* 
Now  'mong  this  (tripling  crew  methinks  I  fee 
Some  who  in  Britain's  fenate  may  abide  ; 
Tho'  now  fo  low  and  groveling  they  be  : 
And  here  an  embryo  Bifhop  may  abide  : 
Some  too  who  armies  and  who  fleets  may  guide  * 
To  try  poetic  flights  in  juv'nile  days, 
A  dawning  Milton  it  may  eke  betide, 
A  Newton's  genius  here  may  crave  the  bavs 
Due  to  his  honours,  name,,  and  his  immortal  praife.' 
Perhaps  our  readers  will  here  difcover  fomething  more  than  aft 
imitation  of fiyle  and  manner  ;  but  a  little  plag'arifm  is  not  to  be  «W* 
couraged  by  our  fublime  editor,  who  is  to  profit  according  to  the 
figure  his  pupils  make  in  the  eyes  of  fuperficial  obfervers. 

Were  any  relative  of  ours  under  the  tuition  of  this  gentleman,  it 

.  would  be  a  fubject  of  deep  regret  to  us,  to  fee  him  exhibited  in  this 

collection,  dabbling,  whilft  reafon  is  only  in  its  dawn,  in  the  exer- 

cife  of  an  art  which  demands  the  utmott  perfection  of  the  human 

underftanding  to  excel  in. 

Two  Dtdaclic  Ejfays  en  Human  Happinefs  and  the  Government  of  the 

Pajfions.      By  the  Rev.   JV.  Robb,  author  of  The  Patriotic  Wolves* 

Small  8vo.     6d.     Vernor  and  Hood.     1793. 

*  Didactic  poetry  of  this  kind,  fays  the  author,  whofe  object  is  to 
reclaim  the  difTolute  and  licentious,  and  to  form  the  heart  to  virtue, 
certainly  is  as  difficult  a  tafk  as  any  votary  of  the  Mufes  can  well 
undertake  ;  becaufe,  there,  the  imagination  mull  be  under  the  con- 
ftant  controul  of  religion,  othenvife  the  Chriltian  is  loft  in  the  poet, 
and  truth  facrificed  to  fiction.  ImprelTed  with  a  due  fenfe  of  this 
truth,  and  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  interefts  of  religion  and  the 
happinefs  of  mankind,  the  author  of  thefe  Elfays  humbly  offers  them 
to  the  public ;  and  hopes  there  is  not  a  fentiment  in  them,  when 
examined  with  candour  and  impartiality,  but  will  appear  to  be  dic- 
tated by  a  fpirit  of  rational  piety.' 

AH  this  we  readily  admit ;  yet  though  the  author,  with  a  zeal 
truly  Ludable  for  the  caufe  of  religion  and  piety,  has  endeavoured 
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t<>  apply  the  noble  ft  of  arts  to  the  fublimeft  of  purpofes,  we  do  not 
find  it  poffible  to  compliment  him  on  the  fuccefs  oi  his  exertions. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The  Man  of  Sin.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Spring  Garden  Chapel,  on 
Sunday,  January  26,  and  at  Oxford  Chapel,  on  Sunday,  Februa- 
ry 2,  1 794,  and  publyfied  at  the  Requefl  of  both  Congregations. 
By  William  J^s,  M.  A*    F.  R.  S.    Svo.    is.    6d.     Rivingtons  j 

»794- 

Moil  of  our  readers  may  remember  that,  when  Gobet,  the  laft 
bifhop  of  Paris,  (who  probably  by  this  time  has  ldft  his  head)  re- 
linquifhed  at  the  bar  of  the  convention  his  facerdotal  function,  a 
ridiculous  fcene  of  mummery  took  place.  In  it  a  woman,  feiected 
for  her  beauty  to  perfonify  Reafon,  was  borne  in  folemn  procefiion, 
and  placed  on  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where, 
in  the  character  conferred  upon  her,  file  received  the  adoration  of 
all  her  attendants. — Whether,  however,  this  were  a  greater  profana- 
tion than  the  former  practice,  of  worfhipping  a  wafer,  as  God,  in 
a  box,  we  will  leave  for  others  to  decide.  The  latter,  neverthelefs, 
to  Mr.  Jones,  is  fo  far  from  profane,  that  to  withdraw  from  it  the 
fupport  by  which  it  was  upheld,  is  reprefented  as  the  fubverfion  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  ;  inafmuch  as  the  act  of  adoration  nrft  men- 
tioned, and  which,  in  that  inftance,  alone,  fuperfeded  the  other, 
was  a  full  verification  of  the  apoftle's  prediction,  and  confequent- 
ly  evinced  that  the  Woman  of  Reafon  was  the  Man  of  Sin.  Alas, 
ye  reformers  of  the  doctrine  of  Trent,  ye  ftrenuous  rejectors  of  the 
Popifh  religion,  into  what  damnable  errors  did  ye  fali  !  what  blind 
guides  have  ye  been  \  But,  overawed,  we  forbear.  Mr.  Jones  an- 
nounces the  difcovery  in  his  Sermon  to  have  proceeded  from  God 
{fee  the  beginning  and  other  paflages)  :  who  then  will  dare  to  dif- 
fent? — Before,  however,  that  this  difcovery — like  frars  from  the 
explofion  of  a  <ky-rocket — burft  forth  upon  us,  we  mould  have 
been  lefs  furprized  at  being  told' that  this  Woman  of  Reafon  was  the 
Whore  of  Babylon. 

The  Duty  of  Honouring  the  King,  and  the  Obligations  ive  have  there- 
to :  delivered  in  a  Sermon  on  the  6ih  of  February,   1685-6  ;  being 
■the  Day  on  loiiich  his  Majefy  began  his  Happy  Reign.     By  Chrifio- 
phtr  Wyvil,  M.  A.     Svo.      is.     Rivingtons.      1793. 
After  avowing  that  our  fentiments  are  decidedly  in  favour  of 
honouring  the  king,  we  cannot  but  exprefs  our  furprife  at  the  re- 
publication of  a  fermon,  with  fuch  a  title  as  the  preient,  preached 
*  on  the  day  on  which  his  majefty  began  his  happy  reign' — Happy 
reign  !  the  reign  of  James  II ! — Did  the  editor  of  this  fermon  mean 
to  iniult  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  or  did  he  only  mean  to  reproach 
the  prefent  Mr.  Wyvil,  by  controlling  his  fentiments  with  thofe  of 
a  perfon  of  the  (ame  name  in  the  laii  centurv  ?  Probally  the  latter 
C.  R.  N.  A*.  (XI.)  May\  1794.  '  I  only 
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only  was  in  his  thoughts,  but  unfortunately  the  former  is  the  mor£ 
obvious  motive.  To  republifh  a  panegyric  on  king  James,  and  call 
his  reign  a  happy  one,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  political  folly  and  impo- 
tency. 

Catholic  Baptifm  examined  i  or,  TJioughts  on  the  Ground,  and  Ex* 
tent,  of  Baptifmal  Adminijiration  ;  'wherein  Mr.  Booth's  Publica- 
tions on  Baptifm  are  noticed,  fo  far  as  deemed  material  to  the  Ob- 
jecl  of  Inquiry  in  this  Work.  By  William  Millet.  Svo.  4J. 
Trap.     1793. 

The  defign  of  this  treatife  is  profeiTedly  to  afcertain  who  are  the 
proper  fubjects  of  baptifm  under  the  gofpel  difpenfation.  In  the 
opinion  of  Anti-Pedobaptifts,  the  ordinance  is  reftricted  to  fuch 
ptrfons  as  are  deemed  genuine  believers  on  a  credible  profefiion  of 
faith ;  but  the  prefent  author  contends  for  the  univerfality  of  its  ap- 
plication ;  and  vindicates,  with  much  forcible  obfervation  and  argu- 
ment, the  practice  of  the  eftablifhed  churches  refpedting  the  bap- 
tifmal rite. 

The   Grace  of  Chrijl  in  Redemption  ;  enforced  as  a  Model  of fublimt 
Charity.     In  a   Sermon  preached  at    St.   Giles's  Cripplegate ;  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  8,   1793  ;    and  publified  by  particular  Defire,  for 
the  Benefit  of  the   Spitalfield   Weavers.     By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  De 
Coetlogon,  A.M.     8w.      is.     Jordan.      1794* 
Thofe  who  purchafe  this  difcourfe,  will  find  their  chief  pleafure 
in  having  contributed  a  {hilling  towards  the  relief  of  a  diftrefied  body 
of  men.     Jt  is  upon  that  principle  only,  that  we  can  venture  to  re- 
commend it. 

Reafons  for  National  Penitence,  recommended  fcr  the  Fafi,  appointed 
Feb.  28,   1794.     8vo.      is.     Robinfons.      1794. 

This  pamphlet  is  not  the  production  of  a  common  pen.  It  dis- 
plays a  vigour  and  intellect  which  it  is  rare  to  find,  and  perhaps 
might  be  unreafonable  to  expect,  among  the  race  of  hackney  pam- 
phleteers. Although  we  cannot  fubferibe  to  all  the  author's  opinions, 
yet  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge,  that  he  refts  them  upon  the  folid  bafis 
of  argument,  and  is  far  lefs  difpofed  to  take  things  for  granted  which 
are  doubtful,  than  moil  writers  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion.  He  is 
a  decided"  enemy  to  the  war,  upon  account  of  its  principle,  which, 
according  to  hinr,  is  an  improper  interference  in  the  affairs  of  an  in- 
dependent nation,  and  upon  account  of  our  alliances  which  arc 
forced  and  unnatural.  After  Sketching  out  the  characters  of  our  al- 
lies, he  offers  the  following  reflections,  which  we  feiect  as  a  fpecime* 
of  the  whole. 

*  Thefe,  my  brethren,  are  the  characters  of  thofe,  with  whom 
we  are  now  engaged,  and  to  the  completion  of  whofe  purpofes,  be 
they  innocent  or  guilty,  we  have  considerably  conduced.  On  this 
occafion,  it  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  reflect,  that  we  are  partakers 
•f  their  defi^ns,  if  rafhly  and  precipitately,  even  with  the  pilreil 

motive* 
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rootives  on  our  part,  we  have  lent  them  our  afiiftance.  The  tem- 
ple, which  they  are  dedicating  to  defpotifm,  may  be  reared  on  tiie 
foundations,  which  we  devoted  to  liberty.  The  guilt,  however,  of 
thofe,  who  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  made  their  blind  and  imprudent 
inftruments,  is  not  light  or  trifling.  I  cannot  pafs  over  this  topic, 
without  urging  it  as  an  object  of  very  attentive  confideration.  It  is, 
I  acknowledge,  very  difficult  to  conjecture  upon  the  events  of  poli- 
tical contefts.  But  there  is  much  more  caufe  of  alarm,  in  the  am- 
bition of  thefe  united  powers,  than  in  the  fpirit  of  profelytifm  im- 
puted to  the  French.  Singly,  they  were  fufficiently  powerful;  but 
in  their  coalition,  they  prefent  to  our  minds  an  image  of  gigantic 
and  bloated  ftrength,  which  feems  to  require  a  ftrong  and  effectual 
barrier.  We  have  as  much  reafon  to  be  alarmed  at  their  mode  of 
fraternization,  as  that  of  the  nation  with  whom  we  are  at  war :  for 
they  conquer,  not  to  liberate,  but  to  enflave.  Their  march  is  not 
ufhered  in  with  fongs  in  praife  of  liberty,  with  the  feftive  dance,  or 
the  fhouts  of  an  applauding  people.  Peftruction  and  flavery  are  in 
their  train,  and  fhould  they  be  victorious,  Europe  would  begin  n 
new  aera  of  darknefs  and  barbarity.  Thefe  are  events  which  ought 
to  have  entered  into  our  calculations,  if  we  acted  wifely  and  provi- 
dently, and  even  now  we  ought  not  to  be  entirely  free  from  alarm, 
though  perhaps  the  danger  is  more  remote,  or  more  doubtful. 

*  Have  we,  then,  acted  with  the  prudence  that  became  us,  in 
uniting  with  characters,  whofe  purity  is  fo  queftionable,  and  whofe 
purpofes  are  fo  ambiguous?  Have  we  duly  reflected  on  the  cruel  and 
dangerous  tendency  of  a  violent  interference  with  the  affairs  of  an 
independent  nation  ?  For  let  us  not  amufe  ourfelves  any  longer  with 
debates  on  the  opening  of  a  river,  or  the  violation  of  pretended 
treaties.  Thofe  pretences  are  now  no  more,  and  the  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  them,  is  part.  To  a  people,  earneftly  defirpus  of  peace, 
and  deeply  imprefled  with  a  fenfe  of  its  benefits,  if  they  had  afforded 
grounds  of  negociation,  they  would  not  have  afforded  occafion  for 
arms.  If,  from  the  very  beginning,  we  were  determined  to  prevent 
our  neighbours  from  erecting  the  fyftem  of  their  own  government, 
if  we  were  refolved  to  rebuild  the  Baftille,  and  to  reanimate  the  life* 
lefs  trunk  of  exhaufted  defpotifm,  it  is  the  moft  exquifite  frypocrify, 
to  refort  to  thefe  ftale  and  forgotten  pretences.  Every  twig  and  every 
I^ed,  however,  we  are  willing  to  feize.  We  are  now  feduloufly 
pleading  our  indignation  at  their  crimes,  and  difpiaying  our  forrow 
for  their  excefles.  We  have  made  ourfelves  the  initruments  of  divine 
juftice,  and  we  fay  that  we  are  fighting,  to  punifli  tiie  French  for 
their  wickednefs.  But  whence  have  we  derived  this  new  maxim  of 
ho.ftility  ?  Qh,  moft  enlightened  difcovery !  how  have  we  improved 
the  law  of  nations  !  Had  this  beautiful  maxim  been  made  known 
Defore,  how  often  would  the  very  pillars  of  the  earth  have  been 
fhaken  by  the  trampling  of  crufaders  againft  vice  and  wickednefs  ! 
Long  ago  mould  we  have  carried  our  arms  into  Spain,  to  punifh  her 
prjefthood  for  the  victims  devoted  to  their  insulation.     We  mould 
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